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TPT|f»rHH Mp.daxv.xr .lists brought 

• Ijviogclhc’r some recent fessays and 

lectures' in which he louks 1 at 
general problems of philosophy .nnd 
civilization from his stand point ..as- 
'one 1 of (he must distinguished living, 
biologists. The Hope of Progress > 
begins arid ends with two principal 
pieces— “ Sciencp and Literature '' 
tuid " On 1 the Eff ecting of All Things 
.Possible ■■■ In between there are 
shorter essays on psychoanalysis ; oil 
|ho work of thb National institute for 
Mpdfcul Research, of vvhich he was 
for. so tong it distinguished jlireetcvr ; 
two inn inly concerned with the gene- 
tic- improvement of tiuin . and a 
review of J. D.. Watson's well-known 
book The Double Helix a bom the 
discovery of the structure of UNA. 
They all have that elegance and 
lucidity which, we base conte. to ex- 
pect frorii Sir. peter. He is one of the 
few scientists of today with a techni- 
cal competence in handling the writ- 
ten word which earns his essays a 
; claim to he literature in l heir own 
right- The scii.sc of a personal style 
, is very strong: perhaps a somewhat 
; swashbuckling style— an eighteenth- 
ccnlury elegance not without a hint 
of the Knkc. *• Anyone who thinks 
otherwise [about an interpretation of 
H lake's views. «n the relations bc- 

■ tween the imaginative facility ami 
' reason] is a foul or a knave": do 
. people describable as tools or knaves 

; really have any views oil this topic., 
one way or the other ? 

Tile essays must also, of couisc. be 
judged on their content, as science or 
as philosophy. As science they are. 
as would be c spec led from .someone 
of Sir Peter’s authority, almost f.mll- 
; less. It might perhaps be argued 
that in the discussion ol the possibi- 
: lilies for the genetic improvement cl 
j man lie presses liK arguments tart her 
! than is wholly justified, lie argues 
•; that the ease lor “ positive eugenics '* 

; — ilml is for constructive rather than 
. merely remedial eugenics is based 
on tile model of stock bleeding. If 
horses, dogs and cattle van be im- 
proved by selective breeding, it is 
argued, why cannot human beings? 

; Besides giving the inoral and political 
reasons for rejecting this suggestion, 
"* Sir IVler provides a scientific nigu- 
ntenl against it. This is based on the 
fact that stockbreeders nowadays 
; realize that they are dealing with 
populations ol animals and that all 
i populations n| animals must, under 

• natural circumstances, contain a wide 
range itl' (lit fere u I hereditary factors. 

■ If they wish to wirn at uniformity in 

1 such desirable characters as rapid- 
. grow ill- rale in broiler poultiy or pigs, 

I they may achieve this by producing 
j uni form cross* bred s. which arc 
. hybrid and would, if allowed to bleed 
1 further among themselves, produce 
1 very varied offspring, many of them 
J having little economic value. I hc 
. whole rationale tor any at tempi to 
I improve the genetic endowment of 
i mankind lias the ret ore. Sir I'eler 
claims, disappeared .dung with the 
; out-of-date theory of slock breeding 
on which it was originally I o muted. 

, However, against this it might he 
: urged that hreedeis of Ihc most im- 
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porta nt type of stock. dairy cattle, 
do not use the methods Sir I'eler 
ilcsvribcs. The improvement ot these 
animals involves keeping in being u 
heterogeneous gene pool, and trying 
lu inject into it in every generation 
iisclul rather Ilian harmful genes 
There is no obvious reason, at the 
level of genet re mechanisms, why one 
could not keep adding, useful genes 
to a human gene pool. The biologi- 
cal weakness of such a suggestion 
does not arise mainly, as Sir Peter 
argues, from misunderstanding about 
Ihc nature of the genetic processes 
involved; it comes from the pnicli 
cal ini possibility of deciding what 
one could mean h> good genes, amt. 
even if one could decide tins, (he 
difficulty of discovering them. 

The two major pieces in the hook 
arc not science in the same sense as 
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the questions we have just been dis- 
cussing; they belong rallici to philo- 
sophy. In the second of these. 
Sir Peter appears as a del coder 
of science against the attacks which 
have been made on it in recent years, 
when a mood ol pessimism and dis- 
illusionment has led many to repu- 
diate the notion of progress and to 
advocate easting out science along 
with it. Sir Peter answers robustly : 
“To deride the hope ol progress is 
the ultimate fatuity, the Iasi word in 
poverty of spirit and meanness ol 
mind." And to set the tone ot his 
counter-attack, lie chooses as the title 
of liis essay a gallant phrase from 
l-rancls Bacon, perhaps the main 


founder of the belief in the value of 
material improvements obtained by 
the application of science— "The 
Effecting of All Things Possible 
Sir Peter's opponents are unlikely 
to be convinced if the matter is left 
there. ' Ef reeling or till things pos- 
sible Nuclear weapons, (lie auto- 
mated battlefield against South-East 
Asian peasants, Concorde V |s (his 
the progress which it is the ultimate 
fatuity to deride V Certainly Sir Peter 
would not argue that It is. But it is 
necessary to ask what is the origin of 
his blindness to the real nature of 
die challenge to science, which is a 
claim that the essential method ol 
scientific thought inevitably leads to 
a rejection of much that is of most 
value in ihuniun experience, to a 
denial of values, of beauty, ot 
humane qualities in general. 
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• Sir Peter's own view of the nature 
:of science wpuld. probably be diffi- 
cult fo defend against such an oltnck. 
He is n positivist, committed to thb 
view that science works according 
to u " hypothclico-deductive ” 
scheme, which he calls "the ’most 
important methodological discovery 
of modern thought According to 
this, the essential procedure is. first, 
to formulate, by means of imagina- 
tion, u hypothesis from which cer- 
tain conclusions can be deduced 
about how things should operate in 
the real world. 

Originally, when Hie scheme was 
first propounded, the second stage 
wns to perform experiments to see 
if they did so operate; and if the 
deductions were confirmed, the hypo- 
thesis would be said to be proved. 
Later, logical unalysis rendered the 
notion of positive proof less accept- 
able. and Sir Peter claims to be a ful- 
lowc . of Karl Popper, who modified 
the scheme by suggesting that, even 
If we cannot definitely prove a hypo- 
thesis. at least we disprove it if things 
do not operate as we deduced they 
should. But. whether we lay more 
stress on agreement or disagreement 
between deductions and experimen- 
tal observations, what we arc sup- 
posed lo he doing, according to this 
view, is discovering the " truth ". 
And of this. Sir Peter writes; “ When 
the word is used in a scientific con- 
text. iriiili means, of course, corres- 
pondence with reality. Something is 
true which is ‘actually 1 true, is in- 
deed the case." There lies the nub; 
il something “corresponds with 
reality ", or " is indeed Ihc ease ", 
does it necessarily comprehend the 
whole of the reality in question, is it 
all of the case ? 

Sir Peter's views on this come 
closest lo explicit expression in the 
first essay, his Romanes I eel urc on 
"Science and Literature He 
explains his purpose thus : 

1 1 1 had to chouse a motto far (his lec- 
ture. I should turn a remark of Lowes 
Dickinson's upside down. “When 
science arrives ", said I. owes Dickinson, 
“it expels I i tern tu re.” . . . The case I 
shall find evidence lor is that when 
liieraltire arrives, it expels science. 

Sir Peter argues that literature expels 
science by a willingness to accept a 
criterion of truth less rigorous than 
that which he has He fined for science: 

In I hi- second conception of truth, a 
structure ol imaginative thought— for 
example, n myth, especially if it appeal) 
to magical agencies— will he judged true 
il it is all nf nut- piece, hangs together, 
doesn't contradict itself, leaves no loose 
ends, and can cope with the 
unexpected. ... A!l scientific theories 
iiiiisi make sense, of course, bill in addi- 
tion they are expected to conform W 
reality, to be cmpii really line. 

1 1 is the relaxation ot this condition, 
or the failure to enforce il. which Sir 
Peter sees as the characteristic of 
literature. 

Sir Peter prints a reply lo hi« 
Romanes Lecture h« John Holloway, 
who questions rather sharply, nwl 
considerably more thoroughly than 
one can hope to suggest here, not onh 
the validity of Sir Peter's particular 
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j?-: ! ■!• roYjenkins t ■ .. 

‘•j j-' ;? Afternoon on the Potomac? ' ; 

; A BrlUrib Vievyof America’s Chang- . 
ing Position in the World. 

' I! ;/ i; 59pp. Yale: University Press. £1.50. 

'•.Mi' '•> . .■ ■ 

#$.. . " “ — r — — 7 — ■ . “ 

'\\ \‘ i The lectures comprised In this small 
■v! *i ' ; but' characterislicully elegant work 
- Wife delivered in 1971,- at Yale. Unfa- 
• varsity,’ ; to- commemorate Henry 
j ‘ • Stfmsod, who served as President 
j V \ ' Hoover's Secretary of Stale add Presi-' 

i\$ 1 (; dept Roosevell's SCcretnry .of : War. 
Tliiiw.-.'lh' hp.rhiinW an flonrodriatc 


■';£ « • irony In ilie fact that tho first British, 
i'li' -'j lecturer on the foundation should 'be* 
yfil • ! a min who has. iike Slimsqn,’ 
j earned Ibe reputation of indepen. 

.- i, ' J dence Of mind and freedom from 
dogmatic commitment to -a single 
' parly-line, right or .wrong. When the 

• :vV- lectures were delivered, Roy Jenkins 
was still Deputy Leader of the Labour 
w I- -i . 1 : Party, though already visibly un- 
r comfortable In the role because of 
; divergences and shifts of policy over 
}? v [: ; Britain’s approach to membership of 
' : .- M the European Economic Community. 

• . There will therefore be special interest- 

j'-.) In his second lecture on ‘'Britain's 
i.” [ •" " Changing Perspective : 1945-71* !." 

'!•!.! •• =. The first and third lectures, which 
I' iji 'J- •• deal primarily' with the position; of 
■ > i tho United Slates in Ihe world (before. 
!: and after 1963 respectively) arts; 
-t interesting- in u' more conventional 
•• and less personal way. 

: ' ■ Mr . Jenkins .argues that the Brills^ 

f-s- ; application to join tho EEC should 
'■ ' not bo seen as u return to Europe a^lpr, 
a prolonged absence, because ifijjrf 
. i : was no absence. “ Britain has always , 
1 •! been primarily a European rather. 
' i f limn an imperial power.’’ Ail Dur 
. most memorable battles were fought 
l-i-f , In Europe for European causes. At 
i !! •• tho turn of the century Britain tried 
.■I, r ! to turn her back on Europe in “ splcn- 
did isolation ”, but that was a shorl- 
lived aberration, not the norm. (It 
1 wus also, it might be added, the slogan 

• !•!. of the most nnli- imperialist Prime 

Minister of modern times until 
AUlee.) Mr Jenkins hints, even that 
V 1 • the fresh involvement in European 
- warfare in 1914 might have been in 
I: part a consequence of the allcinpl ill 

. ! , detachment. Between the wars, by 
; . contrast, British foreign policy was 
. ' predominantly Eurocentric. Anthony 

• Eden travelled extensively in Europe, 

. i but before the Second World War he 

visited Moscow only once, Wushing- 
' ton and the Commonwealth or 
•* Colonics not at ail. Much the same 
, relationship of involvement in a coin- 
•• milmcnt to Europe characterizes the 
j ' history of United Stales policy during 
1 the past half-ccntury. U is u central 
theme of Mr Jenkins's lectures that 
the l/nited Stales is repenting the ex- 


perience of .the UK at a fafrljt short 
interval of time. . , 

For his own country, he poses' the 
current question, ip ■ the following 
terms: 

The European political debate in Bri- 
tain over the ppst twenty- five yean has 
at last been about , whether our relations 
with the countries of the Continent 
should bo more akin to America]* with., 
continental European countries . gr , to, 
their pvrti ]vVUfcf]c$LCb, other. ' 

The fbnhuldtiori. Is strikiitg. . . A1-; 
though clearly Mr Jenkins, chose his 
terms partly- to, clarify. the- matter 


i or on American audience, n must 
be supposed , thut he .chose, them, 
also partly to foreclose - the 1 debate. . 
For it is manifestly . impossible, that 
Britain's relations with the European 
states shpuld-be similar to thpse of 
the United' Elates since the latter 
are founded upop an immense econo- 
mic superiority as well ns a much 
greater geographical separation, pie 
geographical separation of the United 
Stales is, of course, becoming rela- 
tively less, ns Is its economic superi- 
ority as the ,EEC begins to cohere 
and to prosper, But the latter, factor 
reduces (he case for British isola- 
tion tp even ; deeper absurdity* . If- 
Britain . hits open unable in the- pnsti 
quarter of a s century to sustain- nn 
America n-sly I e relationship.*, with 

France, Germany nnd the rest ns sep- 
arate slates, how could it possibly 
be sustained with n united western 
' Europe *? Cleairly, Mr Jenkins is Fully 
conscious of tho implications, al- 
though lie does not ipake them ex- 
plicit. The rest of his argument fol- 
1 lows Inevitably [ram the initial for- 
, mulution. 

He shows easily in n few para- 
graphs how Britain failed to maintain 
cither the role of a third great power 
or tho “ special relationship " with 


significant since May, 1940 ’{■ Hj 
adds his own view 
of public opinion wlUTahly rapjdly 
accept what has been decided . The 
rest of the lecture explains why. 

Mr Jenkins does not attempt to 
arrange the arguments for joining toe 
EEC In order of cogency and impor- 
tance. He does not even mention the 


Ih the present Governments White 
Paper last year. While acknowledg- 
ing that "it has become something 
of a commonplace to lay that the rase 
fo? 1 entry la' oolitical more thud 




icwr 


that 'the economic case is stronger 


thari he thought it n few years ago- 
presumably before he became 1 Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In effect he 


rightly refuses to present the two as 
distinct cases : the economic caso Is 
political. It is that membership of 
the Community "will substantially 
enlarge, our ability to influence our 
own destiny He gives a forceful 
illustration of the argument from his 
own experience : at meeting^ of the 
Group of Ten, when the Six withdrew 
from time to time to concert their 
own collective policy, ho and • the 
Unitod States Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, • were: ■ left almost alone to 
twiddle . -tlieici thumbs for hours on 
end ; but whereas his American col- 
league " like me, was a little impatient 
at the delay, but not worried, be- 
cause he then thought (hut he could 
live with whatever decision emerged 
from the Six, 1 was by no means so 


sure that I could do «s 'V The moral 
]s that remaining 

munily docs not mean indepertdenrei. 
it means being at the ^ of mnre 
nowerful forces without having the 
means to influence them in any way. 

Them are other arguments to bo 
advanced, including the importance 
of Britain’s potential influtf^ on 
the Community's eriemai pobciw 
from within. This should be recog- 
nized as a matter oi supre w conwm 
to the Commonwealth and other dC f 
veloping countries. If Britam 
outside 'the Community, each Com- 
monwealth country, in lam, wtwW 

. l. ;ia murt nrrunuetuents 


SMtellvvilhlh. Slx(. !r oyof 
them began to do after the fust 
French wlo). If Bnlaln were within 

the Community, slie would be the 

natural point of contact there for 
the Commonwealth countries. In the 
former case, the links of lh f Com- 
monwealth would grow weaker , In 
the latter they would grow stronger. 
In other words, the choice is not be- 
tween tho Commonwealth and the 
Common Market, but bcuv«n hay- 
ing both and having neither. As Mr 
Jenkins concludes, the issues at stake 
ore therefore "very big ones for 
Britain, for the existing Community, 
and to u lesser although still substan- 
tial extent, for much of the rest of 
the world ’’. But it needs no saying 
that Mr Jenkins is in no doubt winch 
is the right way to resolve them. 

Ho would give short shrift to thoso 
who argue that the central i^ue is 
i sovereignty. If sovereignty means 




the ultimate and unoiiimii 1 : ' 

H illusory because^ 
of Rome does not affect ® 
in any different manner 

(which says that 
shall be concluded for ah 
period"), no power 
prevent the British 
repudiating It.. 

Thai any parliament ever Would 
choose w highly unlikely, JiJfJ 
deduced from a careful readini n?,S 
two lectures which flanHIr- A 
kins's centrepiece. Their llllhvta L 1 


effect the transitory charad«‘ 3 

national independence. In ThTn” 
he .shows how the United site 
moved from isolationism ihroeSTiS 
"special relationship” to 
commitment. In the second he H 
how the United States, £2 
British experience over a mwh 
shorter lime-span, moved from . 
quasi-imperialist altitude to a reco. 
nition of its mature role as prfij 
Inter pare. t. Tho argument is tactfulh 
presented but its conclusion is unmii 
lukablc. Nnluroily, no one wajm 
to harry the Americans back Into iso. 
lutionism by wounding criticism. Bui 
there is equally no doubt that- ther 
welcome sympathetic analysis d 
their shortcomings over the 
decade or so. Mr Jenkins's manner 
of administering salutary but 
appetizing medicine manages to U 
both frank amt statesmanlike. 


The need for an army 


the United States. He points .wi|h 
conventional wisdom to the Anglo-] 
French fiasco o/i.- lhc Suez Caqul In 
1956 as the moment of truth. He 


rightly indicates that the French red- 
uction to that shock was different 
from the British. The French brought 
de Gn Lille back io power, created an 
independent '- hucleur force, and 
launched “ an intransigent pursuit of 
French independence with the Anglo- 
Saxons kept - ns much as possible at 
arm's length ”. •: -Bui - they also. Hqiil-i 
dated their ia&t major coioninlr com- 
mitment, in Algeria, and set about. 
Imposing their own character. om the 
movement tow'ards European unity. 
The British were less successful,.!. Mr - 
Jenkins passes oyer the next - few 
years in churituble silence, and merely 
tnbulutcs the three attempts to adhere 
to the Treaty of Rome in 1961, 1967 
and 1970. The vote In principle ‘to 
accept the negotiated terms of acces- 
sion on October 28. 1971 . he describes 
as " probably Ihe most dramatic and 


J. C. M. BAYNES: 

Tito Soldier In Modern Society 
227pp. Eyre Methuen. £3.95. . 

This book results from n year Hint 
J. C. M. Baynes, n regular Camcr- 
oniun, spent ;»l Edinburgh University 
as a Dofonce Fellow in 1968-69. It 
was unlucky in its moment of appear- 
unce : It was published ten days before 
the shootings in Londonderry, which 
so tarnished llus urmy's public image ; 
tbe bpok deserves n better fate. It 
begins by asking fundamental ques- 
tions, about what armies arc for. and 
goes on to n little recent history and 
to more prosaic questions, like how 
much they cost. It concentrates on 
the British army, but not exclusively. 
In the past fourteen years, the annua! 
cost of the army has risen from under 
£500 million to almost £670 million, 
while its actual size has fullen front 
426.000 to 172,000. "Even allow- 
ing ", Colonel Baynes remarks. " for 
modern equipment, higher standards 


of living, inflation, and u host of 
other factors, the message is clear : 
it will always be an expensive struggle 
to keep a good army going " ; and ho 
hopes " that wc do not lose the will 
to do it”. , . , 

iHc spends the middle of Ins hook 
investigating problems of morale, 
efficiency, career structure, man- 
power, and cost ; and brings some 
refreshing common sense to the 
perennial problem of recruiting. Re- 
cruiting Ivas now fallen into the 
hands of Messrs Co I man, Prentis 
and Vurlcy; no doubt an efficient 
firm, but 

the present type of public relations is 
far loo glib uiul unsatisfying, and has a 
tendency to annoy serving personnel. Ii 
is doubtful, in an age of general 
suspicion of Ihe ndvcrliser. whclhci ii 
has much beneficial elTcci on die 
outside world cither. 

A sensible lust chapter maintains 
that the country must avoid, a! all 
costs, being ■** lured towards the 
hopeless morass " of a revived eon- 


xcription, and advocates instead--", 
completely different matter 
system of one -year voluntary uuilonsl 
service, which young men (and £C. 
not young women too?) could go' 
through under army auspices for 
purposes of general social use. 
'* Indeed, it is vital to see that 
military science becomes much more 
widely basal than its present preoc- 
cupation with weapon and vehicle 
technology allows.” 

People who arc interested in how 
modem societies arc cemented, and 
how (hey can survive, will find- 
much worth considering in this 
hook. Many everyday concepts am 
illuminated by (lie comments from 
Ihe unusual yet interesting angle 
of an intelligent, articulate soldier.' 
I ho author relies rather much os 
quotation of a few predecessors, and 
is sometimes over- naive; but the 
value uf iris book can 'Only be 
denied by people so naive that they 
think armies lodav arc not needed at- 
nil. 



CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY 

TRESS 


Cave Dwellers arid < 
Citrus Growers 

A Jewish Community in Libya and 
Israel 

HARVEY E. GOLDBERG 
A comparison of the social structure of the 
community before and after migration from 
Libya and an analysis of the reasons for the 
success of the community in coping with the 
chpnge in environment. 

£4.00 net 

Farming and Food 
Supply 

The Interdependence of Countryside 
and Town 

SIR JOSEPH HUTCHINSON F.R.S. 

Shows the achievements of agriculture In the 
promotion ol human welfare by arguing that a 
rising standard of living has depended on the 
ability of agriculture to release manpower to 
other industrial pursuits and, with Its own 
reduced human resources, to feed the Increas- 
ing urban populations. ; 

r £3.00 net 


Sino-Tibetan 

A Conspectus 

PAULK. BENEDICT 

The first comprehensive account of Sino- 

Tibetan, a major language stock, which includes 

an analysis of the morphology and phonology 

of the main descendants of the stock. 

. M 9 t •. £15.00 net 

Foreign Aid and 
Industrial Development 
in Pakistan 

IRVING BRECHER and S. A, ABBAS 
Examines the history of aid flows to Pakistan, 
their interaction with economic growth end 
planning; the role of foreign aid In the balance 
of payments and the reciprocal links between 
aid and Income, employment, Investment and 
the structure of Pakistani Industry. £6.80 net 

Science and Society 
1600-1900 

Edited by PETER MATHIAS 
Essays on the relationship between science and 
society by historians of science and technology 
as well as by social and economic historians. 

£2.80 net 


World Society 


JOHN W. BURTON 

Dr Burton views world society as a total 
environment. He describes ethnic, political, 
economic and ideological systems and discusses 
all aspects of behaviour. Hard covers £2.60 net 
Paperback £1.00 net 

Emotion and Object 

J. R.S. WILSON 

Set against a broad background in the history 
of the philosophy of mind this study is con- 
nected with current controversies about 
behaviourism, causality and machine intelli- 
gence. It examines tho implications of tho 
relationship between emotions and objects for 
the understanding of human behaviour. 

Hillslope Form £ZBOne ‘ 
and Process 

M. A. CARSON and M. J. KIRKBY 
An advanced text on quantitative hillslope 
geomorphology which will be of interest to 
anyone concerned with erosion and conserva- 
tion. Emphasis is laid on the analysis of pro- 
cess mechanism and rates which are related to 
models of slope evolution through time. 





. tritons between scientific and rep 
truth but the general frame- He 
llle lJbf thought within., which these spa 
rompadsons con b. made : U; 

il.tCSSS-’ 

SS!?iSr5 oV thb • q{ ' ^ 

iheorizlng. j -v 1 Proteiscr to i 
^ iSmedmM asserts, and some- 1 imf 
that literature ia not. lea, 
SlsJut" Anything at alt; but at the arc 
.me lime constantly speaks as if it ties 
Lere either about ihe same reality as um 

. . or about another, wider,. fln( 
Spicily genuine reality. j« 

-k* hypotbetico-deductivc scheme,, on. 

A 11, positivist form seems jo sug- c di 
It that science Is like a piece of re [, 
Sion that has turned out to be a pli< 
narration of actual happenings. Dr me 
vfoUoway claims, surely rightly, that im| 
it is not like n piece of fiction at all ; am 
and adds the point, veiy revealing , am 
about the real nature of literature, j 
that the best fiction " corresponds to wh 
reality " a good deal more com- me 
pjgjgjy than photographically exact hyj 

Keeping th 

Civilization and Science, In Conflict Ch 
or Collaboration ? see 

A ciba Foundation Symposium ° ni 
227pp. Elsevier /N. Holiund. £3.50. ™ 

— — * — 1 ’ coi 

Here we have physicists, biologists, is 
doctors, economists, philosophers, the 
historians, sociologists, a psycholo- en i 
gist and a politician discussing V es 
Civilization anil Science, In Conflict po 
or Collaboration ? The contributors sci 
come from ail corners of the world M mc 
England, France, tho United Stales, no 
Canada, Holland, Switzerland, South pfr 
Africa. India. Japan and Venezuela. Eu 
Almost all the contributions nre S0) 
interesting, the discussions nrc lively, CX] 
and the symposium is an outstand- )m 
[ng success. Tho most perceptive „ r< 
remarks are mude by the politician, t ,t 
and the most salutary ones by the gn 
scholar from Venezuela where there u( | 
has bten a history of almost no n 1( 
■Hence and where there is still very .,[j 
little. 

Those who seek to explain anti- gn 
scientism by the failings of scientists Sc 
have much in common with those till 
who seek to expiuin antisemitism by jri 
the failings of Jews ; when, obviously, ist 
no explanation of antisemitism of 
is plausible which fuiis to take til; 
into account that it is n phenomenon th 
characteristic of Christian civil izn- H 
lions. This does not mcun, of course, loj 
(hat other cultures niny not from pi 
lime to time have treated Jews, or th 
other minorities, badly ; or that poll- Tl 
ticnl factors like those now operating tic 
in the Middle East may not from re 
lime to time produce local waves of tic 
anll-Jcwish feeling. But the specific gc 
unremitting antagonism of a thou- th 
sand yenrs is something peculiar to in 


Mind, Brain, and 
Adaptation in the 
Nineteenth 
Century 

Cerebral Locallzation.and its 
Biological Context from Gail 
to Ferrter 

Robert M. Young 

The author examines ideas of the 
1 nature and localization of the 
functions of the brain in the light of 
the philosophical constraints at work 
in rnc sciences of mind and brain in 
ihe nineteenth century. Particular 
attention is paid to phrenology, 
sensory-motor physiology, 
associalionist psychology, and the 
theory of evolution as applied to die 
study of psychology. £3.25 

Hearing 

Physiology and Psychophysics. 

W. Lawrence Gulick 

T his textbook for students of 
sensory physiology and sensory 
psychology, though limited to 
matters central to an appreciation of 
the fundamentals of hearing, is 
sufficiently detailed to prepare both 
undergraduate and graduate 
students for subsequent advanced 
study in specialized topics. 

£4,50 


reportage of quotidian barisLHtie£ . 
He does not, pfcrhaps for lack of i 
space, develop this point. But thefe’’ 
ia certainly much to be said foy tjjc 
contention that, while the . aim of* 
science is to analyse the caus^l struc- 
f urp, of.reafiiy, that ofiJitaratqro for 
to create an ; instance of ‘‘ reality ,k — ; 
imagined, of cqurse-^n «whi,t;h pi.’ 
least sotnm aspects of that structural 1 
are buried less deeply -under trivial!-, 
ties than usual— though remaining 
unanalysed: "The cases of Annf 
and Vronsky, or Clarissa and, Love- 
lace pr .Bitkin and Ursula. . . . oear 
on. life mo/-e shandy than just, to, 
count as * what might be trqe V’ The 
relevant criterion of " truth" Is im- 
plicit In that phrase “ bepr oh life' 
more sharply ; arid It by no means 
implies that if the hypothesis “ Anna 
and Vropsky V 1 Is true, that of Birgit) j 1 
and Ursula cannoi.be so also. 

Among the philosophers -of science ' 
who accept that its. fundamental 
method is based on soine sort of. 
hypotlietlcoHjeducUve, rather then 


purely inductive, scheme, thipre ban - 
jbecn arnovement. in ppst-Popperian 
WLej, which would, see the criterion ■ 
Or scieiitmc' truth as not Vety far- re-’ 
.moved froni the criterion of truth In ' 
literature. juqi ad^lmbrajted. The; best ■> 
r'. hut, . by no haearis impreg- ' 

; .citadeJ I , l of ^ , the .. • thesis . 
b ■ T. - Sj Kuhn’s' The ■ . Stnio 
tore t of.., . Scientific [ Revolutions. 
The hypotheses Which a scientist for- 
mulates and tests are, it is claimed, 
enst within a certain- framework of 
thought, a paradigm -...and the degree 
of their correspondence with reality 1 
is assessed within this context. But 
the paradigm may change,! and theft , 
n new, type; of correspondence yvltb- 
reality will be. looked for. Science- 
on this -view is like a PEqntpr trying 
to draw a decent “iikpne^v 0 f -a.- 
sitter. There is no doiibt fttak.thft , 
sitter lias 1 definite clyaracteristloa ; - 
some . likenesses are * truer ". • thnd'. 
others. . .. 

This is a 'mode of thought which - 
has a traditional background almost 


as long as that which .leads to the 
posltjviat confidence fijat we can defi*. 
nltely Ware what *' is .indeed the 
core " ; .. thris Blake’s! " Everything 
possible to be bel ieved . an image 
df.trptb.V.dnd Wbitehefldi forwkom , 
reality consisted of " events *Y Aach 
of;- which H prehended " softie relri- 
tion ship- with every other in the uni- 
verse. These are of course extreme 
examples, chosen to bolster the plausi- 
bility of Sir Peter's rejection of the 
whole notion. ; Tn the words of : Dr 
Hbllowfiy : - . 

Of ” th6 coheept of truth fdtneM Which 
befonis 1 essentially, to tH£ T imaginative 
literature, that in Which' tile Bppoilte of 
a truth, is not a : faljdiqpd. but, . . •> 


another inith he says, Wltii i toqch of 
scorn Which One cannot but! .delect 'dot 
Infrequently when litbrature .' and’ 1 its 
values ate at Issue—' *t . We -‘ore . back IH 
[BlakJ ri Beulah." Bull I do not believe' 
that "real .life ” Is' Beulah 1 at all. 

1 •'f hit is an argumrini; ! frOm a profes- 
sional' ih the field Of literature, which 
sdme scientists may fe^| 'i^’ not fully ; 


met , by Sir , Peter’s Rejoinder \ 
where >h e narrows thej ls^ue. down 'to!- 
the:qMektion,;"DId Coleridge really 
grakp the idea of a syncrgi&m between' 
reared and imagination ? '* (In the 
sensq that this synergism-fads bderi 1 
formulated by Popper iaftd MPdawar, . 
hlmwlf ) ; and proceeds to the claim, 
Which” on the material ■ presented to' 
us, he triumphantly Justlfits, that " I 1 
dp not wish to, appear arrogant,. but 
On this technical' and, rather specia- 
lised subject l am probably the better 
Informed and' the belter rend." The-, 
possibility - which Sir Peter does not' 
seem rendy to contemplate :1s tfaat.' ' 
Gplerldge’s. poetry ■ ;irriay nave. peno- ; .. 
tfated- more deeply., .lean Popper’s ■ 
logio \ into this :•> ^.simple-seeming ; 
thing, what “ is indeed ttraoas* " And 
ho. might then have . fajt- it doairablo ; 
to attach some Indlcution’of direction • 
to the final phfps« of >his do ole,' an; ' 
endorsement of .Hobbes* “‘there; 
can -be no contentment but in . pros 
ceeding’.; 1 agree 'STTporfr, abier 
wo fit n ? .. i-;.. .. 


Christian communities. So if one 
seeks explanations for afttisetnitism, 
one must look not just at, the hw t . 
but also at the psychological, religi- 
ous and social structures of Christian* 
communities. In: this symposium it 
is Dr M. Roche,. President of 
the National - Council for Sci- 
entific and Technological In- 
vestigation in Venezuela, who 
points out that, similarly, anti- 
scientism is not a worldwide move- 
ment, not even a movement of tech- 
nologically advanced countries, but a 
phenomenon restricted to Western 
Europe, North America, and, to 
some extent, Japan. If one .seeks 
explanations for anti-scientism, one 
must look not just at scientists, who 
arc much the same everywhere, but 
ut (he peculiarities of this 'limited 
group of societies, and one must' 
attempt to see what it js that makes 
them peculiarly susceptible to this 
ailment. 

The politician In the present 
gathering. Dr G. Pelletier. Federal 
.Secretary of Stale In Cnnudn; sees 
this ut once. He wastes no time on 
trivial remarks about the character- 
istics of scientists. For hint the heart 
of tbe problem lies in political struc- 
tures and in the relationship between 
these structures nnd public opinion. 
His thesis Is that the rate of techno- 
logical change is now so fast that the 
public at large is unable to assimilate 
the new information or adapt to it. 
This imbalance between the produc- 
tion and assimilation of information 
results in a suspicions and antagonis- 
tic attitude towards those who 
generate tbe new information (scien- 
tists among others) and occasionally 
in outbursts of anti-rational violence. 


Selective History 
of Theories of 
Visual Perception 
1650-1950 

Nicholas Pastor© 

litis book adopts a case-study 
approach in tracing the development 
of theories of perception since the 
seventeenth century. The ide«9 of 
tlic major figures arc discussed, 
including tliosc of Descartes, Locke, 
and Helmholtz. The book provides 
the reader with a background to 
current theories and a dear view of 
probJcms of permanent interest. 
Numerous text figures £ 4 - 5 ° 

OUP New York 

Knowledge and 
Perception 

Essays and Lectures 

H. A. Prichard 

Apart from ethical subjects, ihe 
subjects which interested Professor 
Prichard most were knowledge and 
perception. This book, which was 
fust published in 1950, went out of 
print in 1059 and was reissued in 
1970. Irconuinsanumbcrof 
important papers on subject* 
connected with perception and our 
knowledge of the external world, 
and witli them a course oflcctuics on 
the Theory of Knowledge presented 
by Descartes, Locfce, Berkeley, and 


The politicians who must ultimately becomes apparent if it is withdrawn, 
make decisions about new. informa- Fortunately, governments are mOtl- ' 
tipd are generally no> better equipped vated more by commbri- sense' thtiri - 
to -assimilate it tbap fbe public cat. by- economic theory, nnd fro present 1 


possible decisions are those that, Are really whs' expendable. ' V 
acceptable to public opinion. - For In a howeVtr, History has done 
Dr Pelletier,, then, the main defect the experiment for us, and Dr Roche 
lips In Ihe present < machlnefy'' by describes the result. ' He, gives a fW 
Which political decisions on scientific 1 cidnting account of the intelleclua] 
matters are reached. . Few who have 1 history of Spain where. In the sirf- 
hnd experience in advising govern- teenlh century, a conscious politico) * 
ment on science policy would dissent decision was mude to Suppfeis, free ; 
from this view. . inquiry mid enforce ortnodot^V ,DF 

On the other hand, what the efcono- Rocho does not seek a strict corrcla-" 
mists say in this symposium ia not lion between the suppression of sclen- 
helpful. To some extent this derives tlfic investigation and the economic 
from the limited reliability of econo- and political decline of Spain; hut 
mics ns a predictive science ; but. In he.iyiakes a strong case for the view 
Ihe case of H; D. •Johnson, -thri basic- ttthj It^as an important, ingredient,, 
uncertainty of pcpnomjc projection- His 1 Sketch of the rexhirfc Of f sbciety 
is further compounded by ain unusu- id Jyhich science and scientific modes 


; but. In he. ipakes a strong case for the view 
thri basic- tfiH 'It r 'toas an important, ingredient,, 
rejection- His 1 Sketch of the tqjttjirfc. Of l society. ; 


ally high degree of methodological of. thought were not practised leaves 
confusion. Professor Johnson argues 1 one in no doubt that it is not the sort 
that there is no correlation between . of society a sane maQ/WouJd adv6- 
thc expenditure on science in any lone crife'. ' . ; ; 1,1 

country and the rale of economic What has the pbilosoplier to say ? 

?- i : phcn Sal* 

great insight to appreciate that the tisls Ql j° U , ■ n 

rate of overall economic growth must cur £f nt _ '™ o ^ em0 i n ^ 9°*' 

be determined by a multitude of. dif-- M Dr Pelletier behoves. .because they 
ferent factors : and it Would be rather ' ore- 'primarily responsible for our 
remarkable if, in a situation where preseht indigestibly Wgh rate •. of 
other variables flilctuate, any one fac- 1 intellectual and technological change, 
tor was found to have a close cor- buf 'because they hnvein tbe past fow 
relation with overall econoftiic growth ' decides expjoited their special rela- 
over n relatively short period of time, tionship with governments in a 
It is rather like saying that there is socially irresponsible way — irrespon- 
no correlation between the slate of sible in the sense that they have not 
health of the population and the level been answerable to the people whose 
of consumption of vitamin C. This lives have been affected by their 
is surely true, but the role of vitamin . actions. Professor Toulmin considers 
C in maintaining health immediately ' that the history of scientists In 


Perception: Facts 
and Theories 
C.W. K. Mundle 

Professor Mundle presents the case 
against the Realism of common 
sense, criticizes both the traditional 
alternative theories and the 
arguments against Realism, and 
argues that, in dealing with 
perception, recent linguistic 
philosophy has proved barren. He 
defends a Realist theory, but one 
wliich rejects Realism regarding the 
ascriptiou of secondary qualities, 
like colours and flavours, to bodies 
external to that of the percipient. 

5 text figures £1.25 
paper covers 55P OK'S 

An Introduction to 
the Study of Man 
J. Z. Young 

‘Professor Young is never superficial 
.... this is a work of the highest 
significance, a major contribution to 
the gailicring of knowledge.’ - 
The Times Literary Supplement 
‘It is a superb introduction to human 
biology.' - The Lancet 
‘This excellent and important book 
will guide the reader wisely into the 
urgent business of acquiring 
control.' - New Scientist 
*A massive 700 page tome of uuitc 
startling erudition aud scope. - 
New Sunemum 

„ as&li.tc^dha^onciJIuuralk^ ifi 


The Memory 
System of the 
Brain 
J.Z. Young 

Here Professor Young explores the 
useful analogy that may be drawn 
between brain and computer. Both 
select correct responses in answer to 
-changes around them. Animals 
rcanalysc their surroundings and 
pass the important data to the brain, 
wliicli reacts by use of memory 
circuits established by previous ex- 
perience. It is suggested that systems 
of a few cells may ho the basic units 
of memory, each storing one new 
‘bit’ of information. 8 half-tone 
plates 18 text -figures £1.60 

A Model of the 

Brain 

J.Z. Young 

Tills book out lines the essential 
features of nervous organization and 
looks at (lie simif arim-s and 
differences but ween brains and 
machines. The brain rapacities uf 
various animals art: discussed in 
terms of llicir cell numbers and 
connexions. A number of li-ai ures 
iliai allow a nervous system to learn 
fo described using ihe octopus brain 
as a model. The coils! ruu ion of 
computers based ii|X>n these 

S ri 1 tuples is discussed, m text 
gurcs £ 2.10 


government is another trahison des 
cfercs. There is a small element of 
truth., in this, but .the analysis remains 
unacceptably ^superficial.. There Is, 
aftd always has Wn« an Area 6f 
secrecy at tho centre of government ; ' 
and those who advocate an open, 
society must always seek to limit or 
reduce this area. There arc, of 
eburse, scientists who advise govern- 
ment under conditions .of secrecy; 
but These same conditions apply to 
oft enormous range’ 6f government 
advj6C in which scientists play, ho 
part.' ' When '' scientists - advi$e ‘ 
gAYrirnnl'dnt 'they. ( beh&Ve neither 
m6te nor less irresponsibly thata. eco- 
nomists, historians, or clvjJ servantaj . 
It is no solution to soclalix^blonii 
to advocate that scientists should: 
have greater moral virtues or greatet^ 
foxesiabLtiiaiLatbor .educated men. 

'Sir; Alan Bullock, wjth the long’ 
view of the historian, mokes the ; 
important point that the current wave 
of -emotion is not directed only 
ogalhst science : it Is an anti-inteUeh- - 
tual, even nnti-cultural, movement, a 
fordi of primitivism that sweeps aside 
all attempts to solve problems by 
rational judgment. The anti-science 
voice Is emotional and mystical ;• 
it shows fear and resentment, but' 
little understanding, fri n lecture on * 
the nature of scientific revoUitioris - 
given In Oxford Inst year, Jacques 
Merleau-Ponly asked whether there 
really was any alternative to scien- 
tific inquiry ; his answer was; " Ou 
la science ou la barbarle.” 
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The Anatomy of 
the Nervous 
System of 
Octopus vulgaris 
J.Z. Young 

Professor Young here describes the 
nerve cells and tracts of the brain of 
the octopus as completely as possible 
with present knowledge, The 
numbers of cells in the various lobes 
of the brain have been estimated, 
and their connections demonst rated 
by experimental degenerat ion. Full 
evidence is given for the orgaiti/ation 
of the circuits of the visua land 
tactile memory systems, and 
experimental and histological 
methods arc described in detail. The 
structure of the brain is illustrated 
by numerous pboiograplw nnd 
drawings. Four-coloured 
frontispiece C43 (ext figures £\ 1 
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FRANK SWINNERTON i 
Nor AJI Tliy Tears _ 

216pp. Hutthinson. £2. 

V^ro.the author not so obviously 
game foi* many more books, it would 
b® tempting to say that his fifly- 
fourtli, written as he . approaches 
; mnetyi reminds one of Dr Johnson's 
comment on n woman's preaching: 
uie tyomler is lhai it’s done at atL 
It would be herd to maintain that 
Not All T-hv Tears comes up to (he 
standard of his .best fiction, since 
despite its lively construction ; and 
wide rfcnge of characters, there is a 
ceftaih lack of verisimilitude about 
■much of their behaviour which, alas, 
depends largely on the way they talk 
and tfete ; attitudes they express — 
.inescapably those of an earlier age. 
.The tough : . twenty-five-year-oid 
heiress to a Fleet Street empire, who 
Js the foctis of nltentioh, is some- 
what inclined to shriek and glare and 
collapse, particularly after a glass 
or two of champagne with her oily 
legal adviser, In the manner of a 
Victorian heroine rather than the 
dogged and indeed pig-heuded new 
broom who decides to liven up tho 
old firm with mure sex and sophisti- 
cation. : « . ; - 

The Lapraik empire includes,- it 
is true, a number of cosy old types 
(not _ only nice Rose editing -the 
kmtting-cookcry-syndrome woraep’s 
magazine) who would seem strangers 
in today's Fleet Street jungle. The 
best-loved, and therefore most re- 
sented by young Vera after her 
dad’s demise, is Simon Hardcastle, 
everyone's confidant and a tolerant 


father-in-law to: the aggressive editor 
of Lftpraik's weekly H'oWrf \vhrim 
Vera falls for. But even Morrispn 
can’t take being bullied by a woman; 
nor, perhaps, the fact that Simon 
is summarily sacked when his wife's 
illness necessitates his absence. After 
some other nasty snubs, the final 
collapse of Vera's morale is brought 
about by the prospect of her own 
absence 1 "for a small operation ”, 
jrist : at the' hoint when Morrispn is 
l&uncbidg a rival weekly. Hardcastlc, 
with a bit tif syrtipathy, achieves what 
no amount of toadying or defiance 
could have done — the educating of 
VeTa.' ’ 

Frank Swinnerton >is never at a 
loss for incident ; there are both 
office and.> domestic tensions inter- 
woven here, and he has managed 
his ■ two : big scenes— the office 
dinner and a Jolly discussion, on 
politics and such, at Simon's club 
— with considerable aplomb and 
expertise. He is a good deal (ess 
convincing on the interior mono- 
logues in which most of the women 
characters spend some time indulg- 
ing: only with Simon's lonely, nice, 
dependent wife worrying about her 
daughters and her health does he 
create a . wholly sympathetic, figure. 
Those who actually know Fleet Street- 
office life- may raise an eyebrow or 
two, but they wit! nevertheless find 
much to entertain in the remarkably 
agile and fluent narrative that Mr 
Swinnerton invents ; and .it even 
looks, from (he last page, ns though 
he is full of Ideas for a sequel. In 
which Vera becomes, • as no 
woman in ftpt has yet done, the 
effective controller of a press empire. 


Myths of anti-climax 


. ■ • » 


URSULA K. LE GU1N s 
The Lathe of Ilcavcn 
184pp. Collnncz. £[.80. 

JAMES BLISH : 

The Day After Judgement 
166pp. Faber. £1.60. 

RICHARD COWPER i 
Kulderak 

186pp. Golluncz. £1.80. 

Science fiction seems to be going 
through an oddly reflective phase at 
the moment — -no one rculiy leaves 
Earth, and the quests are nil back- 
ward-looking. Feeding Dante into the 
computer is the beginning of wisdom. 
Perhaps the conventions have multi- 
plied to the point where it's necessary 
to erase the corners of the maps, and 
extend the boundaries of the un- 
known once more. At any rale, the 
grand colonizing confidence that 
annexed the galaxies has shrunk to a 
wry paradox, boxed inside someone's 
skull. 

Dual lime-tracks. alternative 
universes \ Miss Lelache said. ‘Do 
you see a lot of old late-night TV 
shows ? 1 " This comes from The 
Lathe of Heaven, a consciously un- 
surprising talc about a man whoso 
dreams change the world, and (ho 
mtid scientist who tries to channel 
his powers into u crude utopinn pro- 
gramme. The old theme of playing 
God is treated in n toned-down way, 
as though Ursula Le Guin finds its 
lurid archetypes rufher embarrassing. 
When the arrogant dreams and the 
nightmares have run their course, 
they leave behind a hybrid, shabby 
world that’s learnt humility. " ‘Thank 
you very much \ Orr spid, and shook 
hands with his boss. The big green 
flipper was cool on his human hand.” 
Human warmth, it Js hoped, will keep 
the metaphysics at bay for a while. 

But The Lathe of Heaven is not 
very convincing about the possibility 
or outgrowing expansionist fantasies. 
When the genre gets self-conscious 
and reviews its own repertoire like 
this, you can see how much at its 
best it is a matter of surfaces — of the 
trite symmetries or " ideas ”, the ver- 
bal liveliness lhai comes from engin- 
eering clashes between alien conven- 
tions. The distinctive frisson Imp pens 
when images or myLhs achieve just 
enough solidity lo act as menial irrit- 
ants. (Addicts, you notice, are not 
satisfied until they have gone off and 
told the plot to someone else, passed 


it on, because like n joke it only 
acquires real existence in. those 
moments when it jostles the contents 
of someone’s consciousness nnd pro- 
duces, perhaps, its minor modifica- 


tion there.) “ Mature ’’ (humble, 
realist) science fiction, which is what 
Miss Le Gujn. wnnts, is a contradic- 
tion : the very, banality of most of its, 
motifs is the secret of its power to 
insert its grubby paradoxes into 
reality. 

Janies Blish understands this very 
well, and therefore flourishes in the 
present claustrophobic environment: 
The Day after Judgement is a fitting 
footnote to his interminable rhyme- 
less epic of n world lacking the sense 
of an ending. The tone is one of 
laconic hysteria, the cast start 
off in an understandably blank 
and peevish mood, having just 
survived what ought by rights 
to have been the end of the 
world. The black magic, far from be- 
ing an escape, is merely one more 
mechanical, unreliable symbolic sys- 
tem in a world already plagued with 
useless knowledge. 

The horrors are done with a brisk, 
clinical fascination, and every oppor- 
tunity for bad jokes is exploited with 
tireless emphasis — the American 
High Command in bunkers deep 
under Denver tangling with the 
Powers of Hell encamped in a Gothic 
fortress of red-hot iron in Denth Val- 
ley, or Beelzebub’s Legions pulling 
the wings off helpless bombers, or 
asbestos-clad marines confronting 
snaky-haired Furies In the gene- 

ral confusion about who’s fighting 
who, wonderful confrontations 
occur, like that between Satan and 
’’ General D. Willis McKnight, a Yel- 
low Peril fan since his boyhood read- 
ing^ of The American Weekly in 
Chicago ". Of course. Mr Blish.’ like 
C. S. Lewis, is one of those people 
who find God’s jokes endlessly funny. 
God’s final joke, for the moment, is 
told in four pages of creaking but 
creditable Miltonic blank verse by 
Satan himself, crucified on a para- 
dox. As the circles of discourse gel 
narrower and the bathos accelerates, 
the author’s pedantic relish grows. 
Mr Blish is thoroughly at home with 
dead (or should it be undcad) lan- 
guages. and in the current crisis with 
conventions he still has plenty of 
room lo manoeuvre. 

The present obsession with failed 
Armngcddons and 'learning lo live 


ROBERT JORDAN I . 

Thanksgiving ■ . 

315pp. MacGibbon 1 and Kee. £1 .95. 

One of the cosier formulas for a 
novel of emotional suspense and 
moral dilemma is that which in- 
volves a group of people iiboul to 
participate in some character-form- 
ing act of desperation. They make 
their enhance looking, . 
placid, if resolved ; the trick, though, 
Is in bringing those lukewarm rela- 
tionships to boiling poult as they all 
get nearer the heaL 
la* this case, it’s a group of young 
people : Chris and Elinor, a happy 
radios! couple, Eric and Linda, who 
can’t make up their minds whether 
dtey are a couple or not, and 
Peter— dour, efficient and appar- 
ently the odd mao out— whose ex- 
pertise in demolition makes him an 
essential member of the clan. They 
are brought together by a common 
contempt for American society in 
general and a loathing of the Ameri- 
can Vietnam policy in particular, 
and plan to blow up a country club 
in an exclusive part of Long Island 
in order to bring its well-heeled 
rodents to an understanding of the 
monstrous ac.ts 41 wrougbt in the name 
of the SjJeri^Ma jority. 

. it’s difficult to see quite why they 
should decide on the country club as 
a prime target, though it’s no small 
aid lo the plot that Elinor’s father 
should have designed the place, and 
that her parents’ beach house should 
be conveniently empty so that the 
principal characters can brood on 
the bloodier aspects of their in- 


with the aliens must have something 
,tp do with the politics of ddlcnlc.; 
It nlso reflects Ihe regret Hi I feeling 
that technology Is lost in the mists of 
disapproval.' Science fiction is ad- 
justing its unwieldy bulk lo express 
a new kind of stalcmnlc. Tho way 
out must be somewhere in the past, 
some turning that was missed, sonic 
vital awareness that slipped imper- 
ceptibly awny. Kitldesak by Richard 
Cowper [the theme is truly obsessive) 
is not as powerful as The Day after 
Judgement . but provides a more ex- 
trovert and accessible version of the 
myth of anti-climax. His people have 
survived the end, have lived under- 
ground in an ever-decreasing cir- 
cuit of tunneis and burrows for more 
than two thousand years, a retro- 
gressive culture ruled by a ginnt 
computer and its robot f * Factor ”) 
minions. The book is about how the 
humans reclnini their ancient powers 
in the nick of time, before ihe compu- 
ter finally decides they’re irrelevant. 
The best way to convey the delights 
of innocence regained is to quote: 
Something had caught him as he 
falling to what would other- 
wise have been certain death at the bot- 
tom of the shaft. The machine I He 
heaved himself up on to his elbows 
and, as he did bo, ne heard a low growl 
in the darkness behind him. " What are 
you ? ”, he whispered. 


tended action *n^ woiTy at ibtij 
personality criitt with lij* of 

projected clime JU' 1 

road. And there's to be » «w*»dcr- 
able amount of brooding 
rying before the (symbol*.) 
riving Day dawns and lhc npendum 

lets under lay. Elinor * ns** 

miserable by a change of plan who* 
involves timing IhetJomjM ta go wl 
when the club h «H wf 
first they had intended to bomb 
place when il was empty): after all. 
they are people she grew up with -* 
fac‘ which seems to make all the 
difference for her. Chris* disturbed 
by Elinor’s lack of resolve ; he also 
decides that he ought to stop 
undermining himself W'tn nail 
baked Freudian-oriented assump- 
tions ". Eric is torn between i umla 
and a girl he left behind ; Lnula s 
tough exterior shows strong signs ol 
cracking to reveal the soft-centre she 
wishes Eric would come to know 
and love ; Peter, meanwhile, chouses 
to drop his mask of cool indiffer- 
ence at a lime when Linda is 
confused enough to be ready lo 
drop her pants. 

Tangled webs, netslk-w lo say. do 
nothing lo assist shakily-laid plans, 
though at the appointed hour the 
five set out with their bombs 
primed, their nerve-ends twitching 
and their emotions in a state of riot 
We knew, of course, thut it doesn’t 
matter much whether the club 
house and its occupants arc blown 
into the next county nr not : the 
author was out lo treat us to the 
niculy stuff of human drama though 
he, like his saboteurs, was doomed 
lo failure from the start. 


"1 am Dug **, came the pi nil i«v.- 
pause. It was n word from the s.iiuis 
I hnl meant next to nothing lo Mol. " Ate 
yon a l-hclnr 1 " lie demanded. 

” Wind is factor, Mnsier ? “ 

That answered thul one. 

Dog is superseded later by control 
of grander and more dangerous 
machines, and finally Ihe computer 
itself, but this moment more (him 
any other in the book encapsulates 
the blameless delights of the play- 
ground wailing on the other vide of 
the computerized nightmare. For 
“Dog” read “Car”, or better 
” Cadillac " {“ n word out of the sagas 
that meant next lo nothing. . . .") : at 
its most u nselfcon scions moment s 
science fiction focuses unerringly on 
our shamefaced alTcction for gad- 
gets. our guilt about crude cultural 
colonizing. 

In a recent (vintage) episode of Star 
Tick on television. Captain Kirk and 
his men encountered the God Apollo : 
he demands his old due of human 
worship, but they greet his mellow, 
waning lightnings with their own 
matching arrogance — ” Sec if you can 
locate his power source. . . ." Tender 
or tough, science fiction is capable of 
a dreadful innocence, an utter tact- 
lessness that shames the realists. If it 
is in for a period of self-examination, 
one can only hope it docs not end up 
merely respectable. 


Coitus uninterruptus 


JENNY FABIAN i 
A Chemical Romance 
175pp. Talmy, Franklin. £1.75. 

The heroine narrator is one Tiptree 
Gibbon who. [ike Jenny Fabian her- 
self. is the author of a book about 
a groupie which caused a liny stir 
"ii ils publication not long ago. In 
A Chemical Romance Miss Gibbon 
moves through a world of journalists, 
agents, film directors, musicians and 
other supposedly glamorous people, 
dazed by drugs, astrology, medita- 
tion and mind-blowing. Instead of 
a narrative there are a succession 
of cursory accounts of meetings 
(must y sexual) with various people 
(mostly male) in various countries. 
C li a rasterization is non-existent : 
people have names, professions and 


clothes, the last of which arc soon 
removed to reveal the sexual organs. 

If Miss Fabian's aim is to make 
coition sound completely uninterest- 
ing. then she has pulled off this tricky 
teat magnificently. The mechanics 
or the sexual act tire described in 
detail but without feeling. Far from 
being the hard-boiled stuff it pur- 
ports to be. tho world of this hook 
belongs strictly to the fiction or 
large circulation women’s maga- 
zines: "his eyes (winkled blue ami 
Ins henna'd hair glowed like a halo 

[2? hls hc ? tl He swayed his lean 

, “cross the gang-plank " The 

writing is atrocious, the observation 
is feeMc and there is not a glimmer 
or wu — m sllor , lhc book has |10L|] 

mg lo recommend it. Readers who 

ever 'm7 niC y •u : r i,y sh °cked. how- 

2 SC lWy ri,Kl ,hal h holJ > 


recommended backtoL^ 

leading for (he UnwwShl 
London a degree conn?i? 
sociology/. 

*1-80 (July 6) . 


Going Under 
Lydia 

Chukovskaya 

irunslalcd from the Russian 
by Peter M. Weston 

A haunting novel, set durin. 
the period of the 1949 puroj 
of the intellectuals. By thT 
author or The Deserted Hm 
- \ . ..stands out from all 
others. In ils quietness, In 
c.iln» ncecptuiice of horror 
the bonk is deeply moving'- 
Daily Tch giaph. ‘Remarkable 
and superbly written'— T.LS, 
‘One Huy in the Life of lew 
Deni unit th was spoken of as 
a iiMsicrptcoc, The Deserted 
Home may be spoken of as 
one, loo* Listener . 

J.:.0U (July 27) 


The World of 
Mr. Mulliner 
P. G. 

Wodehouse 

The omnibus Mulliner— first 
published in 1935 and now 
expanded lo contain all tbe 
talcs. 

(«2: pages, £3.00 (July 6) 


Death of the Fox 

n novel about Ralegh 

George Garrett 

‘This is, quite simply aad 
honestly, one of the finest 
novels wc have ever read, a 
novel that restores fiction to 
the realm of literature. 
The ‘‘Fox’’ is Sir Walter 
Rnlcgh. The novel opens on 
the morning or the day on 
which, after spending 13 years 
in the Tower of London 
under sentence of death from 
James 1, he is about to hear 
thut sentence confirmed, with 
his execution to lake place 
the next day. It closes 24 hours 
Inter as the hendsmnn's axe 
descends. Mr Garrett spent 
years oil this novel and hls 
talent shines forth on every 
page’ — Publishers' Weekly 

‘George Garrett’s book is 
more (him a novel. about 
Walter Ralegh; it is a revene 
... a meditation on an age-*' 
u dream of the English 
Renaissance and its decoy — 

Newsweek 

Demy 8vo, 739 pages, £2.75 
(July 27) 


2 Clement’s Inn 
London WC2A 2EP 
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ILYA TOLSTOYs , - * 

TolstonMy Ftfbf. . — . :v 

Translated by Ann Dunnlgali 
yna n. Peter Owen. £3.50. 

hr Tolstoy'* thirteen children, Ilya, 
Si second son, was on© of the most 
“- 15 He< Is a point of sweet- 

light in what aU loo many 
S tSrned 8 mto a dark and biller 

X; m s° me wa * a h ? ?"■ an ,n ; 

man. His reminiscences of 
I fetber show that he must have 
£n a rather lovable one. 

Mlyo Tolstoy was born Jn 1866. HU 
o.ltnlscence: of Leo Tolstoy, who 
W tn 1910 were published in Eng- 
ft 'id' 'plS Vl?14. A *»nd 

fZX himielf died. It I. thl. 
“Lx Ann Dunnlgan b» ram- 
K Ilva writes of being over 
Sty, Hving in a foreign country 
f frnm aU that is native to me . 
Henri Troyat has told us that Ilya 
Sled to America, and worked 

Tthe motion-picture industry there, 

mainly on film of Resurrection. 
U fact, Hya was only sixty-seven 

W Ahhoug d h e his book first came out 
ioon after his fathers death, it 
ecchewed sensationalism. 1 } .is a 
Suential story of his childhood, 

adolescence, maturity, nnd of hls 
parents’ tragedy. He writes of child- 
Ld memories— u starlit taament 
b which there glcums on Infinitude 
of golden points". He depicts what 
It was like to be an impressionable 
nnnll boy in the Russian countryside 
o hundred years ago. the son of a 
nenius in the days before his fathers 
R conversion”, and before Yusnuya 
' palyann became Pandemonium. So 
nuch has been written about the un- 
happy closing phase of Tolstoy’s life 
lhat it is good to have these relatively 
calmer days recalled. 

Even then, of course. Leo Tolstoy 
was not as other men. In addition to 
his genius there was his rank. Liya's 


emphasis on the. fact that bis father 
was a nobleman ' and; a patrician L*. 

- necessafy to an adequate understand- 
ing of tihe life he led; ' . 

One of my parents* main concerns dur- 1 
tag these early years was to shield us 
from outside influences. The world was 
divided into two parts : one Composed 
of ourselves and the other of eveiyone 
else. We were special people, and the 
ethers Were not our equals. ... It was 
mostly maman, of course, who Was 
guilty of entertaining such notions, but 
papa, too, jealously guarded us from 
association with the village children.. 
He was responsible to a considerable 
decree for the groundless arrogance and! 
self-esteem that such an Upbringing. In- 
culcated in us, and from which 1 found 
it so bard (o free myself, . . 

HyaY memories of life within the 
household provide a succession of 
pleasant pictures— Tolstoy illustrating 
Jules Verne for his children, out 
riding and coursing, playing^ the 
piano while Aunt Tanya sang. There 
are vivid sketches of distinguished 
visitors, such as Pet, Strakhov, and 
Gay. Turgenev Is drawn more fully. 
Tolstoy and Turgenev were inherent- 
ly incompatible. Ilya relates a delight- 
ful episode of the two men quarrel- 
ling over whether Turgenev had shot 
or missed a woodcock, and of how 
honour was saved for both of them. 
When he comes to Tolstoy’s crisis, 
and the final tragedy, Uya condemns 
no one except Chertkov, and him less 
severely than others have done. 

Of Tolstoy himself, one of the most 
complicated of nil characters, his son 
writes with compassionate under- 
standing: “ I never pretended to be 
a follower of my father, though 1 
always believed in him." He h&s a. 
sensitively written chapter on Tol- 
stoy's relations with Aunt Mashn. He 
prints her moving letter describing 
Tolstoy’s lust visit to her in the con- 
vent. Tolstoy's sister knew— as every 
reader of Bulgakov’s diary of The 
Last Year of Lea Tolstoy, also trans- 
lated by Ann Dunnlgan, must have 
realized— Ihnl Tolstoy's final flight 
was just to solitude. 


GAIL CAMERON l , 

Rose i A Biography, of 
Fitzgerald Kennedy . 

223pp. Michael Joseph. £2,60. 


,• -Who 


to,' unlike her! brothers,, doted on bad lo head every list: they were i 
r father without being, intimidated urged (o compete even against each 


by him* 


The wonder was : th&! . there 


Tbe Kennedys have, been good at 
manning their publicity. Not until 


repeated tragedy land ignominy re- against sending her there), was an " ers ^]L W'd was hot. Simply; mJPJp"' 
moved the family from the front rank excellent ! preparation for her mar- menljng tlje policy of ah disband who 
of ; politics, if only temporarily, were riage L against her father's wishes, to f°“ Id appreciate achiovement. only 
there many unvarnished . inside the brasnly. energetic and. a nibltlous in its most obvfpus .forms,' Probably 


stones in common currency. And Joe.:Konn«?dy. According to Miss ? u ,r._ wo* "" 
we have had to wait until Mrs Joseph Came com, Rose Kennedy' advised her. faith, ^ducation.She isa.sin- 

Kenhedy . is over eighty to bpY9 husband to 6npH from his notorious cer ®y* j 

a candid portrait from the life of Trafalgar Da'y speech me cfalm, that woman; the discipline j|nd oWer Of 


Jlna to Miss dnd need look no farther thn'd/her 
y advised her. faM and hOi' education. She is a.sfa- 
tils notorious “Wly. J 

the cfalm. that woman ; the discipline nnd otter Of 


. — - « — “ " w -fr- . t .iiHawHiiy tv will,, iiviniin tititviivu, . - : ,, .... .. ■ . , . ' • : * . 

a candid portrait from the life of Trafalgar, Da'y speech, mo cfalm, that woman ; the discipline n n 4 oritar Of. 
the malriamh who , wqs . tbe only democracies and dictatorships were Jb e ^c^.-Heart Convfint m piumeil- 
mother In American history tb 's^j compatible, not from any ideological al ' 

three of her sons elected to the Senate convictions but for essentially noli- , or 'uhdamcntaUst -Irish : Chthol^.. _ 


_ . _ — convictions but for essentially poli- 

and one become President of the tica] reasons. “ Yotrwill have lb pro-’ 
United Slates. Oail Cameron Ms duee concrete suggestions lo bring 
been a Life reporter, and her bio; home your point . ' site told . him, 
graphy has the weaknesses as well as “ nn d you know perfectly well lhat 
the merits of that journal s tradition, you will find yourseLf discussing 
but she establishes beyond doubt that issues which a diplomat' should not 
it was the Roman matron rather than ra ise M • 

her more spectacular hiwband who since the ranking of his millions 
wm the true inspiration of that ultra- took- her husband away from home 
ordinary training stable and political at j^st as much as Boston politics 
forcing house. had taken her father. Rose Kennedy 

Britain first became aware of Mrs had always nssumed the • day-to-day 

wr • * i 1 1 - __ . 


A Pictorial History of 

English 

Architecture 

JOHN BETJEMAN 

A lavishly illustrated book on the buildings of England 
which is unlike any other book on the same subject. John 
Betjeman relates the buildings to the people who built 
them, used them or lived in them, and by emphasising 
their social and official functions, adds enormously to our 
appreciation and enjoyment of them. Publication July 6. 
60 colour, 125 other illustrations. £ 5 net 


London’s Historic 
Railway Stations 

JOHN BETJEMAN 
Photographed by JOHN GAY 

London’s railway stations are the work of masters who 
built with a similar sense of space and awareness of 
materials ns the builders of the great cathedrals. John 
Gay’s marvellous photographs are as revealing as John 
Betjeman's text and the twelve London stations that his 
book deals with have never been described in this way 
before. 

ISO photographs. £3.50 net 

JOHN MURRAY 


livai reruns. • i uu wm . imvc iu pro- . ..... jj.; . i 

duee concrete sitgnestions lo bring . ; 

hnmft unur sh* fnW him b_f adding the letters EDM (Enfant de | 


cistri. Hence the insistence ori. qbser- 


Kennedy just before the Second 
World War when she arrived, . in 


home your point V she told hJmT ™ 

“ and you know -perfectly well lhat JJJ* ^ ^ 

you will find yourseLf discussing ***? ' 

W hlch a diploma!' should not “".Thth sha hns aet her ! 

Since the mnklne of hl> miUlous ; 

took her husband away from home jjj? ihf ^ i.nnnr^nntt^nr^II^ fm 

at least as much as Boston politics Bo-eetllng im : . 

.h, 0S ?i„vT e .S ' Two almost throwaway .. items 
w fhl nb6ut ' Joe Kennedy strike chill even' 

responsibility of (he strenuous up- nl this remove. If MisS Cameron Is 
btlngjng of their ch Idrert.-TTiev were to W . be | iewd when she says that one 


World War when she arrived. . in bringing of thc(r children.- They were to he^plleved when she siivs that one 
London as the beriitiftd and youth-; fed polities t cu rrtrtkJnffnSa Vlr- of ^ s b primary motlvL in preaching 
“ wife of an Amejtan .Amb^ turily from the lime they 'shed l heir {so i a Uonism w 9 s. a ddcp-«Stcd fear 
sador on whose tferfa the only milk teeth; they were prodded to do for h j 8 sons * nCes (‘‘he did not think 
charitable comment Chat can be better nt 1 School; they were given he could bear the eventuality of a 
made is that his handsome family reading- lists and examined on them lost sou “) he must have been bldeous- 
of four sons and five daughters nnd they were never ullowed to dls- i v r ar none j n menalomanla while he 


he could bear the eventuality of a 
lost son *') he must have been hideous- 
ly far gone in megalomania whjle he 


at once earned the goodwill of the cuss trivialities nt table. It might be w »s representing his country abroad. 
British public. She was then forty- argued, taking ihe pervasive religious And when his son Joseph .failed to 
seven add had been exposed to poli- teaching into account, that there was getJnlo ihe Yale game, and so win 
tics since the age of five, as the nothing in ail this which wns foreign hjs football letter at Harvard, hls 
daughter of the legendary “ Honey to many a Victorian upbringing, and father " stormed on the field and pub* . 

licly berated aad screamed at the' 


Fitz". John Fitzgerald, the first 
Catholic Mayor of Boston. " Stand 
up straight and cooperate with the 
photographers. They have a job to 
do, too ", he told the eldest daughter 


that the regime was iTnbsuhl only licly berated ana screamed at the' 
because it was anachronistic. But coach Ode can only wonder that a . 
the ethos wus not Victorian. All that man capable of sucV .bchavlour 
hard driving was in pursuit npt of should have been appoinlctKto any 
excellence but of success. Kennedys considerable public office. 


Jane Austen in private 


JANE AIKEN HODGE i 

The Double Life of Jane Austen 

252pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £3. 

For all its rather catchpenny title, 
this is a serious and very compe- 
tent addition to "the literature of 
the subject the first full-length 
critical biography since Elizabeth 
Jenkins's 1958 volume. The reason, 
apparently, for the employment of a 
tide so questionable is that Jane 
Aiken Hodge is determined to de- 
molish the belief— which one would 
suppose few people to hold nowa- 
days — that Jane Austen resembled 
to any noticeable extent the saintly 
aunt-figure that is conjured up by 
the early memorials of the Austen 
family. Her point, in other words, 
Js that Jane’s life wns double 
in the sense thnt it was passed 
on two quite separate planes — that 
of the Austen family-circle, and that 
of the private world of the novch 
which she shared only with Cassan- 
dra. And the way that is here chosen 
lo exhibit this alleged duality is by 
conducting us upon a remorselessly 
thorough tour through the whole of 
the events that are recorded in the 
Letters — u process which, to tell the 
truth, comes in the end to someth ing 
like being forced to sit through n 
non-stop, twenty-four-hour omni- 
bus edition of The Archers. True it 
is, of course, that the Austens were 
a vast, interesting and united family, 
but it is equally true that the 
recording of tbe exact movements 
of each of them in strictly chrono- 
logical order (to say nothing of such 
other peripheral old friends as the 
Digweeds and the Bigg Withers of 
Manydown) cannot but result, even- 
tually. in a state little short of total 
stupefaction ; and this is a pity, 
because Mrs Hodge •’as much to tel! 
us on all manner ol other things, 
and Jane's Letters, used in discre- 
tion, are uncommonly revealing of 
the sharper side of her personality : 

[ do not think I was much in reuiiesi 
Ishe remarks after a ccriain hall), 
people were rather ant nul lo ask me 
l ill ificy could not help it. 

Only think of Mrs- Holders being 
dead !— rPnnr woman, she Iws done the 
only thing in llw world she could 


possibly do, to make one ccnsa lo 
abuse her. 

Single women Jinve a dreadful propen- 
sity for being poor — whiirfi Is one very 
strong argument in favour of matri- 
mony. 

Dearest Henry 1 (her brother] What a 
(urn he has for being illl 
[Of Mrs Deedes's confinement). I hope 
she Will get the betMr of this Mar- 
ianno.'and then I wduld recommend to 
her and Mr D. the simple regimen of 
separate rooms. 

Aad so forth : (he paw extends, and 
the claws are not retracted ; nothing 
could really less resemble the sancti- 
fied presentment of kind Aunt Jane. 

Mrs Hodge, of course, makes the 
obvious point : that what Jane wrote 
to Cassandra was written for the 
latter’s eye alono and that no one 
ever dreamt of the letters becoming 
public properly. Or, rather, no one 
but Cassandra herself who, as we 
arc only too sadly awn re, grew so 
regrettably busy with the scissors 
and the Tire during her later years. 

It would, however, be doing grove 
injustice to this careful study to 
leave the impression that it contains 
nothing but a continuous paraphrase 
of the Letters, for it is also full of 
keen insights on .a large number of 
other topics. On, for example, the 
glorious high spirits of the juveni- 
lia; on the fact that Henry Tilney in 
Nonhanger Abbey is, of all June's 
male characters, the one whose cost 
of mind most resembles her own ; 
on the mood of high moral serious- 
ness which informs Mansfield Park. 
here described perhaps a little exces- 
sively as its author’s Pilgrim s 
Progress', on the curious robustness 
and even savagery, or Sandiron in 
contrast with the belated roman I i- 
cism of its immediate predecessor. 
Persuasion. Ihere is also a good 
deal about the actual mechanics of 
the publish ing of the novels, from 
which we learn, among other inter- 
esting particulars, that tho total sum 
Lhcy net ltd for Jane during her 
lifetime was £671 1 6s. 

All tilings considered, then, Mrs 
[lodge must he credited with having 
done a goml job. She lias no new 
facts, because llicre arc no new 
facts. It is. indeed, interest ini; to 
compare her book in Ibis respect 


with R. NV. Chapman's wonderful 
little volume of 1948, Jane Austen: 
Facts and Problems ; in which, as it 
were, the skeleton Uf this new offer- 
ing already lies concealed. Mrs 
Hodge has added flesh to the bones, 
perhaps at times an excessive quan- 
tity of it, but it is surely ungracious 
to cavil at a work upon which such 
loving care has been lavished, which 
is so blessedly free from errors and 
stupidities, and which Is bound lo 
give an immense amount of pleasure 
and refreshment. 

Pro-Borgia 

FREDERICK ROLFE t 
Letters to Juuieu Walsh 
Edited by Donald Weeks 
58pp. Bertram Rolu. £4, 


Here, in n limited edition of 500 mini- j 
bered copies, nre fifteen letters from 1 
Frederick Roifo to Dr James J. .• 
Walsh of New York City, u Roman 
Catholic who, like Rolfc. had been 
adjudged to have no vocation for holy, 
orders. The correspondence began 
in 1903 as u result of Rolfc 's reading V 
in The New York Saturday Review ; 

:i defence of the Borgia pope, Alexnn- ! ■ ■ 
dcr VI. a subject dear to the heart of 
Huron Corvo whose Chronicles of the. 
House of Borgia hud been so savaged 
by his publisher Grant Richards that 
he tried in vain to have his name 
deleted from lhc volume. j 

Begun in a spirit of alliance against '■ 
the C hurch's traduction of Alexander 
VI, the correspondence continued in 
the Corvine pattern with sullies, pyro- 
lechnicul displays of erudition (which 
must surely tup the source af patron- 
age) and Iryings-oul of passages that 
became incorporated in Hadrian the 
Seventh, in ways exemplified by 
Donald Weeks in his careful notes. 

It ended hlastingly in 1911 (may 
xiiij) : 

Wli.it with your allegiance to lhc frec- 
niasninc lj uiIh1w aster nf Sauclissinia 

Sup liia i who employs his mother to 
ul lack iny Mother on his behalf) A your 
infatuation for dial fc>:i iiimslc fire- 
insurance agent k. H. Ilcnsni). I lmiii 
i|iiile understand that you prefer eu- 
sk i ii cement in a sulky -til cnee. 





JUNE 23^72 :^^ I 

i ' , - 1 

your Weight to the noo? il . - : 1 
mouth to the spoonful ■ $ I 

you have ndi mqnilond W v 
grounds strength or »h*^ •h 
portability : you have ac^ n » ' 
on the basis of ihe past vK^- 
acted according 

bawd On generalirat . 

events— ami neither genera?? 
nor probabilities «bt - ^ i 
in your brain, for ihe^P 1 : 
not properties of the world : x, aft 
suppose that you gave up tat,? 011 
informed guesses and denw ' 
continuously, direct selection 1 * 
reality. How would you* 

Would you not avoid mW 0 "* 
never fall through rolSf^ 
boards, never be upset by b »A t 
—never he misled by 
the evidence? Yes. Indeed? te* . 
were suflicicnt evidence avniiahL u 
the fact is that there i* f reqSV^ 

possibility or time, .for leVtlng t 0 

boards or food. They must be ff 
on trust— trust based on the pS 
stored in the brain. 

We have arrived at oue*iin. 
which may be answered bySS 
ment We can measure performT,' 
in the pari nil or total absenc7,5 
sensory datu. and establish wheih/, 
, how f" perception 
behaviour continue in remain a JT 
priatc. .We find Iha, we can co‘K 
to drive or wnlk. or petfi! 
laboratory eye-hand tracking exS 
mcnls. through gaps in sensory dat,. 
and not merely incrlisdly. for weea 
make decisions and change om 
actions appropriately during daii 
gaps. Wc must then be relvfnt m 
Internal data. This requires 2 
Internal fiction of the world— whS 
in unusual situations may be £ 

If the situation is unfamiliar » 
changes in unpredictable ways ||m 
wc should expect systematic error*, 
generated by false predictions. 
trror« and illusions thus havo crwi 
importance for active theorists • "fa 
become obsessively used tools for 
i discovering the underlying assum* 

; lions and strategics uf the perwntud 


THE WAY TO, THE; BRAIN — -1 ! 

■ " « i i ^ 11 111 

T heories or pERC£imo>i--of /"N •••■..' r-- 

whjit happens to bridge the V O C! T ill Tl Iv 

extraordinary gop between sen- » ^ 1 • ,W j II I rl I. I . I I I I . 

sory stimulation and our experience kJ VVxllH , 

of external objects— : hove a long 
history, of astonishing variety. Speeu- 

tylloh goes back to the beginning of - . ' i | 

o-ri artivP, ThfiOT 

; philosophical questions and.dilem- ^11 I . ^ I y vi-lVV/A 

mus oniy when it narrows inquiry by . • 1 

over-blinkering specialization. How 

wc see. remains essentially mysterious 9 

nftcr a fcentury of intensive experi- fj . • ^ 

ment. on animals and on men, by such / fQT^TI.f.iTI 

0 variety of scientists lhal aims nnd I II , \ I |f“ I I . .1 j I III III B 

communication can be lost between I*-' VX X 

them. An adequate theory should . . -X- . 

include not only the favoured sense ; • 

: of sight lut oUo: hearing, touch, hot ' ' ‘ ' " ' ' 

•bhd cold, tnste, smell, balance and -w%-wr iiT/^Tf i Tb¥A Tl 

position of the lln^bs, the various IJY K lCHAKLl IjKliVfUIVl 

kinds of pain; and 1 tickle, from its ■ ■ 

; irritation to sensuous pleasure and 

delirious laugh-mnklng: jch ^ J. lnpllh . inlo n, e out- .data. Thls.account is very much in 

. • To the philosopher and the expert- DUts< a uX wnher curiously, Skinner the tradition of the polymath nine- 
: mental scientist, it is how wi see that JJJJ n ® t , tempt t0 ma ke this further leenlh-ccntury physicist and physio- 
pffers the most exciting questions step* and legist. Hermann von Hcl mho hz. who 

• with hearing the runner-up. for sight ■ remarkably little about brains, described perceptions as uncon- 
domfnates by its giving us immediate ^ d y ^ memory an d i n . scious inferences ", This notion was 

external reality By simply looking alMnternal proS^Hh del enpalatable to later gemrations of 

Ilf* rnnivi In iin/InrCtartH (Till n r VtlP CAP ... 4 ■ .< Uftivti iirhA ilWfA flVGr* 


BY RICHARD GREGORY 


j we seem to understand what WC see. cription , s pure Iy in terms of input'- 
I T hIs c j.°s e assocmllon between see- 0 y [put relations, with emphasis on 
I ing nnd knowing makes the sense of |j 0W t j ie p CO bubiJily of certain kinds 
vision attractive not dnly to 0 f behuviour is changed by environ- 

: sophers but also to experimental menlaj changcs e s[>ecially “ rcin- 

S sychologists nnd physiologists .ypjo f orcers .» » 

ope to discover in the brain Sk i nne ' r himself has little interest 
. mechanisms serving our experience speclflcu i, y i n '. perce pUon. but passive 
1 and knowledge of the world. .By theories of perception arc in many 
coming to undcrstnnd how we see Wfl y S similar. They have the same 
might wc not at one s rokc also dis- inltia | sclenlj[ | c credibility, but are (1 
I cover how we think, remember, believe) essentially incorrect. They 


formulate hypotheses, appreciate' dcn y pcrccpij 0 n is an active coni- 


; beauty nnd— most mysterious — 

j accept pictures and words as symbols, 
conveying not merely present reality 
but other realities distant in spnee and 
: lime ? And if seeing Involves utl 


binlng of features stored from the 
past, building nnd selecting hypo- 
theses of vvjiat Is indicated by sensory 
data. On the nctivc account wc regard 
perceptions as essentially fictional. 


• : this, surely the net of understanding Though generally predictive, and so 


! must be cast wide. 

! i Perceptual theories form a 
' ' sncciruni-rfrom .passive to active 
theories. Passive theories suppose 
, thnl perception is essentially cumcra- 
like, conveying selected aspects of 
. objects quite directly, as though the 

- eyes and bruin are undistorting win- 
. dows. The baby, it is supposed, 

, ■ comes to sec not by using cues and 

bints to infer the world of objects 
.from sensory data but by selecting 
useful features of objects available 

• !to it directly; without effort. Infor- 
:.jmntion processing or inference. 

. Active theories, taking a very 

: different view, suppose that percep- 
tions arc constructed, by complex 
■brain processes, from fleeting frag- 
. . Jmenlary scrups of data signalled by 
.! the senses and drawn from the brain's 
memory banks— themselves construc- 
; tions from snippets from the past. On 
/ this view, normal everyday percep- 
tions are not selections of reality but 
1 : .urc rather imaginative constructions 

- —fictions— based (as indeed is science 
, (let ion also) more on the stored past 

• ’than on the present. On this view all 
.perceptions urc essentially fictions: 

!‘I ficLions bnsed on past experience 
' - selected by present sensory datn. 
Here we should not equate “ fiction " 

. with "false". Even the most funcE- 
. Till fiction as written is very largely 
true, or wc would not understand it. 
Fictional characters in novels 
generally have the right number of 
heads, noses and even many of the 


essentially correct, cognitive fictions 
may be wrong to drive us intp error. 
On this nctivc view, both veridical 
tcorrcct-prcdictive) and illusory 
(false-predictive) perceptions . are 
equally fictions. To perceive is to 
read the present in terms of the past 
to predict and control the future. 
This account' is very different from 
the pnssive story implied by Skinner's 
behaviourism, and most ably pro- 
pounded by Janies J. Gibson and 
Eleanor Gibson (whose article is on 
page 711). 

Why should one want to push all 


psychologists, who Were over- 
influenced by philosophers in Utcir 
role— sometimes useful, but in this 
case disastrous— of guardians of 
sertiantic inertia : objecting to in- 
ference without consciousness. But 
with further dal A on animal pcrcep* 
tfoh, and computers capable of 
inference, this essentially semantic 
inhibition has gone. Curiously, 
though, the kinds of inference re- 
quired for perception nrc remarkably 
difficult to compute. 

The recent engineering-science of 
Machine Intelligence is finding heavy 
weather designing computer pro- 
grams to identify objects from 
television camera pictures Tltc rea- 
son seems to be (apart from tltc very 
large and fast computers required to 
perform the operations serially) that 
the computer requires a vast amount 
of stored dulu of common object 
properties, with ready and * rapid 
access. It requires, in short, what wo 
have called “ fictions " to augment 
and make use of data monitored from 
the world by its camera eye. ami— 
in machines dealing with real objects 
—its touch probes. In short : we 
may think of perception as an en- 
gineering problem, but it is a highly 
utypical problem even for advanced 
computer engineering, nnd it requires 


hypotheses rather than directly on 
available data. Scientific observa- 
tions have little or no power without 
related generalizations and hypo- 
theses. Cognitive concepts are surely 
not alien to science, when seen as 
the brain's (relatively crude) strate- 
gies for discovering the world from 
limited data— which is very much the 
basic problem of all science. .Scienti- 
fic observations without hypotheses 
are surely as powerless as an eye 
without a brain's ability to relate 
data (0 possible realities— effectively 
Wind. 

The full power of human brain 
fiction is upparent when wc consider 
how little current sensory informa- 
tion is needed, or is available, in typi- 
cal situations. Here wc do not need 
initially to consider particular experi- 
ments— nnd indeed (lie intentional 
simplifications' and restrictions of the 
laboratory environment can make 
the point less obvious- that be- 
haviour is generally appropriate 
to features of the world which 
arc not continually available to 
the senses. When you trust 


. Till fiction as written is very largely system. Further, when we consider metaphysical— to be explained away 
true, ur wc would not understand it. any common action, such as pluclng by physiological data. Certainly more 
Fictional characters in novels a book on a table (a favourite. ex- physiological data are needed: but 
generally have the right number of ample of philosophers) we cannot will they tell us by what mechanisms 
heads, noses nnd even many of the test from retinal images the table's the brain's hypotheses arc mediated, 
opinions of people wc know. Science solidity and general book -supporting or will the "brain fiction” notion 
fiction characters may have green capabilities. In engineering Icrniin- drop out as unnecessary ? Prediction 


The notion that Interpreting obiects 
from patterns is n "passive” busi- 
ness must strike the computer pro-- 
grnmmer engaged on this problem, in 
Machine Intelligence, as an extremely 


this stuff about." brnin fictions” (os 0 special philosophy which is un- 
I do) when stimuli and responses are familiar in science, becuusc only 
so easily observed, and so like the brains and (0 a limited extent coin- 
usual stuff of science ? The essential 1 pulers are cognitive, 
reason is (I believe) very easily dem- The notion that interpreting obiects 
onslrated. by common observation from patterns is n "passive” busi- 
and by experiment. Current sensory ness must strike the computer pro-- 
data (or stimuli) are simply not grnmmer engaged on this problem, in 
adequate directly to control boliav- Machine Intelligence, as an extremely 
four in familiar situations. Behaviour unfunny joke. His problem is to 
may continue through quite long gaps devise active programs Adequate 
in sensory datn, and remain appro- even for percept unt problems solved 
priatc though there is no sensory by simple creatures, long before man 
input. But how can " output ” be came on the scene, 
controlled by 1 Input " when there is The notion of perceptions as pre- 
no Input? The fact is that sensory diclive hypotheses going beyond 
Inputs are not continuously required available data is alien and suspect 
or available, nnd so wc cannot be to many physiologists. Cognitive 
dealing with n pure input-output concepts appear unnecessary, even 
system. Further, when we consider metaphysical— to be explained away 


hair and nn cxoskelelon— but is this 
novelty not n mere reshuffling of the 
pack of our experiences ? It is doubt- 
ful if a new "card suddenly intro- 
duced. could be meaningfully 
described or seen. 

■ The passive paradigm may, at least 

- initially, seem inure acceptable as n 

, scientific theory. It fits well with— 

and indeed essentially is— the familiar 
" stimulus/ response ” notion in which 
behaviour is described as controlled 
-directly by prevailing conditions. This 
is also familiar in engineering : in 

- most devices input directly controls 

- output ; and much emphasis is pul 
on measuring input and output, and 
relating them by transfer functions 
ur sumething equivalent, to describe 
the system. B. F. Skinner in his behav- 
iourism claims to do much the same 
—to give at least a statistical account 
uf the relationship between stimulus 
’input) and behaviour (output) In 
iiiimuh and men. An engineer would 
so on to suggest " models ", of what 

' ihc internal mechanisms might be. 


ology, we cannot nion ilor directly the is dangerous, but there arc surely 
most important characteristics of strong reasons for believing cegni- 
objocts which must be known for live concepts to be necessary. In the 
behaviour to be appropriate. This im- first place, it is not surprising that 
plies that these characteristics nrc special concepts should be required 
inferred,, from the past. The other [or brain research, because the brain 
highly suggestive — indeed dominating is unique, in nature, as an infornta- 
— -fact is that perception is predictive, lion handling system (Or at least 
In skills, (here may be zero deluy it is on nn active theory of brain 
between sensory input and behaviour, function.) With the development of 
But how could there be zero delay, computers, wc now have other in- 
cxccpt by acting upon n predictive formation handling systems to con- 
hypothesis? (Surely J. J. Gibson's sidcr : it is interesting to note (hat 
description of perceptions us selcc- lo describe computers, ’* software" 
lions from the available " ambient concepts urc adopted, similar to 
array ” will not do : it would have to cognitive concepts. More basically, 
be u selection from a future" ambient "hat arc essentially cognitive con- 
array ’’ for the passive account to cepts arc very familiar in all the 
work : but this evokes n metaphysics sciences, but hidden under a dif- 
we cannot welcome. The significance ferent guise— the method of science, 
of prediction in percept ion' lias been Generalizations and hypotheses 
for loo long almost totally ignored.) arc vital to urbanized science, for iho 
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of prediction in perception lias been Generalizations and hypotheses 
for loo long silmosl totally ignored.) arc vital to organized science, for the 
It is the fact that behaviour docs same reasons they arc essential for 
not need continuous, directly appro- brains handling data in terms of 
priatc sensory data that forces upon external objects. Science is itself not 
us the notion of inference from " passive” in our sense, but nuts up 
available sensory and brain-stored hypotheses for testing, and acts on 
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RUPERT C. JARYIS l • / exposition of how the Jacobite dmiy 

n lifted Papers on (be Jacobife financed it$ march. He notes the fre*. 
CoHeetcq. . . quency of newspaper reports " that 

• *) . Winn broadly speaking the conduct of the 

Vol 1 : 294pp. Vol 2. 34-pp. ■ inV adera, surprisingly, was exemp- 


but p^Ved by many witnesses lo haye P^TpR CLARK and PAijL SLACK 
acted odiy under ddress, ■ (Editors);!; 

8 J&& ** 

legend-^-in. London and (with meti- . . * 7UU , .. ... . 

culous bibliographical research) the 364pp. Routledge and Kegnn Paul, 
vigorous patriotic pamphleteering of £4.75. • 

Henry Fielding. ‘ • 

The only regret Is lhat Mr Jarvis . 
did - not, with the exceptions noted, This resourceful series of essays is the 
extend his range to cover Scotland, product of a new. generation of tds- 
Apart from- the state papers relating tonans who. write with tm Infections 
to Scotland he has consulted Scottish enthusiasm, reveal Considerable : zeul 
sources .hardly at all. This neiglccf ' fjbr research and shdfo a gentilne con- 
explains some small errors. It was cem for their subject. Their writing 
not Cumberland's decision that reflects modem ideas and attitudes, 


Manchester University Press. £3.60 
each. 1 

Pnrw-four years ago Namier advo- 
53f the sW of the " ordinary 
men ' in the background of history, 
the " dark, dumb, nameless crowd 
in a collection of papers of which he 
would warmly approve, Rupert Jarvis 
reverses those epithets. “What has 


broadly speaking the conduct of the 
invaders, surprisingly, was exemp? 


lary The postmaster of Appleby 
reported : " They" pay for everything 
and are very civil." This they could 
well do because, ip England as in 
Scotland, in 1745 as in 1715, they 
simply collected the public moneys, 
"an obvious exercise of precisely 
those powers of sovereignty that a 
pretender claims". Since . the 
customs, excise and postal officials 
who were skinned of the money they 


Crisis, and Order lit English Towtui 
1500-1700 . : ■ , ’ 

364pp. Routledge: and Kegnn Paul. 


so much neglected in * history ’ ", £"? were sK'nneo or the money they 

k nhM-rves "is not only ‘what, had legnliy collected could ali.pro- 
be observes, is noi omy wnat ducc receipts for what thev had had 


distance - migra t ion ., Presumably . this : 
brought with it some awareness id' 
the South-East of conditlohs'in dist- 
ant parts of the country ; and pro 
suraably,. too, Lite Cumbrians, Lan- 
castriartian.d Yorleshiremcn ‘whohad 
found, a Hving in East Kent did' no, t j 
entirely lose Contact with thd families 


This resourceful scries of essays is (h C b “ hiod - B “‘ ho . w wos " 


bury, and the initiative taken by (he 
authorities there in grappling wlih the 


oeople did but what ordinary people 
did locally." That neglect is here 
brilliantly repaired, with industrious 
research, skilful analysis, neat writ- 
ing, a dry humour, and the imagina- 
tive touch that brings the anonymous 
crowd to vivid file. 

■ The collection's title makes It sound 
more comprehensive than it actually 
Is, it deals mostly with the 1745 rising, 
with some backward glances to 1715 
but nothing on 1719, and, apntt Jrom 
two valuable essays on Cope’s 
forces, studies the repercussions of 
the Jacobite attempt only on England, 
mainly north-western England. Delib- 
erately it does not re-tell the well- 
known story, in whole or in part, but 
by examination of local records, the 
acts and accounts of lord lieutenants, 
justices of the peace, parish con- 
stables, postmasters and revenue offi- 
cers It is endlessly Illuminating on the 
Highland army's march to and from 
Derby, nnd corrects many deep- 
rooted errors. 

It Is now clear, for example, that 
while espionage played only u small 
pnrt on both sides and militury intelli- 
gence was poor, n continuous strenm 
of fairly reliable news of the High- 
land army's strength and progress 
reached London through the nost- 
mnsters. Curiously enough Sir Ever* 
ard Fawkcncr, Cumberland's military 
secretary, was able to make good use 
of the system since he happened, in 
a' casual clghtccnth-ccnlury way, also 
to be postmaster general. 

Mr Jarvis gives also a fascinating 


duce receipts for what they had had 
to surrender, the loss fell to the 
Crown. 

Undoubtedly (his helps to explain 
the apathy of civilian resistance to the 
invasion of England, but there are 
different reasons for (he ineffective- 
ness of the militia. Lord lieutenants 
and deputy-lieutenants "felt them- 
selves Impeded by certain not fully 


caused Fort William, alone of thfe including greater emphasis 00 numer- problems, of povSrty^vSilcE' bechmb ! 
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Long before he reached Scotland the 
governor had been ordered to hold 
it “ to the last extremity ", and mea- 
sures were taken for its reinforce- 
ment and provisioning. If Mr Jarvis 
cannot- find “any reference to the 
part taken in it by the port of Liver- 
pool ", this is not because such xefer- 


in ip Deign 0 curing disciplines, in the The corporation set up fa workhouse* 
process some strange jurgor 1 appears ; ran a brewliousc to divert some of fha 
but fortunately, such phrases as town’s plentiful .piofits. from drink 
eschewing, the multiplex relation- to the support pE the hard-pressed j 
ships of kin-orfentcd society" inter-, poor rat?.. nnd created -a municipal | 
nipt only rarely the otherwise smooth storehouse rit which tho poor could \ 
now of intelligible English. secure the necessaries of Ufe pt cost ! 


understood legal difficulties ”, mostly cnees are not in print And the asser- 
attributable to Parliament's resent- made twice, that the Duke of 
ment. (wo generations old, of the Argyll "went off to leave Scotland 


ment. (wo generations old, of the 
Crown’s control of military forces. 
Legal uncertainty regarding how the 
militia might be called out could not 
be rectified while Parliament wos up 
and the King in Hanover, and the 
Bill ultimately rushed through was 
not satisfactory either. It was even 
doubtful how the militia could be 
paid. ■ 

Then what were they to do ? Wnde 
thought their only use would be as 
"smull parlies who may fire from 
every hedge and keep the rebels from 
separating from their main body ". 
Others thought they should disperse 
in case (heir urms should fall into 
enemy hands. Here nnd there the 
legal difficulty was got round by 
authorizing volunteer regiments. 

In these essnys countless formerly 
fncclcss people take on life nnd 
character. Outstanding examples are 
Thomas Pattinson, postmaster of 
Carlisle, deputy mayor and landlord 
of the Bush Inn, and William Fow- 
den, a Manchester constable ac- 
cused of collaborating with the rebels 


to, her fate ” is the one instance in 
which Mr Jarvis accepts without 
query a partisan assertion of jthe 
time; It happens to-t^e, the reverse 
of the truth. Argyll iraq in .fact ex- 
tremely active very early on to sup- 
press the rising. But his hands y vert 
tied like the English lord lieutenants', . 
and even more so both by the Dis- 
arming Acts Ond the political hostility 
and departmental dithering in Lon- 
don. Not till October 22, 1745, when 
the Highlanders were about to march 
south from Edinburgh, was he 
authorized even to call out the Argyll 
militia. 

These points are the smallest of 
blemishes on a work which future 
historians of the 1745 rising, follow- 
ing the old pattern of chronological 
narration from which Mr Jarvis has 
purposely turned aside, will neglect 
at their peril. The kind of material 
he so skilfully explores is less rich in 
Scotland but certainly ample, and it 
can only be hoped that Scottish his- 
torians will imitate both his industry 
and his method. 


Communal myths 


EUGENE KAMENKA (Editor) : 
Paradigm for Revolution ? The Paris 
Commune 1871-1971 
102pp. Canberra : Australian 

National University Press. 

This collection of five essays by spe- 
cialists on French history in Austra- 
lian universities, though it just missed 
tlje centenary of Ihc Paris Commune, 
Is a good deal more sensible and much 
less pious than most of the publica- 
tions that came out last year. 

The first essay, “The Paris Com- 
mune : The last episode of the 
French Revolution or the first dicta- 
torship of the proletariat ? ", is by 
R- B. Rose, a specialist on the 
Enrages and Babouvisme, who likes 
to entitle his books and articles in 
the interrogative form. It is a sober 
and pragmatic reassessment by a 
trained historian. Professor Rose 
makes the point that (he revolution- 
ary movement of 1 870-7 1 owed more 
to the Montmartre artisan than it 
did to the proletariat from La Cha- 
pclle. Few historinns would disagree 


with this, though some might have 
doubts about " Parisian heroism 
The JMMs were, on the contrary, 
most unheroic ; it was for this 
reason that Trochu had attempted to 
put an end to the slaughter, and that 
Rossel had complained bitterly that 
he could do nothing with troops that 
were drunken, undisciplined nnd 
cowardly. “ Parisian heroism " is a 
Parisian myth— and one of many in 
a myth-strewn field. This is not to 
deny that some of the leaders of the 


Commune conducted themselves have appeared in (he past year. John 
with great personal heroism. Others, Morlcy took a racialist view of the 
however, simply went to ground, whole episode, being at one with 
emerging a little later in Soho, “ many of his countrymen, who 
Brussels or the Jura bernois. regarded the Celts, the French, the 

The second essay, “Socialism and J v , el , sl1 and the Sc 0 **- lel al ? ne f . lh . e 
the Commune", by Maximilien Irish, as lesser breeds ruled by _ their 
Rube!, is merely an exercise in ®ni° l|0n s. incapable of submitt^ mg 1 to 

orthodox Marxist theology. But the L ; ‘ w nlIf ' J 

ihirH " Rpflwiinns nn the death of and The Times put it all down to 

S- 4 T 3 *: 

.inius.nB essay on Cnr dmjl P.c. js ^ by £ £ 6 Bowerli , master , t 
most ferociously tmti-clericttl of the 5*7“v.*|“ j*? ", P K 
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kingdom by 1700— York, Chester, ‘ns-logether of . a surprisingly full 
Coventry, Salisbury and Canterbury) account, of housing development and 
and several of lhe m use the local housing standards in East London lq 
reodrds lo open up a theme of much |be seyenteenth ccntuiy, Maps, heprth 
more than local interest. Charles ^ nd ■oventones nre yety 

Phythinn-Adanw, for instance, ^ logether, with deeds, 

makes use of the" Coventry W a0d Dlh « r h . un t«?4 

archives' 1 " to study ' the role 0 f ottwn at various London repositories 
ceremonial in the lives of its citi-1 c ven at the offices 0 / an insurance 

zens in pre-Reformation times and C0 SPJ n | , ‘ ■ r • . . ■ 

contrasts the first half of the calendar # . uso , rc . records }P W 
year, with its succession of public ^ m f J°’ “ f - 

religious celebrations, with lhe second ?)fSf * flSPJ.v 01 ^ u» l< J ^°, nde 5„ • 


iv.ifcLuu, iticuiauous, wiui me secona n,l, til »*♦«,«! kid nM ,' 1. f i;h ■ 

?hfm He « ™ S to tartS «L- 

them. He goes on to. trace thq u f. 


triumph of the secular over the ritual- 
istic, and the spread of secular 
occasions, such as the October Fair 


■Vr,*- ,ul uennanie snoiect in us own r|ghL 
p There nrc, it is true, some contribu- 
Ihentual- tiOns here — D. M. Pnlliscr on the 
! f tride guilds of York, A V M. Johnson 


“■ tn a Y ,,e ™ ™ on politics in Chester between 1640 
fh^ StS Tit? ,on » ,n to and 1662. and Penelope CorfhW oil 

3« r : ? e ! cr Norwich In the late sewnleenth 


Clark uses the rich biographical in- 
formation contained in "the ecclesjr 
astical court deposition books for 


lury— which are of a more traditional 
sot! andTeodilv recognizable as urban 
history. But, for the rest, the inttori- 


. 1 M . . HWWIJ, 1VI 1IIV IVJII LI IV ittivir 

SUft diocese in aider to in- ii on has deafly been lo use urbnit 
die ate the amount of migration within records to make significant notional 


ond into East Kent— and par- 
ticularly Canterbury, Maidstone and 
Faversham— between 1.580 and 1640. 
Most of the migrants were, as one 
would expect, young and short- 
distance travellers ; But a scatter 
came from’ farther afield; including 
the North of England. Some atteption 


observations. This point is best ex- 1 1 
emplified by D. W. Jones's splendid: > 
essay on London merchants and the- ; 
crisis of lhe 1690s which discusses,' | 
inter alia, balance of payments prob- • 
lems nnd the significance of tho : 
changing fortunes of the Iberian wine: 1 
trade: ail most ably done, but is it ; 


Communard leaders were intellec- 
tuals, medical students, sons of pro- 
fessors at the College de France, like 
the hateful Rigault, plus a certain 
number of failed students. These 
were the people morally responsible 
for -the shooting of Mgr Darboy, a 
moderate, libera! Gnllican. 

The next essay, “Some British 
reactions to the Commune", by F. 
B. Smith, is much the best contribu- 
tion to this little-known subject to 


is paid to the class background of any longer urban history? Is a new 
these people and the means whereby, generation pointing the subject in a 


. Morlcy took a racialist view of tho 
1 whole episode, being at one with 
1 " many of his countrymen, who 
regarded the Cells, the French, the 
, Welsh and the Scots, let alone the 
i Irish, as lesser breeds ruled by their 
L emotions, incapable of submitting to 
'the rule of law’". The Observer 
: and The Times put it all down to 
alcohol. More favourable interpret:!- 
tions were expressed by the Conitist 
j Oxford lawyer, Frederic Harrison, 
by the wood-engraver James Linton, 

1 and by E. E. Bowen, a master at 
Harrow, who had been in Paris 
during March- April 1871 and had 
been impressed by the good order, 
moral fervour and enthusiasm of the 
supporters of the Commune. The 
suppression of brothels won con- 
siderable' acclaim in North Country 
circles. The English working class 
seems to have been largely indiffer- 
ent to the Commune, though some 
chapel elements were enthusiastic 
about the attacks on churches and 
convents; the Commune must have 
some good in it if it set about 
Popery. But probably the most 
important effect of the Commune 
on England was to have killed 
republican sentiment there. 

Eugene Knmcnka hiimcir is 
concerned with the most recent 
myth of die Commune: Hut pro- 
pounded by the Chinese press since 
ij)9iif». : 


they learnt about Ideal employment promising direction, but In a direction i 
possibilities. It is n pity, perhaps, that in which it becomes merged— and: jj 
Mr Clark did not' raise some of the even submerged — . in the broader j 
possible ifiiplicatidns of longer- realms of history?. ■ l 

Party pieces 

J. A.,W. GUNN 1 does it follow that (he author and his 

Factions No More sponsors knew whnl they were doing. 

c « r- . run These limitations on the historical 

Lass. value of party literature do not 

“ 7 ”: r - ’ deprive it of importance, nor is 

J. A. , W.. Gunn bus compiled a valu- the development of the party' - 
able anthology, or rather source- system to be treated ns a mere' 
book, of party literature ranging from S^ oss °. n personal ambition and 
.. ,, r „ .-J' « n nv t-it- inn - economic rapacity. ’ Namier, bc- 

Hnlifnx to Clmrles James Fox, LiKing cause he pi1 i n , ctl 1o " interest " as, 

.n on its ^ay man *££™*S** the dominiting feature of cightpenth- 
whose wordage, like the deposit 1 of the CCB|U ppIJtics< hns ^ n ^ u ; cA of 

coral insect, has built up the pcciilmr denyrng „, e si g nmc;incc o£ p arty/ : 
opposing reefs wc know .is the party w h creas he In fact considered "tho 1 
system. Much of this material is of r j sc Ll j p ar jy ** ( 0 he the most import- 1 
lhe kind (h;il can be round only by Qnl f ca |n re 0 f (he period following 
patient and rigorous combing of f he one he concentrated on. His- 1 
journals anti ephemeral literature, torians who were attracted by his; 
and this Professor Gunn has clearly methods and what appeared to be his 
done. clinical ruthlcssncss were lhe ones 

A collection which has the purpose l ,° wr ' le doc,r * ,ie oul of 

of illustrating the development of political history, 
something which (as Professor Gunn Professor Gunn's contribution will 
says) is “ singularly bereft of intcllec- therefore remain a valuable one for 
fual parentage .... scarcely an idea the. study 0 / the system of ” limited 
at all", is bound to encounter difil- strife " which is still evolving today in 
cultics. it is in the nature of parly our parliamentary government. Tho 
writers to clothe with respectable doc- degree lo which the opposition has 
trine the ambitions of lhose on whose become institutionalized in the 
behalf they are writing. They arc, part twenty years, with “Shadow 
in fact, no more un oath than the Ministers" and even lhe rudi- 
writers of epitaphs. There is si ccr- ments of a "Shadow Civil Scr- 
tuin refreshing simplicity about the vice", has yet to find its historian, 
compiler's stance, that "the 'what No doubt the system is exposed lo 
happened' of history is most help- denunciation by every conscientious 
fully answered by explaining what extremist as a sham, and can work 

E coplc ihtiuxht they were doing"; effectively only when there is broad 
lit the only evidence of what people agreement about an institutional 
thought they were doing is what they framework and its conventions; hut 
said, nnd in politic.* that is not aJwayx these, it must be remembered, are 
reliable. Nor. even when credence needed for all forms of lasting gov- 
m:iw he civcn to political writings, crnmcnl. 


does It follow (hat (he author and his :j 
sponsors knew what they were doing. : - 

These limitation* on the hisloric’nl • 
value of party literature do not ! 
deprive it of importance, nor is ; 
the development of the party'" :\ 
system to be treated as a mere 1 , 
gloss on personal ambition and/' 
economic rapacity. ' Namier, be- 
cause he pointed lo “ interest " as/ 
the dominating feature of cight 9 onth- .. 
century politics, hns been accused of 
denying the significance of party, 1 ; 
whereas he In fact considered "tho 
rise uf party " lo be the most import- ' 
ant feature of tho period following - . 
the one he concentrated on. His- 
torians who were attracted by his ; 
methods and what appeared to be his 
clinical ruthlcssncss were lhe ones 
thnl tried lo write doctrine oul of 
political history. 

Professor Gunn's contribution will 
therefore remain n valuable one for 
the. study 0 / the system of “ limited 
strife " which is still evolving today in . 


writers to clothe with respectable doc- 
trine the ambitions of- those on whose 
behalf they are writing. They arc, 
In fact, no more un oath than the 
writers of epitaphs. There is a cer- 
tain refreshing simplicity about the 
compiler's stance, that "the ‘ whul 
happened ' of history is most help- 
fully answered by explaining what 

E coplc ihuuxht they were doing"; 
lit the only evidence of what people 
thought they were doing is what they 
said, and in polities that is nut aJwayx 
reliable. Nur, even when credence 
may he given lu political writings, 
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ROGER POOLE i 
Towards Deep Subjectivity 

?51pp. Allen Lane The . Penguin 
Press. £2.25. 


ourselves . relative aspects of rela- 
tivity.*' Subjectivity pod relativity t 
are' poised 1 against' the Idpersonal 
objectivity of science. The fear of 
science engenders a mutation of con- 
sciousness which communicates hot 
through words and abstractions but 
through the language of the body 
deployed in ethical space! The body 
imparts grace through signs and in- 
directly subverts both the objective 
reality of the citizen body and the 
supposed corpus of objective scien- 
tific knowledge. Only the cult of 
violence destroys the efficacy of these 
signs. It doesn't signify. Neverthe- 
less, a new age is* being shuffled )□, 
formed according to n fresh, para- 
digm of knowledge which, though, as 
yet barely formulated, grasps wholes 
and not parti. It Is itself made whole 
' by its capacity, to heal the . ! split 
between discrete disciplines, between 
knowledge and sensibility, mind' find 
body, ought and is, poetry and prose, 
meaning and form, theory and prac- 
tice. There's wholeness ror you ] 

Blake indicted Newton and called 
for "More iifo"; Dr Poole indicts 
Galileo and Descartes. The fall into 
mere cognition occurred in the seven - 
i teenth century, and it is from that fall 
1 we nre now to be redeemed. Like any 
1 prophet of redemption Dr Poolo 
1 coils for strong crying in the wilder- 
ness and for commitment. Time, he 
declares, is running out and the world 
atill given over to the malign domi- 
nion of the objectivist lie. The re- 
deemed of the new age operate within 
the world like a secret leaven, incap- 
! able of being located or understood 
by the objectivist systems of detec- 
tion. The princes of the political 
kingdom and the principalities of 
science can only make their defences 
. sure by capitulating to the subjectiv- 
1st enemy. Instead they are incar 
cerated in their own criteria, arro- 
gantly certain of the limited sector 
of reality they have made their own. 
s That's why "everything remains to 
be done and time is growing short 


The blame Is 
of the phUosop! 
have abdicated, 
selves with log 
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grdtia, tb'pb grasped and exp* 

whole, whethek the world of 

of nature. And it is to be personally 
owned, in the. sense that throughout 
all our refl$qwWs,.eYen those appar- 
ently giveri;>bjra£vlb the use of the 
philosophical. fthHilty: or the exercise 
of the scientific judgment, we are to 
be iavolviftfcjis persons, .‘This means 
distancing- Oilrselves front the tradi- 
tional historically given formulations 
which haunt our consciousness and 
from the constricting alternatives 
offered by political thinking. Not all 
problems come in straight alter- 
natives: ouf discriminations can go 
beyond the binary form. We have 
to recombine whnt looks disconnec- 
ted: only reconnect, The world is 
n datum; the world of society and 
politics must not be a datum. 

Muoh of this Is clearly nn esoteric 
version of the traditional ndvlce given 
to students: don't just accept the 
answers, think and feel for your- 
self, and Iqok out for the connexions 
which are not so obvious. The mod- 
ern Ydcatudary and (ho tradition of 
phenompUoJpgical thinking merely 
enables-, UiMp repeat the traditional 
wisdom- ih T a more imposing way. 
And, after ail, that in itself Is a good 
thing, since If people can bo per- 
suaded to receive the traditional vir- 
tues .under the, guise of novelty they 
nre at least , iri< receipt of virtue and 
not vice. 

Dr Poole is not only imposing in 
his vocabulary and his references but 
imaginative in his examples. Never- 
theless, the call for a “swingeing 
ethical subjectivity" can easily be- 
come a call for blind prejudice in the 
task of showing first that nil men are 
sunk below the eyes of reason in the 
morass of subjectivity, and second 
that all men ought to jump into thnt 
mornss because, after all, the mud is 
real. Moreover* Dr Poole is himself 
so little enamoured of subjectivity at 
one level that he wants to *' impose " 
on us “ clear evidence ” that wliat we 
subjectively experience non* is only 
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and very /nuch of tht kind Jha,i jj** 
emanated from humanists, English 
departments and literary gentlemen 
for a very long time. It is an excellent 
thing that ippre and mpte people In 
universities are coming to believe 
what the rest of. us have rarely 
doubted : that the world ul its whole- 
ness is really there, that a tree, Ians 
deo , is a tree. But having rediscovered 
the world It Is necessary to live in it 
and to encounter a hard, recalcitrant 
otherness which you must first invite 
to impose on you if you are to Im- 
pose on it When a rocket goes to the 
moon it Is a triumph over the given 
based on a profound subjection to the 
given, achieved by those objectivist^ 
who are the object of Dr Poole's 
attack. , 

Of course, in a sense, one must wel- 
come what he says : the world is more 
than what is quantifiable and the 
domain of truth is wider thon the 
doors of scientific verification. But 
in order to show this his work is 
quite typical of the metncrilical genre 
he represents: he tries to do every- 
thing at once, jumbles up desire and 
fact, confuses levels and modes of 
judgment; nnd indeed lie almost 
seems to suggest in his citations that 
philosophical views are only worth 
considering if their proponents ere of 
proven political virtue; (Certainly 
" objeclivlsts " like Russell and 
Chomsky seem to be treated seriously 
because they've sided with the politi- 
cal angels.) 

This book is one of the best claim- 
ing to presage a new paradigm of 
knowledge, in the Kuhnian sense. 
Yet it is just a version of nn older 
humanism, backed by a proper dis- 
like of violence, and in its deeper 
structure is almost Identical with a 
very much older paradigm which in 
its time also called Itself new— the 
New Testament. But it is the New 
Testament diligently translated into 
a modern heresy: epistemological 
anlinomianism. 




The long-haired Gnostics 


ANTON C. ZUDERVELD : 

The Abstract Society 

180pp. Allen Lane The Penguin 

Press. £2 .95. 

There must be very few sociologists 
capable or writing wifi originality 
about the problems of philosophic 
anthropology, the meaningful trans- 
actions which tako place between 
man, his institutional environment 
and his culture— -or, more simply, 
about the question of how men 
can come to feel at home in 
the world. Most recent writers, 
showing an appropriate modesty, 
have confined themselves to expound- 
ing, comparing, nnd commenting 
upon the theories of the masters: 
Durkheim, Marx, Weber, Schutz, 
Thomas and Mead. Anton C. Zijder- 
veld, however, does far more than 
that. True, he does comment on the 
i masters, and there is more clarity. 

: understanding and suggestive insight 
in the twenty or so pages in which he 
does so than has been seen for a long 
.‘time. But he also strikes out boldly 

• himself, to give his own analysis of 
; the way in which modern men— that 
I is, young men and women of 

the 1960s and 1970s — have be- 
come estranged from their social 
and cultural world, of the way 
in which they protest, and of 

• the dangerous misunderstandings 
1 and miscalculations inherent in 

their kind of protest. It is not surprls- 

• jng to learn that Dr Zijdcrvcld is a 
pupil of Peter Berger, or that he 

■ came to sociology by way of theo- 
logy ; but it is a tribute to him to say 


Ihnt in the penetrating clarity of his 
argument he sometimes actually ex- 
cels his teacher, 

Most protest In recent years has 
been marked by beliefs about men 
and society which Dr Zijderveld sees 
clearly expressed in the writings of 
Luther, and, before that, in Gnostl- . 
cism. If society is nn externally ex- 
perienced and irritating fact, the 
answer of protest hus been to with- 
draw into the inner self and to seek 
a more authentic world there. This 
was especially evident in the 1960s. 
when the alienated young rejected 
structural solutions like those pro- 
posed by Marxism, nnd chose in- 
stead simply to withdraw themselves 
from any affirmation of support for 
their culture nnd try to do their own 
thing in their own way. This was as 
true of the “Anarchists’’ nnd the 
" Activists ” (whom Dr Zijderveld 
distinguishes from the “ Pure Gnos- 
tics ") os it was of the “ Gnostics ” 
themselves. Whnt he is seeking, how- 
ever, is n solution to the problem of 
living In the world authentically, 
which recognizes thnt the life of the 
inner self cannot be lived except 
through engagement with other 
people, with roles, with meanings 
nnd with institutions. In the terms 
suggested by W. I. Thomas, whnt 
Dr Zijdcrvcld Is seeking to define 
is the life of the creative man who 
seeks to make (he world which makes 
him, in contrast with the philistine 
who simply signs on to support what 
institutional values exist, nnd (lie 
bohemian who rejects these values in 
lolo and offers nothing in their place. 

The alienation of modern man is 
a new phase in a recurrent process. 


When the Greek polls collapsed, the 
Sophists provided a doctrine for men 
to live by their wits in a world 
in which shared meanings no 
longer worked. Plato offered a 
way out by suggesting a reified 
world of forms outside and be- 
yond human experience. Some- 
thing of this remained nnd was insti- 
tutionally embodied in medievnl 
Christendom. The synthesis of reified 
entities, however, was broken up in 
the Reformation and in the subse- 
quent commercial and industrial 
revolutions. On the social level insti- 
tutions themselves became both in- 
herently unstable and fragmented 
and the whole was held together by n 
formal, soulless* rational bureau- 
cracy. Hegel sought to solve the 
problems of this world intellectually 
in a new metaphysical synthesis, but 
it remains for modern sociology, nnd 
not just Marxism, to stand Hegel's 
world of reified, if changing, meta- 
physical entities on its head, and to 
show how man can fulfil himself in 
his world. 

Negatively, Dr Zijderveld's main 
point is very well made. He leaves 
us desperately concerned with the 
dangers of contemporary protest 
movements which nre a symptom 
rather than a cure of man's social 
sickness. But his positive prescrip- 
tions are all too slender nnd briefly 
elaborated. The best of these is his 
idea of education for a new intellec- 
tual asceticism. The rest smacks loo 
much of simplistic liberal and theo- 
logical solutions, but to criticize his 
remedies is not by any means to deny 
the penetrating quality of his diag- 
nosis. 
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The Argument from Design 
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Religious Experience 
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> computer " by which , ta Infer—' 
;<„« always c Directly— external ob- 
jects from sensory data. 

■j Looking at books written by pas- 
sive and active theorists, we find an 
«musin« difference between their ln- 
S Passive books devote touch 
' space- to stimulus patterns, but very 
mile to the phenomena of percep- 
tion' spontaneous reversals in depth, 
•changes into other objects, distor- 
tions perceptual paradoxes in which 
the mind reels by being apparently 
confronted by logically impossible 
objects. Active theorists fill their 
books with examples of such pheno- 
mena, interpreting them In various 
ways while the passive theorist ig- 
nores them, or writes them off as Wo 
trivial to concern him. But neither 
■uncertainty nor ambiguity, neither 
distortion nor paradox, can be pro- 
perties of objects: so how can- we 
perceive uncertainties, ambiguities, 
distortions or paradoxes If perception 
is but a passive acceptance of reality? 
This simple though surely powerful 
argument is not raised or answered 
by passive theorists. By playing down 
the obvious phenomena of perception 
(such as illusions, found as children's 
nuzzles) passive books may look aca- 
demically safe— but at the cost of 
leaving out whnt Is most interesting.- 
We may now return to the point 
that, although we regard brain func- 
tion as physical, physical and engln- 
eerlng concepts are not adequate for 
describing some aspects— especially 
perception of objects. This only 
appears to be a' metaphysical state- 
ment if an extreme reductionist view 
of science is udopled. This matter Is 
controversial : there arc eminent 

scientists who hold thnt knowledge 
of a hydrogen atom nnd the Inws of 
quantum mcchnnics nre sufficient to 
describe, in principle, nny physical 
situation. Others hold thnt even com- 
mon effects such us friction, heat, 
inertia or gravity (let alone brain 
function) could not in principle bo 


C pS ! » S t"}y object situation for example t„in orientation, or movement, 

due to retinal fatigue, produce repeatable activity In ape 
- o; any, bright, light). MiaplaceJ Erato Wrhl, dtacoyrtyCame 1 , 


described in these elementary terms. 
They hold that with increased com- 
plexity and organization new pro- 


perties urisc requiring new concepts 
to describe them, Jl would certainly 
be difficult to ascribe the notion of 
" cognitive fictions " to a hydrogen 
atom! (But it would be equally diffi- 
cult to ascribe such concepts as servo- 
control, or even image-forming— so 
this is not a special objection to the 
" cognitive fiction ’* notion.) 

There is n strong reason (apart 
from consciousness) why wc wish to 
separate descriptions of aspects of 
brain function from physics. This is 
however n very tricky problem, ensy 
to over-stnte mid to misunderstand. 
Granted that brain activity is physi- 
cal. wc wish to hold that brain states 
representing information and prob- 
lem-solving are not usefully described 
In terms of physical restraints. Con- 
sider the black murks (letters) on this 


surely. Is hot to be understood by, the . „ 
principles of physics. '.Ffir thb We 
must call upon English spelling arid ■ 
grammar, and upon the structure pf 1 
what. I arn. trying to say. In the vital 
respect .of their, order, they a re 1 free 
of the ink and paper of which they : 
are made; If their order were detet- 
mined directly by their material and 
its physical properties (as in crystal 
structure) then they coutd riot serve 
as symbols. Being in this tense free ■ 
of physical restraints, arid gjveri re- 
ceptive brains (or computers) . then 
they can serve as symbols : to repre- : 
sent objects in. other time and spaed ; 
or abstractions which do not. exist, 1 
in the sense that objects exist. This is 
true for all symbols: pictures, words, < 
mathematical and. musical notations. ; 
video and audio tapes, computer 
tapes. But symbols are powerless (or 
are just like any other objects) In the 
absence of brains or other informa- 
tion-handling systems. Evidently 
symbols must affect brains in some 
more or less lawful manper: but for 
this to be possible the. relevant brain 
states must — like the typist's or com- 
positor's characters— be -free to adopt 
information storing and representing 
orders. So they must in this rather 
limited sense be free of physical res- 
traint, though not quite isolated froin 
the rest of the physical world for 
learning and perceiving to be possible. 

The celebrated (and I believe 
essentially misleading) Gestalt theory 
of perception postulated physiologi- 
cal restraints to explain many visual 
phenomena, such as preference for, 
and distortion towards, figures of 
“ simple " and “cloted” form. 
Vlsuui forms were supposed to be 
represented in the brain by similarly 
shaped electrical brain fields— circles 
by circular bruin traces, presumably 
houses by house-shaped brain traces. 
These brain traces wore supposed to 
lend to form simple and closed 
shapes, because of their physical pro- 

E erties; much as bubbles tend to 
ccomc spheres, as this .form has 
minimum potential energy. Now this 
implies that visual “ organizations " 
nnd distortions are due to physical 
restraints and forces which will not in 
general be relevant to the logical 
problems the brain must solve to infer 
objects from sensory patterns and 
stored data. This Is quite different 
from a cognitive account of percep- 
tual distortions, and other pheno- 
mena which may be supposed to 
arise from misapplication of strategies 
quite apart from the physiology in- 
volved. Using a slide-rule, an error 
may be due to physical errors in the 
rule itself, or to misapplication of the 
rule for the problem in hund. This is 
exactly the distinction involved here, 
between physiological nnd cognitive 
errors. 

Wc should expect physiological re- 
straints to produce the same effects 
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strategy errors ohoujd, on the other unpalatable shock to passive theorists babies. Early changes of the nervous:] 
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patterti tq object, being carried out. kinds. of data accepted for building, hnpshalp to tie up, pr relate, physio - 1 
po ! nt is lhat the physiology object-hypotheses. Ono might think logy, and cognition. Possibly tie- most? 
should only produce errors when ft from -this that passive theories wbuld fundamental and ricofous Ideas era 1 
, exertme gn.en'/ rwtaatola. Wo drop obi. living tho flold i{ physio- cLldg no f?om biology- but 'from 
should not expect . this except In legists nnd active cognitive Mreho- uS tt X.rKH 
abnormal situations, such as when legists to Work together iri blissful see 'arid handle' DhiBct-relations It 
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range, Considering phenomena advance; Is. so concrete, and clearly the most lilcelv r a^orvlhAdrna frbm 
of perception, such m ambiguous, important,- that many .physloiogists $ iVQn ^e dataTrbpi 

distorting _°r paradoxical figures: , and^ogriillve psychologists reel- that r ^ _ 

do these figures upset the physiology, .. finding -more feature : analysers, arid . Tberels mote to thls.for somccom- 
or select Inappropriate strategies', to more, abstract niialytem, Is' the sole KfjL „ , d 

generate errors 7 In these cases, it path wc need to follow tp understand f , Kene f naJysls^ (recognizing pbjeols 
seems to be the object significance of vision. But. is it? The physiological m P{ CI Wra » y computer) .assign 
the figures which is relevant. So theSe mechanisms’ being .discovered relate 
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then! change these , -prababu(t!es;<! 
aOcprdlnjLto probabUilies assigned Lot! 




Brain fiction ? The enclosed square docs not exist, bin seems to hare edges 
and to be somewhat lighter than Its surround. This Is created lierceptitally — but 
by direct physiological selection of edge detector calls i or as a hypothesis to 
" explain " the gaps in the disks, as due to an I Invisible ) masking object in front 
of what are percepmaf/y assumed to be complete disks. These two possibilities 
illustrate logically different paradigms of perception : the first physiological, the 

second cognitive. 
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phenomena seem quite unlike after- 
images— here it is not so much the 
physiology ns the cognitive strategies 
which we need to discover. This 
needs n different (but still a "scienti- 
fic “) way of thinking, nnd powerful 
experimental techniques, to discover 
cognitive strategies and how they can 
mislead. 

To separate errors due to physio- 
logical restraints from errors due to 
misplaced strategies surely has im- 
portance beyond understanding per- 
ceptual errors. The same distinction 
(between physiological nnd cognitive 
processes, nnd how either enn go 
wrong) might be important for under- 
standing mental illness. If schizo- 
phrenia is errors in the brain's 
strategics for developing hypolheses 
of externa) stales of affairs, this 
should be understood not only in 
terms of biochemistry and physio- 
logy but also in terms of the strate- 
gies by which we normally cope with 
things. Perhaps (his mutter of strate- 
gies is hidden by (he apparent eusc 
with which we continually solve prob- 
lems of the utmost difficulty to com- 
puter programmers: and which re- 
ceive false answers when Iheir 
programs arc inappropriate. See- 
ing a table as something to support 
a book upon is to solve a problem 
so difficult it challenges the most 
advanced computer technology, and 
yet to us it is so simple that a passive 
theory of perception may seem plaus- 
ible. This shows that passive theories 
may be so misleading as to hide 
aspects of brain function we must see 
dearly to understand nnt only per- 
ception but all mental processes and 
how they can go wrong. 

Recent discoveries by physiologists, 
especially by electrical recording from 
single brain cells during controlled 
stimuli to the eyes, arc so clearly 
important that they tend to dominate 
much current thinking ubout percep- 
tion. The problem of how sensory 
patterns are interpreted in terms of 
objects tends to be ignored. The im- 
portant physiological discovery Is that 
certain stioiulu'i patterns (lines of cel- 


lo stimulus patterns ' only, and not 
recognition of objects as hypotheses. 
The physiological account thus re- 
mains passive, nnd so essentially in- 


other features of the teenc. 1 For 
example, a given shape miiy be a boxy 
or a building. If, what is takep to be 
ri hand is 1 above it, 'then the proba- 
bility of the box hypothesis Will be 
increased ; nnd the building ■ hypo- 
thesis decreased— for hands are gener- 
ally too small and loo low to j 
be above buildings, but. riot above 1 
boxes. Now this . gives' interne- 1 J 
'tioris,. due to conditional probabili- 
ties, which may' generate visual effects, 
in' Computers or brains quite like the 
old’; Gestalt phenomena, but for ; an 
'Entirely different reason. Tha reason 
is 'i6 be understood in terms of cog- 
nitive strategies or procedures for 
making effective use ordnlii for decid- 
ing what objects are pretent in (be 
scene. 

In Machine Intelligence only pre- 
cisely formulated theories arc ade- 
qhpfe: any gaps or errors In the 
the dry show up ns errors in the 
machine. At present machines per-' 
form only the simplest tasks, and a Ire 
easily confused by shadpws or 
small changes we scarcely notice. 

Although the difficulties 'Ip-, 
Machine I nleljtlgcnce demonstrate .iff 
too well how little we know, (t 
now seems that we nre beginning to I 
understand ourselves— the inference- I 
mechanisms of our humanity— by fl 
inventing adequate concepts for \ [ . 
machines to infer objects from data: \' 
to perceive our world with their metal . 
brains and human-devised programs. ; 
Is this science fiction ? Yes— but like • 
all fiction it mny be largely true, jj 

Philosophically, this is not the end jj 
of the matter. Behaviourism, with its j| 

■ related passive theories of perceplion, 


adequate, for the same reasons that is unconcerned with what goes on " 
cognitive passive accounts are between the senses and behaviour; t- 
inadequate. indeed denies that anything goes on. 

The task ahead is to relate physio- This may be a legitimate expedient f 

j 0 * 1 * 1 °"V“ d “E “cS'lS 

input-output links, is in reflexes, but „ „ phifosapJiy it k tl klnd of j 
also to the brain s iogicnl and cor- nihilism with a built-in contradiction, f 
relating activity endowing it with the We are supposed to accept the 
power to predict. This will require behaviourist's writings as expressing 
further physiological data, and cur- his observations, thoughts and 


techniques 


extremely important new information 
so this will surely be available. 


providing judgments: which in these same 


writings he denies having. We nre 
reminded of (he poignant postcard 


Experiments on the phenomena of received by Bertrand Russell saying : 
perception itself, in animals and in "I am n solipsist— why are there no 
men— essentially on how patterns are other philosophers like me? " 


interpreted as objects— has confu- 
sions (or at least impeding disagree- 
ments) in Its philosophy, and a lack 
of powerful research techniques. 


Piofcssor Gregory is lietul nf the Brain 
and Perception Laboratory, University 
of Bristol. 
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ERIC G. FO RUES (Editor) : 

The Euter-Mayer Correspondence 
(1751-1755) 

115pp. £4.25. 

Tobins Mayer's “ Opera Inetliln " 
Ififipp. £*.90. 

Mucmillan. 

Tobias Mayer was a Gorman 
astronomer, more or less eluded hy 
fame, amt now remembered hy only 
a small number of devotees of the 
history nf eighteenth-century astron- 
omy, As a skilled cartographer, he 
did some very creditable lunar 
maps, and lie was once well known 
for his tables of lunar motion, which 
played an important part in the 
history of the problem o( determin- 
ing longitude fit sea. Six fiifilmgen 
lectures by Mayer were first pub- 


lished by G. C. Lichtenbcrg in 1775, 
in the hope that the world would ; 
then better appreciate Mayers 
achievements, fl. G. Forbes lias now j 
published an English translation of t 
that edition, and. separately, -a trans- 
lation of a collection of thirty-one . 
letters between Mayer and the pro- 
lific Swiss mathematician Leonhard : 
Euler. Slender as the two books 1 
are — and how expensive ! — they 

provide an easy digest or evidence 
which it was previously tedious to 
unearth : Dr Forbes’s notes should 
he an added incentive. That Mayer 
would be concerned with the predic- 
tion of- eclipses, the proper motions 
of stars, and astronomical refrac- 
tion, was jierhap-i itself predictable, ' 
but one or the most surprising and t 
entertaining of the lectures is u . 
" treatise i*n the relationship of col- ’ 
ours”, which a Him. is the longest 
commentary from Lichtenbcrg. 







THE WAY TO THE; BRAIN— 2 

T he FJftST (HJEsrr.iofi n biologist • 
asks/id "'seeking to understand ;! 
an organ is what adaptive fqnc- . 

; lion. It serves in the evolution and sur- 
vival of the species. The psychologist 
: asks the snme question and the organs 
. of. sense are no exception* Indeed, 
it seems obvious that, this is the first 
| question . to ask.. Man and . other 
animals are endowed genetically 
' with equipment designed for the 
reception of stimuli from the envi- 
ronment around them. They are also 
endowed with the -ability to learn 
froth ■ what they perceive. Hence 
there is both adaptation of the 
Species fp the course of its evolution. 
..‘and adaptation of . an individual in 
‘ jthe course of his life. .. .' . 

' The . answer, to thii question of. 
,iunotioji now seems clear. The sen- 
sory systems — the organs and their 
rotated activities— provide the means 
! of attending to and getting infonna- 
] fioii from (the world surrounding the 
/organism that must survive. -in it. He 
] must find . food, a mate, -shelter, 

I escape from predators and from 
j environmental hazards. He . • must 
\ have information about objects that 
'•] are edible, friendly, unfriendly, sex- 
^ uaily exciting ana so on ; about 
places that are safe for walking or 
i! flying/ grazing or sleeping aod (pi 
“ their spatial layout; and about 
it events of all sorts. , 

^ Information • about the .world 
comes from the world. None .of , us 
) -believes that this information. fr 
innately given- Richard Gregory 
(whose article is on page 7071 would 
i certainly agree that an animal:. is 
( constantly interacting with his envl- 
■ rqnment, taking in information, 
:•!- doing something, and gelling fresh 
information from what he has.donq. 
"'a \Vhat is the nature of the informs* 
tlon he is. getting? This is the 
: question that bus produced coillro- 
- verslal answers. 

There is a contradiction at the 
/:• very heart of the existing theories of 
sense perception which enn be ex- 
/ pressed by the following two asser- 
. lions: the senses cannot be trusted 
and the senses can be trusted. From 
the biological point of view it would 
1 seem that the senses must be trusted 
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The notion of information W’iiL. 
ulation « novel and uofarbXSr, , 
it is the basts for a new 
perception. ■ rTM ' 

In life, the sea of.rttmnw^-x 
in which an observer tt’TmmealK*- 
always jan army and aI4vays®“ : 
The stimuli as such. the*pj Q *"fr. 
of liidit or sound or ■ IctoclL 
carry information about • iff 
sources. But the invariant ertuw 
of the flawing m» ,»> 
do carry information. They *3 
the objects of the world 
layout of its surfaces. They',* 
Invariants under transform,. iZ. 4 


Invariants under trtnsformiib, 
non-change underlying ebanja 
that they are not ih any S 
pictures or images of objects imT? 
kyouts as so many mycbolH 
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since they are all we have. How else 
Is an observer to keep lo touch with 
the environment ? But everything we 
know about the physiology of the 
senses seems to show that the inputs 
of the sensory nerves are inadequate 
for keeplhg in touch with die envi- 
ronment, since they are nothing but 
signals touched off by stimuli. How 
to resolve this contradiction is the 
chief problem for understanding 
sense perception. 

■Existing 1 theories try, to fesoive 
this contradiction by assuming- feilher 
that the inputs of the senpoty nerves 
are corrected by the brain, or that 
the corresponding sense impressions 
are interpreted by the mihd. There 
are many such theories of correc- 
tion, inference, interpretation, com- 
pensation, 'equilibration, organiza- 
tion and the like, nil taking It for 
granted that the process, of percep- 
tion Is some' kind of operation on 
the deliverances of sense. Bui there 
is another way of resolving the 
contradiction that seems to us more 
promising. It is to assume that the 
inputs of Hid’ sensory nerves' art 
merely incidental to the prdc&s of 
'perception and 1 ‘that the useful '.jjAhses 
are actually perceptual systems. 
These are systems which adjust the 


sense organs Instead of just receiv- 
ing stimuli; systems that have out- 
put as well as input; systems that 
explore the light and sound and 
pressure of the environment for me 
information contained. This is Infor- 
mation about the sources of the 

stimulus energy, not merely signals. 

Professor Gregory believes that 
there is "a cognitive element in 
perception *'.i . He is saying that 
, one has lo. know something about 
the environment in advance before 
he can perceive it properly.. But 
there is a sHtemma here. Surely one 
cannot know anything about .the 
environment except as: he- perceives 
it, or has perceived it. 

The trouble comes from Hie long- 
standing assumption that the senses 
at birth can deliver nothing but 
meaningless signals over the sensory 
nerves, signals that have lo be 
interpreted in the slow course of 
learning by association. On that 
assumption it follows _ that knowing 
must precede perceiving. But per- 
haps the long-standing assumption » 
wrong. We might assume instead 
that the senses, even at, biflh, are 
perceptual systems that pick up facts 
about the world. On the first 
assumption learning is a matter of 


supplementing the infant's borcsen- 
sations with memories. (But men* 
ories of what? Sensations?) On the 
second assumption learning fr a 
matter of distinguishing the mtor- 
mation, of discriminating not ot 
associating. Bare sensations have no 
meaning until they have been en- 
riched in some unknown way by 
past experience. But primitive per- 
ceptions have primitive meanings 
from the very outset of life- 
Psychologists and physiologists 
who are of Professor Gregorys 
persuasion take it for granted that 
lights, sounds, chemicals, and con- 
tacts are ntere stimuli for the recep- 
tors in the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
and skin, ami they suppose hat 
stimuli as such carry no information 
about their sources m tho world. But 
we reject this doctrine and try to 
show that an array of light, for 
example, specifies the surfaces from 
which the light Is reflected. At least 
It does so in the world outside tho 
laboratory. Similarly, a natural flow 
of sound specifics the vibratory 
event from which it conics, a taste 
or an odour specifics the substance 
from which it emanates, and the 
sequence of pressures obtained hy 
feeling nn object specifics the object. 


kyouts as so many psychoE*!!: 
have been tempted to Hunk. NoS 
they signals from the objects ai(d 
surfaces of the environment i£ 
dots and dashes in a code. They i™ 
mathematical relations in a fkLv 
array : nothing less. . 


The demonstration that a 
array of Hght specifies the surtax 
from which the light is reftedS 
together with the layout and comS 
sition of these surfaces, depends oi 
a new approach to optics an 
approach that is ecological indnd 
of physical. It begins with ambleot 
light at a point of observed, 
instead of radiant light from i 
source. It .studies the structure .a^ 
transformations of this ambLi 
array instead of rays or waves or 
photon-paths. U treats the eye as iq 
organ instead of a camera, sod 
rejects not only the doctrine that tbg 
retinal image is a picture but evw 
th notion that it is - an Ima* 
properly speaking. 

The old theories of sense percep- 
tion assumed that it consisted of £ 
operations of tho mind upon the 
data of sense. If this notion sounded 
loo philosophical it could be made 
to sound more scientific by asserting 
that perception consisted of the 
processing by the brain of the sig- 
nals arriving over the sensory 
nerves. Tills is the modern formuk 
hut actually it is the same bu 
theory. It still says that tho act of 
perceiving is something that occur 
wholly inside the head. The nejr 


MIKHAIL BULGAKOV V.,.' i.. 

" DIABOLIAD " AND OTHER STORIES. - 

Edited by Eliendea Proffer and Carl R. Proffer 

This collection of short stories will unquestionably add to 
Mikhail Bulgakov's already brilliant reputation. Originally 
printed In 1 925, It virtual lyiinarkad Bulgakov's last appear- 
ance In print until after Stalin's death. " Dlabollad Is 
a stinging aalfra about *' little mBn "—civil servants reduced 
by bureaucraoy to categories, their personalities dis- 
integrating as they marge Into sameness, luncacy. 

Indiana 253 U60d8 236 pages £1-85 


■QEdFfGE H. SZANTO.- 

. NARRATIVE consciousness 
r ' Structure and perception in tho Fiction of Kaika, Beckett 
i AHd Robbe-Grillet 

Dr. Szanto’s meticulous and thoughtful study of the major 
fiction ol Kafka, Backett, and Robbe-Grillet examines the 
manner In which each author, through tho minds of his 
characters haa selected and ordered them. 

Texas 292 75500 7 216 pages £3-80 


RUDOLPH J. GERBER AND PATRICK D, McANAY, 
Editors' 

CONTEMPORARY PUNISHMENT 
Views, Explanations, and Justifications 

Contemporary Punishment provides a comprehensive and 
thoughtful- ovorvlew ol the criminal Justice system. The 
authors present the various arguments for the Justification 
of punishment and in tho concluding soction attempt to 
reconcile the discrepancies among the competing views. 
Notre Damn 268 004617 267 pages ' £7 25 


■SHERWOOD ANDERSON 

MARCHINQ MEN 

Edited with an Introduction by Ray Lewis White 
Sherwood Anderson, In later years, considered Marching 
Men (one of his favourite works) a. weirdly prophetic 
vision ol Hitler’s Germany. It Is the earliest ol ^ndarson's 
novels that Is extant in manuscript form and oilers valuable 
Insights Into the author's literary and peraopal develop- 
ment. 

Case Western- 8295 02165 290 pages. £5-25 


WOODIE KING AND RON MILNER, Editors 
BLACK DRAMA ANTHOLOGY 
The twenty-three plays in this collection deal In time 
with both the historical pBSt and the soon-to-come future. 
All. have their foundations firmly rooted in the uncom- 
promising truth of the black experience. All are among 
the most explosive works of theatre 1 being written today, 
Columbia' 231036442 671 pages £600 


DOUGLAS FRASER AND HERBERT M. COLE, Editor 
AFRICAN ART AND LEADERSHIP 
The complex interactions between art and leadership are 
discussed here on two levels. A series of fourteen thought- 
provoking essays by art historians, anthropologists, end 
historians analyze the relationship in specific cultures in 
the broad area watered by the Nigar and Congo rivers end 
their tributaries, In the overview, the problem is considered 
from a more general and. Inclusive point of view. 
Wisconsin 299 058204 3^32 pages £8-50 
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FRANKLIN m. WALTMAN 
CONCORDANCE TO POEMA DE MIO CID 
Based on the Paleographic edition of Ramon Menander, 
PI dal, thla concordance listing, of the entire text of the 
Poems da Mb Cid provides students and scholars of 
medieval literature with an- essential tool for the study of 
Old Spanish morphology end syntax. 

The listing was compiled' with the essIatSnco of a com- 
puter. No attempt was made to dMda the words Into 
morphological forms : oach word Is s.hown in Its different 
morphological forms. 

Penn State 271005572 425 pages £8-50 


ARTHUR J. ZUCKERMAN 

A JEWISH PRINCEDOM IN FEUDAL FRANCE 
768-900 

This work describes how the extensive lands around 
Narbonne In southern France were granted by Pepin the 
Short In 76B to 8 Jewish noble recently arrived from 
Baghdad. The principality endured through the ninth 
century under a series of rulers descended from the 
original recipient of the fief. The author chronioles the 
exploits of these rulers. 

Columbia University Studies In Jewish History, Culture 
end Institutions 2 

Columbia 23103298 6 432 pages £950 


PHILIP D. CURTIN 

THE ATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE 

A Census 

"... will become an Indispensable 
reference for anyone Interested in 
Afro-American stud las ."— Journal of 
American History, "... a delight to 
read ... a model study . . . Indlspsn-- 
sable . . ."—African Studies Review. 
Wisconsin 299 05404 7 

358 pages Paperback £120 
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, woe, woe... 


0ANIEL HOFFMAN: 

1 poe Poe Poe Poc-Poe Poe Poe 
•339pp. New York:' Doublcday. 
J7.95- • j 

- pm as his very name suggests, has 
always been something of a poet’s 
writer, and in America, particularly 
to recent years, the poets most 
attracted to him have been acade- 
mics like Allen Tale and Richard 
Wilbur, both of whom have written 
a number of essays appraising and 
analysing Poe’s work, particularly as 
it relates to Eureka! 

But Daniel Hoffniun’s study is the 
first book-length treatment of Poe's 
work to huve been written by tin 
academic poet and, though Hoff- 
mans poetry may not be quite as 
-veil known at home and abroad us 
that of Tate or Wilbur, it is 
none the less as a poet not a proFes- 
sor that he is writing. Or so he would 
have us think. He begins his study 
by describing at length his own, 
youthful encounter with Poe, and 
the tone throughout is highly subjec- 
tive. implying without ever reully 
saying so that some kind of myster- 
ious kinship, like Baudelaire’s, exists 
between Poe Poe Poe Poe and Me 
Me Me Me. Nothing much comes of 
this, however. Nor. it must be 3uid, 
does much come of the study either. 

• One can easily see why a general 
reader would be taken by this book. 
There is a refreshing ebullience in 
Professor Hoffman's style, quite 
Foreign (0 American scholarship and 
criticism as n whole. Nor is his sub- 
jectivity unwelcome. At fir si, But the 
egoism soon hardens into egotism, 
the subjective element into a kind of 
critical dandyism. decorative 
postures (hat point this way and that 
but never seem to do more than 
imitate rather than originate percep- 
tions. We must hear once again 
about Poe's neurotic obsessions, iiis 
nmbivnlcnl altitude towards women, 
and the symbols of his impotence, 
nil couched in what, beneath the 
foam and froth of stylistics, are noth- 
ing more than the spittle bugs of the 
old, academic, and jargon-ridden 
Freudian criticism. 

Not that Professor Hoffman is 
unaware that he is sailing over well- 
charted waters. He acknowledges 
the existence of Princess Bonaparte 
from time to time, though con- 
descendingly, and uses Krutch, and 


reminds us of. his proximity to 
Richard Wilbur ; throughout, 1 though 
he admits ; that Me. Wilburs vision 
is | imperfect, really nothing^ more 
than dim prophecy, of which he. 
Professor Hoffman, is apparently the’ 
fulfilment. But whut, finally, is t,hc 
message of this Messiah^ brought 
forth with many an “ Aha ! ” and 
“ Oho ! ” ? We hear the glad tidings 
that Poe, in his stories of ratiocina- 
tion. insisted upon the supremacy of 
the mind, a grand pronouncement 
yielded ufter much cnsuistical cahs> 
erle. And that Dupin, in " The Pur- 
loined Letter”, is himself the puta- 
tive lover of the unnauied royal lady 
whose letter is the one in question. 
What is this, on the one- hand, but 
the tired notes of the lecture hall, 
und. on the other, the ridiculous 
“ insightfuincss ” which distinguishes 
so much academic writing? 

In a very short lime one grows 
impatient of Professor Hoffman's 
posings, his constant rather urgent 
assurances that this or that is ’’ the 
key to Edgar Poe " — he is particu- 
larly fond of the French phrase, and 
we hear not a little of his own slay 
abroad — his cumbersome cuteness 
reflected in such favourite coinages 
as ” Hoaxiepoe ”, and the numerous 
examples of facetious to say nothing 
of specious argumentation which 
seem to operate like a veil between 
the assertions that something is being 
said and the sad truth that Professor 
Hoffman has almost nothing to sny. 

Almost, because in the last part 
of his study, tlVere is n valunble 
and sensible discussion of the rele- 
vance of Poe's poetry to Eureka! 
Steering between Tate and Wilbur, 
Professor Hoffman at last abandons 
his showy tacking to and fro over 
nn empty sea to sail purposefully 
if rather pcdagogically along. When 
lie is most sure of himself, most in 
command of his subject, Professor 
Hoffman Is not afraid to flash the 
sheepskin concealed beneath his 
Tom-Wolfe clothing. But what does 
this tell us, if not that the poet has 
much pedant in him 7 And was not 
Poe exactly the opposite, in Vachel 
Lindsay’s words, 

his mystifying clonk 

Inscribed with runes from tongues he 

has not read 

To make the ignoramus turn his head 

Well. Professor HofFman’s head has 
been turned, but Poe probably had 
not much to do with it. 


L A. RICHARpSt - 
Internal Colloquies 
POems and Plays. 


v ; • WesjrC.t Poents. If nature is neutral 
. for: Dr -Richards, life (remains pur- 
poreful: V. 


326pp. , Routledge arid Kegan Paul. 
£4., ; • 


As wo begin there’s in ; 

Us,- unconccivdd, our . plan 3 *■ 

. Wc’vo .each our bent ; are sept . 

■ -TO show what comes of that . 


it- . ' : • ... ' This is not so well versified as the 

How many of us wopld have named Essay on Man but sounds as blithe. 
Thomas Hardy Us the likeliest in- D r Richards would -like to see men 
fluence on the poptry of I. ■ A. replace: authoritarian morality- by an 
Richards ? When one coolly examines .inner-’ -balance,, tfe bblleves ' the 
t^ ughhess of Haidy s poems, they ration*! consciousness ' can. supervise 

5Sl n r ° J iu dc , evet L. a an equilibriuth; of crincillutory give- 

generous definition of literature. The nncMake, among the individ inti’s de- 

“™ p " s, S n T ,? f sires or-imereste; repressiveness wjll 


then give way to ■partner- 

feSJS 1 d , Sfr lifc Ship -. Consentaneity. ■ ikmf. will 

'•SSUEUi -sflyy* Mie. with -awd mum 

f™ ihmi y knows he differs™ Dr Richkrds ponderi the meaning o£ 

, y l ' nd M f “ i n re ii Iar ‘ ly . S identity . and Its inverse corrbs- 
ortuous svnjnx, his deafness lo p„„dence to th, ultimate realities Hint 
idiom, his inversions, archaisms. 


KENT EDITIONS 


“A series of literary monographs enterprisingly and 
gracefully produced.*' 

—Kent Life 

1. George Orwell in Kent : Hop Picking. 

with an introduction by Medway Fitzmoran. 
Limited edition. Elephant-hide boards. 

£1.75 

2. Edmund Bl unden : John Clare— beginner's luck. 
Limited edition. Pictorial wrappers. 

£1.00 

3. Michael Thorpe : The Poetry of Edmund Blunden. 
Portrait and facsimile. Elephant-hide boards. 

' £ 2.10 

“ Delicate precision of style and balanced indepen- 
dence of judgement.” 

— T.L.S. 

BRIDGE BOOKS 
Booksellers & Publishers 
HONEY'S OAST, NETTLESTEAD, 
WATER1NGBURY, KENT. 


'"versions, ■ arcnaisms. shupe us . aod he acccpls dealh as 
Su n t e S ISnB proiUM eHec ° P art tbe -process that gives each 


burlesque : 

As for S11 

I'd see her— ay, though nearest 
Me unto— 

Sooner entombed than in a stage purlieu 
(“The Noble Lady’s Tale”) 

The double rhymes and elaborate 
lyric forms Into which he squeezes 
language pull one away from his 
meaning : 

ll was when ' ' 

Whirls oE Ihick water laved me 
Again and aaoln. 

That something arose and saved me ; 
Yea, it was then 

C The Something That Saved Him ”) 


man his successive selves ; 

No.no‘1 hi see 

All 1 could ever see 1 

Slip suddenly out of sight; 

' And all my senses 

Will totally take flight. 

Being but me 
' And utterly , . • , 

. Without defences. 

Concrete particularity is no strong 
feature ,of Dr Richards's poems. A 
few, like " Hope " (addressed to his 
wife in hospital), deal with the 
unique actions of recognizable per- 
sons. The rest deal abstractly with 
general Issues of ethics, psychology, 
or metaphysics. Most of them are 


n ^ et » r j l ' cs as dissimilar as Mid- dialogues between the poet and him- 
dleion Murry and R. P. Blackmur, self. In tho piny Tomorrow Mon i- 
poets as various as Ransom and FanstusI various aspects of 

Auden, have celebrated Hardys human nature are embodied In char- 
power over them : and .Ezra Pound BCt ers such as -Moloch (repressive- 
smd: " Nobody has tnughL me any- JieK ) and Belial (imagination). They 
ihmg about writing since Thomas disagree with one another until it 
Hardy died. Uric reason for the g r0 ws , clear that demonstrable 
praise is that Hardy made tender, knowledge, or “ science ”, never can 
proving poems from the lMst ohanri- ^ermine our purposes, because 
ing aspects of human fate; pain human drives spring not from 
without meaning, sin without re- k now | e dge but from attitudes and 
demption, death without resurrec- Interests. 

tion. Hardy also stands as a chal- when’ one adds the eupeptic lone 
lenge lo aging genius. Although he l0 lhe colourless style, Or Richards’s 
begun writing poems early, his first usc D f Hardycsque metres and 
collection appeared when he was rhymes becomes unfortunate. In 
nearly sixty, and he composed excel- Hordy's best verse one hears a 
lent work in his eighties. Finally, it piercing counterpoint between lively 
Is not odd that Dr Richards, who form Hnd gri m meaning, like the 
described the “neutralization of waltz of “ Woman much missed, how 
nature ’ as the central change in yoiI ^11 to me, call to me ” (“The 
human attitudes during the past hun- voice Dr .R ichards’s muscular 
dred years, should have used agnostic j sm only sirengihens the dls- 
Hardys work as a model when he tract j„ g liu of his patterns : 

chose lo turn poet himself, espe- ” . . . 

ciiilly since he ,a S six.y ». the time. 

(But Lhe tone of Internal Cnllo- Each must be both ; so stage 

tiuies is hardly 50 bleak as that of No conflict here, no error. 


■ Huixly's pop'er rests, dp. his icna- ^ 
cious memory for .the. details ^ of 
natural, settings. A deep Jrony in his 
work is the iptiiijacy fie establishes ' 
between landscape arid the fietbrs Tb ■ 
whom Il ls alien. By illumlriatihg';a 
few concrete ' details ui the buck- \ 
ground of hurpari lrnge<|y, 1)9 con\ i 
trols the . emotions it evdkcsf ‘jThe r 
waked birds jireen arid'lhe.reMT J 
lazily ; Soon 1 Vou will have, Dear, to ) 
banish f iroriv me/’ : Dr Richards's 5 
experience of mountaineering gaVe 1 s 
hirn ; oppbrlunitics to, see things few. ; ; 
men nave seen ; but 1 the images' he v 
presents are too- often geheri.c rather “ 
.than “p'articttiar, . Evejr f g- bibrintatri, ! 
appears' -its : a ‘‘cfygsriiftn'i ijiWfl'- « 
dise" '.When; particuikrs ; do Emerge, 
they are usually- moralized.. Hardy ■ 
moves us above oil by his sympathy , 
with those . who are obscure and j 
wretched. Dr Richards, whose desire | 
lo ease the sufferings, of humanity Is ] 
unimpeachable, seldom dramatizes : 
that attitude. ' ' 

The true appeal of these poems.! 
derives from the writer’s fortitude.' 
Behind them all stands the immi- 
nence of death. Reading them,; one' 
feels the impulse of an old man to., 
triumph over the Last 1 eoemy. Words 
Connected with death ore every- 
where : die, end, deadens, gntye, - 
inter, requiem, ghost, tombs. It is no 
accident that Robert Lowell dedi- 
cated his own poem " Death” to Df 
Richards. Internal Colloquies, might 
be described as attempts by the . 
writer lo set the many rooms df hjs 
house in order before the “ great . 
going ” — to clarify, in his o\vo mind 
and before the world, his response- 
tb the greatest challenge the philo- 
sophical imagination can meet. 

Hardy long ago struck Dr Rich- 
ards as the poet who refused' to be 
comforted. In Science and Poetry he. 
wrote-. 

Hence [Hardy's] singular _ preoccupa- 
tion with death; because it is in the 
contemplation of death that the neces- 
sity for human altitudes to become sclri 
supporting, in the face of an indifferent 
universe, is felt most poignantly. 


In one poem, “The Temporal the 
All ? ” Dr Richards replies to 
Hardy's mournfulness (In the first of 
the H'esn*.c Poems) by accepting 
change as the essence of life, and 
by defining the self at the point of 
death as one in a series of selves that 
have been both lost and kept. We 
may wonder whether Hardy’s grief 
over “change and chanccfulness ,T 
does not touch Dr Richards pri- 
vately more often than in his poems. 
But the evidence of his courage can 
only provoke admiration. 


Where the hacks hung out 


FAT ROGERS i 
Grub Street 
Studies in a Subculture 
430pp. Methuen. £5.50. 

The fairest way to introduce Gruh 
Street is to summarize the author's 
own account of it. His first chapter, 
he says, describes “ the history and 
character of Grub Street proper ” ; 
his second “examines some of the 
ways in which the Ten I life ' of Lon- 
don affected Augustan writing " ; his 
third deals with “ the social and liter- 
ary characteristics ” of the hack ; his 
fourth with Swift’s relations with 
Grub Street ; his fifth with ” the 
psychology, rather than the social 
condition, of professional writers ”, 
with special reference lo Defoe and 
Fielding; and his sixth and last with 
" the gradual blurring of the Grub 
Street idea, as it loses contact with 
its original topographical base 

All this sounds splendid, and il docs 
not take the reader long to discover 
ihul Fat Rogers is a clever man and 
that he lias the whole subject at his 
fingertips. The one drawback is that 
lie seems not to have the vaguest idea 
how to wrile a readable anil reason- 
ably consecutive book or how to 
handle his transitions. No oppor- 
tunity to digress is missed, iro fact 
once ascertained is omitted. A men- 


tion of the Gordon Riots, though well 
outside his period, leads to len pages 
or so on the subject ; public hangings 
at Tyburn, that dreary old creature, 
Oldmixon. the sanitary arrangements 
of the eighteenth century, the Cripple- 
gate rate-books, and hundreds of 
other things are dwelt on with the 
utmost particularity, to dam the flow 
of his theme and lo render the finished 
volume (which started Hfe in 1969 
as a Cambridge University prize 
essay) a massive mound of miscellan- 
eous information. Added lo this, Dr 
Rogers has the peculiarly irritating 
habit of lacing his most learned utter- 
ances with modish jocularities, ns 
when he alludes to “ the trade union- 
ist satirised by Peter Sellers des- 
cribes the denizens of Grub Street 
as “the WASPs of that era", and 
drags in such similes us “ such con- 
gress drugs him for the race ahead, :ls 
with a Tour dc France cyclist 
Tills prodigal inflation of what 
must originally have been an cx- 
ircmely informative essay is a great 
pity, because one can see by the first 
and ihc linn! chapters that il is a 
thoroughly good subject, nnc which 
Hawkins, in his Life of Johnson. 
summarized very well : 

During ilic usurpation, a prodigious 
number uf seditions and libellous pum- 
ptilels and papers, lending lo exasperate 
Ihc people ami uncreusc ilic contusion 
in which ilic nation was invnlvcil. 
were from time in lime published, 'the 
nuiliurs of these \uic, for Ihcmoii pari. 


men whose indigent circumstances com- 
pelled them to iivo in the suburbs und 
most obscure parts of the town ; Grub 
Street then abounded with mean und old 
houses, which wore let out in lodgings 
at low rents, to persons of this descrip- 
tion, whose occupation was lhe publish-; 
Ing of anonymous treason anti slander. 

Such were the characters alluded to 
in the two great classics that touch 
upon Grub Street: The Dnnciad nnd 
A Tale of a Tub ; nod all that Dr 
Rogers has io tell us of the physical 
existence of that famous si reel (now 
burled under the new Barbican site 
but running more or less above the 
line of Ihc underground railway 
between Moorgnte und Aldersgate 
Street) Is fascinating. So Is his expo- 
sition of the later watering-down and 
sentiment nliztng of the myth at the 
hands of Ihc Victorians, Macaulay 
and Thackeray, until, with Gissing, 
Squire nnd St John Adcock, it be- 
came ii pale synonym for the more 
bohemian aspects of the literary life. 

All these matters are to be 
found in the first and last sections ol 
the book. The intervening pages oa 
Pope, Swift and all manner of other 
things arc admirable In their way, but 
belong to another book. Is it un- 
gracious lo complain at hclng thus 
presented with six volumes at the 
price of one? We think not. because 
(he spectacle of an author drowned 
In his own material is nnc that is 
bound to discompose the sympathetic 
rcadci. . . . . 
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DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
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KEith MIDDLEMAS i tit (toy of flfttsfoit, it Is soon banished, to ddfoo-lpakiny ^by * - ^^eided. Mr Mijd| en ias f^no^ibnitV^ 

, It will be a long time before there *"■« Inner von* ? ta t e s his main theme in ilhe epigraph ; 

Diplomacy of Illiuion Is another study ns consummate and (peclsion-maklng :ls at. present a on hi s title-page : Sir Eyre Owes Prlme^MiaiS *^38?.- ■ 

The British Government and Ger- as coherent as Keith Middlemas s, 3 tudy very much in vogue ; the read- d - llim . “Political ? n ? , safely affianTtii 

AXny“ 1937-39 His reading has been -thorough. He i ng if Diplomacy of Illusion could * ™t, on i must go hand .ft hand. jrtWWU* abd-JS?^ C 

- has taken full ftdvoiitase of the latest well become obligatory in some curn- &Xre of such harmony mwslfad ^^^^M^ography. = 
JMff-' ■ Weidenfeid- and Nicolspn. . leased British Government archives * , a .) SEo mlBlaty dtaisler or Political 

£4 ‘ 75, —Cabinet Minutes and Conclusions, . T . inne roup exceeded their fetreat" Those who have argued that » jmy off f Q EmS 

-~ - . ■ and documents of Cabinet Commit* inf/irmatlnn to _* Chamberlain bought a • _ .. . Oul of. dar* 1 ^ 


KEITH MIDDLEMAS i 

Diplomacy of Illusion 

The British Government and Ger- 
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to B- prOcepiof deelllOn-tnakSnij by I . other Mr Middlemas nothing’*. ft does not Muft i 

(Decision-making ils at, prtsent a A l ® hk title-page : Sir Eyre Crowes vto* past .3po yMtffc' 


: Geography imposes on history certain te® 8 * the^nme h^ntelers Office, the 
permanent trulhs. ■' We are part of:' bnd 

the community of EUrope' 1 . Glad- Imj^^efencfc . 
stone said In 1888, "and we must do '{JgP h(jvnMTatlye -MWIS -IMS 
bur duly as such.” The nhiure of the Sfc®* Chamberlain * 


huoc (muu iu iooo, auu w«. uwai um _- r . j rKion io visit rimer w<u ««*« jam as unmvwiu* . niat nu Dock li pnni:..jT w un 

otir duly as such.” Th» nhtum' o€ the ' l&)2R" f ^fc£ n 2S5lS n iri tf iSSft fore the Cabinet knew about it. At and ,j, en as Prime Minister thnt , IU£ j y 0 f the proasss ofiS lo6 « 

duty changes with the centuries. It SfJSriwSS ijolesbefg Chamberlala broke away Britain was In such a vulnerable stale. « u |h 0 

has been there from Agincpurt to- from his Mreement with the Cabinet. Hc wo9 a businessman. To him j[d{ . 0 p in j 0n had {.[ -Tfe*** 

AUstfcrlilz, ami beyond. It cannot be T®™P - K Ifo* Weakened whalever _ bargain- f!nance came before strategy. , He J PJ sroun. and *^P®t 


Q^Who'snid 'the -word. teST u Chamberlain’s 

1 heert^ 8 " 1 M^ich^ h° n s n |tlo lD a nd smi K“pbse he ^ SoKtS come could have brought about any better 
Sf nn 10 conclusion a. His final “ Reckon- outcome may be questioned. The fact 

. lies, on he conscience of today s older , { bu , j u j ic j 0 i. remains that they were more than 

generation. Some bear the scar & ’ oul JUO> . once kept in ignorance. Even so. the 

defiantly, proclaiming that there was Mr Middlemas delimits his ground revelations from the newly released 
nothing else Britain could have done, at the outset. His study is “ orlcn- papers 0 f w fiat went on in Cabinet 
For others, it is a mark of shame, tated from the point of view of the i n Cnblnet Committees is of ab- 
Only the. unthinking ignore it. pom- Cabinet ". Inevitably it settles into gor b?nE interest: 
pleteiy.. ... .,.. . a concentration on the power and, ® . : „ . . . 

Yet even to the most concerned the P™oU^o f . the Prime .1 Minister.,.. . , .1 Largely s r f ul f. p J h " B ' d f 
question • occasiomilly poses ^ itself Ne vine, Chqmbcrlafns ,j,ggt|apyj f <^sed again ! * 

»"« ot' urBency combl^i ■ w[.h hi. ■ 'SSfV Wuto- 
SSISu ' ulo masterful runniag of a. largely subser- " n Wilson, and the rest "—is not 

bailie of'llie books heen fought to n Jnlque^luofionTn Eoden? Briliilgo^ oumdenl \o «JWn the ^ lg gJ im ^ 

-. stundslHl ? If any such thought eminent in’ which both Foreign Office.. Munich. Undcsmble as the nnture 
accompanies the opening of Dlplo • and military advisers were subordinated of that rule was, it might, given an- 


Mr Middlemns delltnits his ground revelations from the ne< 
at the outset. His study is ,f orlcn- of wflflt went or 

tated from the point of view of the JJJ , n Cabinet Cornmltt. 
Cabinet ", Inevitably it settles inlo IIirblng inW£!lt , 
a concentration on the power and,, . : 

practices, n of , the Prime, i Minister.,... .Largely’, personal rul 


Nevine.Chqmbcrialn's : : *tv , „4fltfapy .. cfaed against the Jjghi ol 

• . r r. i tin : .opposition and informed only by the 

sense of urgency combined with his ’ servants of appeasement. Hender- 
mnsterful running of a largely subser- wn wilsqn. and the rest M — is not 

ulavil r it kivNftl In nVMrlur^A nn olmocl • ’ T M • _ f 


finance came before rtnrtuy. , hc Inncr groupt Qnd — -*■ -i»i 

underrated Britain s economic po p r jme Minister, it cannot* i? J* 

tialities, ns her wnrtimc achi^emenw ^ j ^ S om e 
showed. And even after the AnscMu« J f |t Rnd h| , Sggjjgi 

“the whole* acceleration of mama f of showdown, 

ment * ... was something of an d!u- a|wny , ^ <me of ^ fci, 
sion because the Increases were won p j atoon - 3 ma j n argument Si 
largely al the expense of the War ^ 

Office and the principle of rationing 
was enforced as firmly ns before- 
Lack of means led to an unjustifiable 
end. 

At heart Chamberlain was also ad 
isolationist. Hc was a man in blinkers. 

Neither he nor Halifax, his Foreign 
Secretary, was experienced in foreign 
affairs. Mr Middlemas says Hie fact 
that " the British Cabinet simply did 
not know very much about Czecho- 
slovakia . . . lends u certain poignancy 
to Chambertofn’s famous utterance 
about "a far-away country’ and 
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Collections of diplomats documents 
seldom have much dramatic glamour, 
but the latest instalment of Docu- 
ments on British Foreign Policy be- 
tween the two world wars is an excep- 
tion. It covers relations with Greece 
and Turkey from September 3, 1922, 
to July 24, 1923 : In other words from 


zelos. The latter had the. Inestimable 
advantage of having the late Harold 
Nieolso.n assigned to him ss inter- 
mediary with . Curzon, nod., . that 
assured him a more than fair: hear- 
ing. But even Nicolsoo could not 
conceal the callous irresponsibility 
with which Venlzelos allowed his 
adherents ’In Athens to execute six 
ministers' aqd generals, whom he 
could have saved by lifting his littla 
finger. 

The story - thus has a setting which 
can only be described, in trite phra- 
seology, ' as ’ a Greek tragedy. It 
begins on September 3. ' With the 


the Chantik crisis to the signature of Greek request, to the British govern- 


the Treuty of Lausanne. Only one 
other episode in peacetime during the 
present century has hud such a cata- 
clysmic effect on British history os 
the Chnnuk crisis and thnt too look 
place in the Near East — on the Suez 
Canal in 1956. There were other 
purallcls belwcen the two occasions : 
for example, the misuhdcrslnn dings 
and acrimony between the British and 
French and the marked reluctance of 
the British Dominions or Common- 
wealth to become involved. Bui the 
earlier episode hud even wider reper- 
cussions. Not -only did it end the 
career of n British prime minister : it 
also precipitated the downfall of the 
Greek anil Turkish monarchies and 
it was incidentally accompanied by 
the emergence of the Fascist dictator- 
ship in Italy. 

The Documents chart the un- 
happy story in the most circumstan- 
tial detail. The central figure is of 
course Lord Curzon ; dignified but 
arrogant, brilliant but pedantic, far- 
sighted -but petulant, admirable but 
unlovable. His contempt for lesser 
mortals is undisguised. Poincare was 
the worst : at one point. " Lord 
Curzon, explaining that he could not 
tolerate the repented and unfounded 
charges against himself and his 
country that M. Poincnrd had 
thought fit to make, asked leave to 
suspend the sitting and take time to 
consider his action In othfer 
words, hc walked out in a huff ; and 
it was not the only time. The 
Italians were, if possible, more irri- 
tating and undependable than the 
French; but they could be treated 
as ;i joke until Mussolini arrived on 
the scene, to throw his weight ahoui 
and pretend to an understanding of 
matters that were beyund him. The 
J'urks were barbarians and the 
Greeks liltle belter, except for Veni- 


ment (which was concealed from the 
French government) to intercede 
with the Turks for an armistice in 
Asia Minor. It came too late to save 
Smyrna, though the Turkish army 
only arrived there six days later. 
One of the striking differences be- 
tween such a crisis fifty years ago. 
and today is the time-lag between 
events. Immediately on their arrival 
on September 9 the Turks began 


but neither of. them makes more 
than a fleeting appearance in this 
volume. Lloyd George sends a mes- 
s«®e of approval to Curzon for 
standing up to Polncnrt; Polncard 
refers once to Churchill <is the 
" civilian " who misled tlio Allies 
into the Dardanelles campaign, 
giving that as h reason for not 
letting France be misled again ; and 
that is about all. There is no more 
than an indirect allusion to (he fall 
of Lloyd Georges government. 
Curzon told his Ambassador in 
Paris on October 23 (four days after 
the resignation) that the "new gov- 
ernment is not yet formed ”. Musso- 
lini's seizure of power on October 
31 gains more attention in the 
documents than the lirilbh General 
Election 'on November 15. This is 


Imminent, for the Greeks in Thrace 
were far from beaten and could 
probably have taken Constantinople 
if the French and British had lei 
them. At one point Curzon with- 
drew from Lausanne altogether: the 
conference was adjourned and it 
was seriously doubted whether it 
was worth rc-convening. 

How success was eventually 
achieved is charted in almost tedious 
detail by the documents. Undoubt- 
edly Curzon deserved the greatest 
credit for ids patience and skill. 
Some historians have regarded the 
Eastern question as finally resolved 
by the Treaty of Lausanne. F.vcn if 
that shows an exaggerated optimism, 
it was certainly a monument of 


only natural, tltc Foreign Office sh'lecraft and proved Iho iuosl <lur- 
heing what it la: but it underlines ?•>!» of all Ihc pence treaties folow- 


yet again the impossibility of writ- 
ing history from diplomatic docu- 
ments alone. 

The Foreign Office came into its 
own. however, in the aftermath of 
the Chnnak crisis. Nearly three-quar-: 


looting ami burning Smyrna and (ers 0 jr ^ j lu g B volume is con- 

fflXa,, S ?btu n Lrao° S of the 

September 16 that the news reached Treaty of Lausanne. There were, of 
the Foreign Office, and even then course, frequent and alarming noises 
Curzon could still write about off to distract the negotiators on the 


systematically murdering the Greeks 
and Armenians; but it was not until 
September 16 that the news reached 
the Foreign Office, and even then 
Curzon could still write about 
“ alleged Turkish atrocities, if con- 
firmed . . Today they would 
have been instantaneously con- 
firmed by the television cameras 
Whether a modern system of com- 
munications could have averted the 
tragedy of Smyrna is debatable. On 
the contrary, it might well have 
made the crisis «t Chnnak even 
worse, for the man on the spot. 
General Sir Charles Harington, was 
a good deal cooler than his masters 
in London. One of his advantages 
was that the orders hc received were 
almost always a day or two out of 
date, so that he could safely rely i>» 
his own considerable discretion. 

The outlines of the story ,iri 
familiar. The documents add suh 
stantiaily to Ihc detail without aitci- 
ing the general picture of Turk Mi 
truculence, Greek desperation. 
French duplicity. Italian opportun- 
ism. It is more difficult to character- 
ize the British role, simply because 
the detail is so abundant. Yci 
curiously much is mining, which 
can only be filled in from other 
sources. Thu roles of Lloyd George 
and Churchill in the affair arc well 
known und scarcely commendable'. 


Swiss lakeside. For one thing, it was worth recalling that the’ article on 


sometimes difficult for them to iden- 
tify the Greek and Turkish govern- 
ments with which they were nego- 
tiating. The Greeks still had a king, 
though a new and inexperienced 
one ; behind him was a shadowy 
cabinet : and behind them was a 
revolutionary council of republican 
colonels, who nevertheless insisted 
that " the Revolution had placed his 
Majesty on the throne and intended 
that be should remain there ", (They 
threw him out exactly a year later.) 
Their chief negotiator was Venize- 
los. wh>» held no office and declared 
that he would “ never lignin enter the 
political areiM in lirme". die «it> 
in fact to become prime minister 
;i?ain for four years, i On the other 
hand, the Turks had two distinct 
envi-rnmviib. oik- led hy VtiiMiifsi 
K final ami one appointed hv the 
Sultan. Fortunately the Sultan nbili- 
esued and slipped away lrum Con- 
si. hi dimple on a British warship 
before it was too late. Evn so it 
was only hy the narrowest margin 


iug the First World War, in a long 
appendix, it is possible to trace 
closely the process of drafting and 
amendment which produced the 
final result. Curzon studied every 
word and phrase, and left his mark 
on every clause. F« miliar though the 
treaty is, it is still interesting to note 
some of its idiosyncrasies. One ol 
them is that it invokes the term 
" race " as a criterion of discrimina- 
tion. Perhaps no treaty before and 
few since have done so. It is also 


Cyprus declares that Turkey (hut 
not Greece) recognized the annexa- 
tion of the island by Britain. 

A further article was added on 
Turkish insistence (which the For- 
eign Office al first resisted but later 
accepted, apparently on tho advice 
of the Colonial Office), providing 
that Turkish Cypriots could opt for 
Turkish rather thnn British national- 
ity: but in that case they must 
emigrate to Turkey within twelve 
months. For some years afterwards 
the Turkish Government actively 
urged them to do so. These facts 
give :i rather ironic sidelight on (he 
Turkish claim a general ion later 
that, if the British Government oon- 
■empluied ceding sovereignly over 
Cyprus, it could only be to Turkey. 

Many other intriguing by-wuys 
uid dead-ends can be followed in 
the vast documentation of the 
Treaty of Lausanne, though none of 
it compares for drama with the first 
chapter on the Chanak crisis. The 


attention has not been paid toT 
question whether, given other Z 
in power in Britain, with other 5 
captions guiding them, and 2 
a greater will to communicate JS 
the people both at home 2 I 
abroad, the climate of o&inL 
throughout the Commonwejh 
which includes Britain, might £ 
have been different, instead iu 
was little general awareness ofS 
evil the British peoples had | 0 cor 

bat. The Devil was supped with, u, 
was paid his price. The goodi w* 
not delivered. There are few m 
tragic words in otir annals tb 
Chamberlain’s remark io SwitilM 
after Munich : " Can’t you tee? \ 
have made peace.” 

One other service Mr Mlddlea* 
docs tltc reader is not to overesiimut 
the role of The Times under Geolfe. 
Dawson. Thai poriod of wha( J 
be called 11 Journalism ol Illusw 
is firmly put in Its place. ' 
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theory that we advocate soys that 
IP act of perceiving occurs in a 
‘?L,lar process from the sense 
nrracs to the brain then back to the 
® So organs, and sp on. It involves 
Coloration by the ayes of ihe whole 
■ «Sav of light and exploration . by the. 
hands of the whole layout of sur- 
faces around one. Man’s delicately 
mobile postural syst«n, which in- 
dudes toe eyes, head, hands, and 
body, is beautifully adapted for this 

' ^perception therefore does not 
have to be conceived as the inter- 
niwfn* of message.-? or the, learning 
of the so-called “ sensory code ", It 
Is the exploring of an array, the 
enhancing of available information, 
and the optimizing of its pickup. 
The eyes, for example, look around, 
focus their lenses on details of the 
world, and modulate the intensity of 
the light when the illumination is 
too high or too low. For listening, 
the head turns to equalize intensity 
of Input to the two e»rs so as to 
point the head towards the source of 
■ nd 

Tic assertion that the information 
In stimulation specifies its sources in 
the world does not imply that this 
information is automatically picked 
up. It is available, but it may or 
may not be perceived. An observer 
must extract the information from 
the flowing array of stimulation. 
And he must often learn to do so. 
What is it that the human observer 
learns 7 We suggest that, beginning 
as an infant, he learns the distinctive 
features of objects, the layout of 
places in the environment, and the 
invariant . features of events. A 
human observer also perceives 
representations of things and places 
and events, of course, and in that 
case the information coming from 
the picture or the television screen is 
essentially the same as it is when it 
comes from tho environment. 
Finally, a human observer learns to 
extract information from the consti- 
‘tUflRli of spoken nnd written lan- 
guage, but this is information of a 


quite different sort. It is iio/ esseu- 
tiaiiy the same as that which comds 
directly from the environment. Thb 
chHd's learning about the world 
frorp speech, and then frofh writing, 
,» a much more complex "process 
thaq learning about the World 1 ■from 
what We caU flrst-hafld experjfence. ■ 

. Here is a .brief account of! the 
development of perception : 'of ob- 
jects. The process begins in the 
newborn infant with visual attention 
to certain salient stimulus properties 
that carry information : motion, 
brightness- contrast, and the.kiod of- 
contrast provided by the edge of a 
surface. fn bhe' world. The. infant’s 
attention is "caught” by these pro- 
perties, The world he perceives, 
then, is not at all a "blooming, 
buzzing confusion”, as William, 
James put it, for he at least sees 
surfaces and edges. But this is only 
the beginning, since objects grad- 
ually become differentiated, from 
one another by their distinctive fea- 
tures, that is, by attributes that 
render each object different from 
other objects. For example, babies 
differentiate human faces from non- 
faces in their environment very 
early, although it is doubtful that 
they perceive the relations between 
the features of a face before they 
ore three months old, or . there- 
abouts. Individual faces Rre not dif- 
ferentiated from one another until 
six months have passed. Other pro- 
perties of an object such as its size 
and shape are differentiated within 
the first few months of life, before 
the baby can walk or even reach. 
There Is no substance In the old 
notion that such visual attributes 
must gain their meaning from 
touching and grasping. 

A human face, of course, has 
properties that are not constant over 
lime, as well us properties thnt ure. 
Tile movement of the -facial muscles 
produces different expressions that 
portend- different events. Moreover a 
moving face usually produces 
sounds. Interestingly enough, an in- 
fant at twenty days perceives the 
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sentences are not cdples of Mho 
sentences of adults, but they nev- V 
erthel ess follow rdles pf: grammatl- . 
cat cqrtsUiiclioa in occoraajacei with'!: 
-the ' relations expre$sed ? such ;as : <: : 
agerit-actlon, agbnt-object. ;; ..and*; - 
action-object, What -the ■ Cjbiid : has' 
leanit a ppears to . be the J result of ' ) 
an Inductive processr-^he r wtrjwilpn.,' • 
of relations . from information 1 pTc- ; 
' seated to him In adult speech, y . ; \ . f 
. The 1 -, third essential •: lit learning 
speech .is. meaning. : How ^Jo words 1 , 
come \6 - have meaqlngy.fOr , .the j 
cjhild v By asipclatltift ft word wilh- *■: » 
referent, Jike’ihe word " ldUy : ” W|lh ; i 
the animal referred tq? This. is. the -I 
answer, that used tp bq givptt,' but ,tt : I 
seems unlikely. M ea h>pg-iii speech is : 
not conveyed by single words j blit' ; 


No-go and: testing depth perception on. the " visual cliff”. The baby refuses. 

to venture on the plate-glass surface. .... 


voice as coming from the E&ce-— he' 
does not seem to have to learn to 
connect these sensations by associat- 
ing the sound With the sight. 

An object comes to be perceived 
as permanent even when ft is par- 
tially or entirely hidden by another 
object. If a screen is drawn in front 
of an object so that it Is gradually 
concealed and then gradually re- 1 ' 


vealed again, an infant -soon learns’ 1 
that it has not gone Out of Existence 
and expects its reappeafttrice. There 
is optical information for its contin- 
ued existence and for its only having 
gone out of sight. This is not the 
same thing as remembering the 
object. Later on, when a child' hns 
learnt names for familiar objects 
that he has distinguished from one 
another hy .their distinctive features, 
he knows things about objects that 
he can remember and think about, 
but perceptual differentiation is 
basic to this knowledge. 

The differentiation of the features 
of the environmental layout 1 also 
develops without having to be sup- 
plemented by knowledge. When a 
crawling infant is placed on a plat- 
form with a visual cliff on ono side 
and a very shallow drop-oEf on the 
other side (but actually a glass surface 
of support on both sides : see above) 
the infnnt will crawl to its mother 
over the shallow side, but not over 
the deep side. Is this because it has 
" knowledge” (hat a cliff is danger- 
ous ? This seems unlikely. The baby 
has no past experience of falling and 
surely does not inherit racial mem- 
ories of falling. 

What about the perceiving of 
events 7 Events occur over time and 
are of many degrees of complexity, 
since a short episode may be embed- 
ded in a much longer episode. If 
perception were really based on 
single elementary sensations. $Ach 
successive sensation would have lo 
be somehow integrated for the total 
event lo be perceived. Again, it 
seems that learning proceeds by dif- 
ferentiation, not by integration. For 
example, if an object approaches sin 
observer on a collision course hc will 
blink or duck or dodge so as to 
mitigate or avoid the collision. The 
optical information for this immi- 
nent event is the progressive magnif- 
ication of a silhouette in the field of 
view. Experiments consisting of the 
display of this information < huve 
been done with several .species of 
animals and with human infanK 
The shadow of an object is cast on 
a translucent screen in front of the 
observer and its size is increased at 
an accelerating rale. The adult 
human observer perceives a virtual 
object approaching hint. Turtles 
faced with this display pull their 
heads within their shells. Monkeys 
cry out and rush to the rear of the 
cage. Human infants, at two weeks, 
respond consistently with a back- 
ward jerk of the head and by raising 
the hands. A little later they differ- 
entiate between the information for 
an object on a collision course and 
that for an object on a non-collision 
course. This difference depends 
on l lie symmetry of magnifica- 
tion. A perception of this sort cun 
hardly be a matter of successive 
sensations. It must hc that optical 
motions of dilferent kinds arc di*lin- 
guislicd lrum one another as percep- 
tual development proceeds. 

Different events involving 
inoLioiis are differentiated very early 


In life. The same animal, that , re- 
treats from an approaching object 
may follow a retreating object. Baby 
ohlcks run away when they fire 
faced with the optically expanding 
shadow on the screen but they move 
towards an optically contracting 
shadow, on the screen* This response 
to the ‘diminishing shadow is related 
to- the imprinting that: -occurs early 
in the life of a young ‘bird stlch'M a- 
chick or a duckling.-'ltPriink' after a 
retreating mother and thus succeeds' 
in staying with ‘ its protector and 
with its kind. And It demonstrates 
for us, incidentally, thnt two con- 
trasting kinds of event are disting- 
uished. . . ■ 

The enrly development ‘of percep- 
tion scents to us clcnrly to demon- 
strate the picking-up of information 
that is available in stimulation and 
not the supplementing of sensations 
by memories of past experience, or 
by some kind of knowledge. But, the 
reader may ask. what about symbols 
Iike : whrds7 They are perceived too. 
Aren’t they al least ‘.r 'clear case of 
supplementing auditory sensations 
with' an associated meaning ? 

The analysis of the information in 
a speech event tells vji$.,that it has 
three quite different kinds of infor- 
mation, all of which must be com- 
prehended. There, is the sound itSelf, 
the phonetic sequence , "io bp per- 
ceived. There is the syntactic infor- 
mation. the rule system that governs 
how i words are put together. And 
there, is semantic information, the 
“ meaning How does a child learn 
to plbk up ail this information? One 
thing ‘seems certain— ho does not 
simply learn by association. How 
then ? 

The first essential to this develop- 
ment is what the linguists call seg- 
mentation of the sounds of the 
speech stream. Speech comes in a 
physically continuous flow, usually 
without the separation %ve seem to 
hear. This stream must be analysed. 
It is analysed nt many levels, the 
lowest of which is considered to be 
the phoneme and the higher levels 
being syllables, words, phrases, etc. 
But phonemes themselves must be 
differentiated. They are different 
listed from one another by sets of 
contrastive features. These distinc- 
tive features have a developmental 
sequence of their own, as tho lin- 
guist Roman Jakobson has taught 
us. The first differentiation Is be- 
tween Ihc optimal vowel and the 
optimal consonant, and develop- 
ment goes on from there in a 
series of ordered splittings. 

It seems unquestionable that this 
process must be one of differentia- 
tion not of association. The features 
cannot be associated with anything, 
since, as Jakobson said, Ihcy indi- 
cate mere “otherness”. The same 
twelve pairs of contrastive features 
serve lo differentiate, in various 
combinations, all the phonemes in 
human speech. The phonemes them- 
selves arc abstracted, by a process of 
analysis, for one cannot hc heard 
alone, chopped out of a speech 
segment. Yet we do all differentiate 
it and acknowledge its constancy. 
Wc do not learn to perceive phono- 
logical features of speech, then, by 
adding something on. 

*1 hc second essential in the learn- 
ing of spi-eeli is grammar. No one 
1i.ts succeeded in iiccftiiuting for a 
child's acquisition of grammar hy an 
u-.soi.iit the proass. A child's first 


referring ,to an event ‘lh the world. ' {, )■ , 

The meaning o| tbs evtet; has been :j j 
perfectly clear to.hlrn for some time. ' i I "•*— 
What'he has succeeded in, observing II *r 
is the correspondence' between the .ii j L» 
event itself and >vhat 'someone said « I [ » 

about It while . it was occurring. ■(: ? j 

Children begin by making' predlca-. || . 

lions about the Immediate environ- \]p V* 
meht. Again, thore seems to be an t I I / 
inductive process iovolvedj od ox- ',4U Jk: 
' (ractlng of the relation between the 
two kinds of information, one. ih the It W' V 
event itself and the other "In .the. 1 \ Ih 
;: spoken words. ; | 

By this brief survey of the deyel- i-— ■- — 
optnent of- perception: 'we have tried 1 
to " show that a bhlld uses his 
" senses ” in an active and adaptive 
way to extract information that is 
present in the ongoing flow . ' of , 
events in bis environment. H B does 
not use previous knowledge to inter-, 
pret his sensations, or to supplement i 
them. He could not do so, for he . j 
t must begin by picking up Ibis, know- 1 
' leagA from what goes on around him. \ 

Tho pick-up comes from differen- j 
tinting the complex, embedded,- reja- ! 
tional, dynamic structure of the 
world. . i 


Elrtmor and James Gibson are Profes- i 
sots of Psychology at Cornell Uitlver- i 
shy. . 
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Presents the basic concepts of informa- 
tion anil control in the living organism 
In n way suitable for realtors with no 
previous knowledge of the subject. 
Among other things, the book is 
Important for its descriptions of six 
expetiiuenls which demonstrate signal 
transmission and data processing 
within the human organism which can 
be carded out without any laboratory 
equipment. Also explained era examples 
of dnla processing in living organisms, 
including lateral inhibition, tha ayt'i , 
adaptation to different dogmas of 
Illumination, tho conditional reflex and 
the ’learning matrix'. 
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pOliLij BILL i 
Rural jSpijsR 


Village, and 


368pp. plus 35 plates. Cambridge 
TJhfversity Press. £7.60. 


the unusual in the format of- her tog technique), she maintains &a * 

books. 'In Rural Capitalism she ex- we have been able to avoid some of the 

E lored the novelty of including with- limitations of a 'static approach based 
i the text Itself a number of appen- 0 n the concept of a single modal 

J1 — k farmer It is to be hoped that no 

ex- reader will suppose that wtt baw merely 


dlxes . to individual chapters, b 
Rural Hausa she has taken her ex 


Polly Hill, whose Migrant Cocoa book is something more than the writ- which village 

Farmers of Southern Ghana has mg-up of close research In twenty »« j, s . t h here taken entirely for. 

. rnained unchallenged as. the authorl-^ 'Conyenfjfwri chapters., A farther .1 35 As should be obvious 

■ , tativo'frork on tno topic, has :riow'-‘. M8^.P r bffP per enough to the reader, the picture oE 

S ' us, another important book.'. l?^ a •• ,.socio*ecpndipic life -Jo 

f Hausa ,1s at bned a cape-study -.^Isdonwises n thous^nd key wpf ds, ’;Wlilfcfi has been painted In book js 
of the.: sodlo-economfc -lift of . a - t-jEn^ish «n^/pr Hausa.' ajphabpljc- ’ totfly . abstract, . partly, impressionistic, 
^ Singlei yiJIpgd la the core Hausa .re- u ( afly qrradgfid to.cwej. h^ic, terms 3 JjWiy i *: • -=• • • 

■;.gfon ^Northern Nigeria and a pro* ' ana concdpfs, in agriculture ' Ai one. has come to expecl from 

jeption of the train de vie of . (he , and rura^ ^society,, eg, MarKets,v.Q r hddwork, her attentions 
essential ttmil .Hnusaland in gen- Ploughs, aperifance, fiandu (a J gr^tistlcal data is amply, revealed in 
'era!. Not that; thi> is, the first soclo- specialize^ fcntvof cooperative farm* v f wealth ; of tables. Some of these 
. economic . Study of the Hausa.. .Dr. ing betWeen-iaUter and m^rled^&on). h j ovvn t0 aa extreme level of 

' H1U pays due credit to the pefetoai Sora ® e ^ fe ?- d . rt JK a * fr; With in a few dWft j[ e j. .. ^hUted slave origin and 

' writings of M. G. Smith >pd Ci. dftdfs call for two '.or Twee marriage" or %ime spent by 18 

Nlcoias (many Woujd add here the p^g^of dtsCusslon ; and otheis &ftain j abour J ra 0jl different occupations ", 
; name of Abner Cohen,' for hiss close we divided^ into comments relating g u( . no d 0 strikes one as Irrelevant, one! 
'work on 'the migrant Hnusft bom- to Batagarawa hr particular or fl | 0JJ _ excellent maps, figures and 
' munitieS), yet her central thesis re- Hausaland In general. pj Htes { ^ ey en i, nnce the value of the 

mains unshaken: the insistence that xhls researcher'B catalogue text considerably. 

ralsomi - 05 “ wn - toma - “■ 11 <» 10 how 

1 explored region of "West Africa "i- 


i£S3S33i& «*sasMfiSsBS 


rms an ex- It j s difficult to foresee how any- 
• °.“ body working on rural Hausiilund in 

; ® ,t .. re J® t ® 1 future qoiild fail to turn to Dr Hill; 
i iJSS land even hardjifl to imagine how he 

vail.- A. a book or 


flourished. as long ngo as the the! : of 
the fifteenth century. As in hei; re- 
cent studies of rurnl capitalism in 
Ghana and- Nigeria, she explodes, a 
few myths. For her, rurnl Hnusaland 
emerges ns a clnssless society rather 
than the stereotype of one charac- 
terized by n sophisticated status- 
elnssificntioji. She elucidates what 
kitdi (cash) really means to the Hausa 
“Somethjng far removed, ns she says, 
from the pejorative European notion 


n conjunction with the extensive j„cquuliLy she remains 

bibliography. The device, hugely . unrC p en innt ; and sho stands adamant 
successful for the committed Hausnls , n hp p r Mlflf !hnl {n Hmisulnnd It is 


researcher, dqes away with thp peed 
for footnotes and thus, nj.P^.Hili 
believes, makes for less interruption. 

As for her ■'analysis, It b'eart r her 


in her belief that to Hnusaland it is 
the rural sector that forms the essen- 
jlfil, Hausaland and that the cities, 
famous as they hayc been down the 
centurids, are in’ the final analysis 
the anomaly. Once again, it sqcnis. 
it Is the mlcrosltidy, at this level of 


A. S. DIAMOND 

PrimWve Law P nit Prewri 

410pp. Methuen. £5^ 

A. S. Diamond h a legal scholar who 
also has n very wide knowledge of 
tho literature bf 

a rare combination. He is thereforo 
well Qualified to write a book on 
. primitive law, and he has ^ntten a 
very good one-n much revised and 
extended edition of on 
volumo. He hav Aral' ^ »° 
foce the qurisuon which ha.s Kmg be- 
devilled anthropologists, and abo 
lawyers, of how, or indeed whether, 
one should attempt to distinguish be- 
tween law ond custom. It may not 
matter which word one uses in a par- 
ticular ethnographic study— one may 
hist describe what happens when a ; 
1 certain event occurs und ft certain 
situation is thereby brought about ; 
but when we seek to make wide com- 
parative studies the need for some 
fairly cicar-cut distinction is felt, as 
it in unlikely that general statements 
which are both true and significant 
will come out of the exercise if there 
Is uncertainty whether what Is being 
compared is in fuel comparable. 

It b sufficient to say here that Mr 
Diamond has decided to accept tlw 
view that if one is to speak of law 
one speaks of rules of cunduct with 
sanctions , Unit can be enforced 
through courts of some sort or un- 
other: ho courts, no law. Neverthe- 
less he gives much attention to 
peoples like the Nuer. the Tailciixi 
and the Tiv who. in that sen sc. have 
“strictly speaking *' no lasv -nor 
any government. 

His procedure is to analyse the 
nuturc of law at various stages of 
economic (bionomle to cultural) 
development. Something of the kind 
has often been done before, and a 


jon'i time aim, 
guson. John 

more recently by KEMk 
house, Wheeler'and S^K 


the tows 

Eurepean hfstory, foe 
Anglo-Saxon Engfmid 
gum France, nwmbu, ; 

pond to, the laws op 
though Sophisticated. pebaJSS 
Nguni of South Afrk5P£?^4 
mne Bantu and ibeNapcMj 
This attempt a- xynlh^b 3& 
cjten ifit canbealMnecoffiS 
the layman: n Scissor^T 111 
method resulting In a toKft 
references : so-and-so do thk? 1 ^ 
so do that. But Mr dCSV 
dono hi* best for u* b/Sj 
wherever possible, legal jarMi^ 
using Mime of the best moSS 
rdics for the anthropological rifc 

In the course of the dlawu 
Maine comes in for some 
crilicUm: “The notion, 11*2 
to which Maine's Ancient SS 
given currency, that the coda Z 
mere collections of existing crntS 
which were only subsequenllviC 
cd. first by fictions, Ihcn by^eSi 
and lust by legislation, has noS 
Mancc." He is censured also lot & 
ing ilisit in the early history of Z 
*' a rule of law Is not yet dfccrbfe 
ted from n rule of religion *, g, 
Diamond see* no evidence in suppea 
uf this conlenliun. 

Tt in dillicult to review ? bod 
which contains page utter page i 1 
factual detail, it is certainly a nit 
able ciintriluitioi! to the sodologyd 
law, and uulhrnpolngist*, sodolij*, 
lawyers mid historians will prbmjby 
reading it. 


of filthy lucre: She finds, too, , the well-known stamp of rugged 1 indi- the nnomaly. Once ngain, it sqcnis, 
■traditionally held demarcation bo- viduaUty. -Here hBr own words re- it is the mlcrosUidy, nt this level of 
tween cash and subsistence sectors veal, bettor than any interpretation, the grnssiest of roots, that beckons 
too blurred in village life to be any ’her defiant ' methodology with its researchers. In the Hausaland bt 
longer meaningful, and she challenges undertones' 1 of plain reluctance to the future It must bo the rare one 
the assumption that Hausa villages suffer fools gladly. Adapting the among them thnt will not feel grati- 
are no more than cities in hjfcrocbsm. informants' own classification of tude for some gem or other in Dr 
Dr Hill has nfever been Onb to 'shirk economic > groups (Itself an interest- Hill's dnzzling display. 
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The phosphate exiles 


MARTIN G. SILVERMAN ; 
Disconcerting Issue 

Meaning and Struggle in a Resettled 
Pacific Community. 

3G2pp. University of Chicugo Press. 
£5.80. 


The second in a series entitled 
'* Symbolic Anthropology ", this 
book by a Princeton anthropologist 
interprets a Pacific people's life-style 
through an analysis of their ideas 
and vulues. But since it is us, much 
concerned with historical and socio- 
logical dimensions ns with cultural 
(symbolic) systems, It is still mani- 
festly a general ethnography. Tficre 
is, nevertheless, rather more theor- 
etical content than Is usual in ' such 
works. 

The dominant themes of the book 
are uncertainty and identity.. For the 
Ban aba ns, the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of Ocean Island in Micronesia, 
were subject ito a degree of accultur- 
ation greater than most colonized 
peoples. European influence came in 
three typical forms: mission, gov- 
ernment and commerce, the most 
devastating of which was the' last. 
Beginning in 1900, Ocean Islaiid (a 
massive phosphate deposit) was 
gouged out rrom beneath the BAna- 
bans’ feet, and carried away rmships 
to be dusted over the fieids^oE 
Australia and New Zealand. ' Both 
government and mission acted with 
the usual good intentions and lack 
of understanding. Both nt times 
acted as a buffer between Oanabans 
and Big Business ; more often they 
succumbed to the phosphate mining 
company’s more powerful lobby. 
Thnt none of tlicnc forces • vva't 
internally consistent "in aims ami 
approach (particularly the differing 


missionary sects) only added to the 
confusion of the Banabans. The 
wonder, perhaps, is that the culture 
survived at all following the physical 
break-up of the community during 
the Second World War. «In 1945, 
however,' 'their island now little more 
than a shell, the 'Banabans were 
resettled 1,600 miles away on Rambi 
Island to the Fijian group. . 

' As absentee landlords ’of 'Ocean 
Island, the- Banabaiis’ economic 
position is 1 not their main worry. 
Their major problem is rather one 
Of coming to terms with themselves, 
tile government, and their two 
islands. In short, they are heavily 
engaged in the painful process of 
forging a new- cultural Identity— a 
process which the author describes 
in terms of' “ ’testing out". In this 
process, the Ocean Island homeland 
provides an indigenous model of 
almost mythic quality; while the 
external model of Nauru gives shape 
to iBanaban aspirations for political 
autonomy. In such a context the 
“ kinship system ” could hardly be a 
distinct and viable entity amenable 
to tidy functional analysis. Rather, it 
is a means by which individuals try 
to locate themselves in space and 
tinie, and through which the com- 
munity tries ro pick up the bils and 
pieces of a shuttered identity. 

. The. disconcerting issue of llic 
title, then, is .at least threefold, 
relating to kinship, politics and 
anthropological theory. For if “ the 
Banabans have been a people in 
search of u paradigm ", so, one 
might add, has Martin Silverman. 
He hypothesizes a formula that 
doihinatcs the emergent hierarchy of 
Rati a ban values : “ Maximize your 
options t’, or “Keep your options 
open." These principles inform 


Ban a ban behaviour in their current 
situation of uncertainty; but they 
also characterize the author's style 
of analysis. Finding traditional anth- 
ropological constructs inadequate, 
he has cast his theoretical net far 
And wide. In doing so he has caught, 
nnd developed, some useful ideas : 
notably Parsonian concepts of “ dif- 
ferentiation " and “ integration ” for 
his general theory of change, and 
Schneider’s distinction between 
" identity " and "code for conduct" 
in his analysis of Banaban cultural 
categories. But one feels that the 
casting should have been tried ear- 
tier and the catch sorted in private. 
That way the reader might have 
been spared some of the confusion 
which results from the author's own 
analytical “ testing out " process. 

The major failing of the book is 
that it spreads its material and 
theoretical content too far. In conse- 
quence it loses in depth, though the 
points of departure for that depth 
are there— in the symbolic com- 
plexes of land and blood, (he ever- 
present (but usually implicit) use of 
dialectic, "testing out’’, and tho 
“maximization of options’*. The 
author has amply demonstrated his 
analytical and descriptive skills (lie 
has a flair for metaphor which is 
paradoxically all loo rare in ethno- 
graphers). With a narrower focus! a 
Jess ambitious mandate, he could 
have produced a more readable 
work of lucidity and elegance, 
Finally, it is a pity that the author 
did not maximize one option which 
was surely open to him— the " real- 
ity ’’ of the Banabans would have 
been enhanced Tor’ the reader’ by the 
inclusion of a few photographs. 
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24 superb colour photographs of tho ureal calhodrals of England 
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Natural Science Books 
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A comprehensive account of ell tho significant sclontific works that 
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Spassky’s 100 Best Games 
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Soviet Grandmaster Boris Spassky holds the World Championship 
title, which he defends this year against Bobby Fischer. Here le an 
annotated selection of hie 100 best games, beginning in 1 946 when 
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Welsh Border Country 

MAXWELL FRASER 

Here Is an example of that rare topographical genre — a book whloh 
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H oi// splendid to firtd a scientist! 
(or “ natural ph Uosopher ” 
as the breed was called, 
m ofe balanced, times) attempting 
Z explain the nature ol map 
; ffie meaning of life, jn- 

•nW-sS-i. at 





. • V - .. :■ 


£g task .to poets; priests and jwhtic- . 
i Sn« Anyone concerned for the future 
' !r sMcCship Earth, and for the/ 
' Sattertl of lfte which the Earth sup- 
Kiris (including that of Homo sapiens 
■' Ert! >jfri . must be convinced that the 
SSntific method. Which relies on the 
, SaoJpulatlon of demonstrable facts 
1 Kr than the exercise of prejudices 
. Sidreceived beliefs, offers the only 

hope, of salvation. 

■ AS J Z- Young says, very early on 
, J„ yin Introduction to the Study of 

MW. 

it ig a paradox that although we are 
i iil ignorant and fwble our chief pro- 
&ls to leam lo live with, our power. 

have learned how to destroy each 
niher and even perhaps the whole earth. 

■ ' We have begun to understand our brains 
eh that we can no longer rely on old ■ 
, ' hnliefs to organize society, but we have 
nnt learned bow to do it afresh. In 
1 Lte of the urgency of this situation 
ft «ems likely that man wJJJ solve these 
problems piecemeal, as m the past, 
Either than bv global planning. In any 
. £se he needs to find pul all that he 
about himself and the world If he . 
in to survive. 

■ The book Is offered as a contribu- 
tion to this desperately needed under- 
■landing. Ils title may appenr pre- 
ledtious, as indeed it Would be, head- 
ing a treatise by a priest, or a pbet, 
or a politician. But Professor Young 
(s none of these ; he is, instead, no 
excellent scientist, and, like all truly 
sifted nod knowledgeable scientists, 
he is n humble man. who sees himself 
small in the face of Creation. He to 

' n Professor of Anatomy at Univer- 
sity College London, und he to known 
chiefly for his investigations into tho 
mechanisms of intelligence, using, of 
oil things, octopuses m his principal 
subjects. He was elected n Fellow of 
the Royal Society because of an acu- 
men and perspicacity and depth of 
learning which tho scientific estab- 
lishment found it impossible to 
ignore. He is now one of the pat- 


riarchs of the academic World to 
which he so solidly belongs. 

His preface begins: ‘'This book 
arose out of lectures given to medical' 
and dental students at the beginning 
of their studies." His titje, therefore, 
is no more .than an academic's label 
for a set of lecture; notes; plainly 1 des- 
cribing their theme and purpose. Faf 


I. Z. YOUNGt 

Aft Introduction to the Study of Man 

719pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £6. . : .t 1 • • 


■ ■ Ing that paintings and prayer increase 

:the coherence, Und thusthe.streiTgth,; 
\ ’ bf 6 community, he attributes g.gur-,.. 
| Vlval. Value: to aestheticism, ! and so ; 

. If Xsl A\I7 ■ ’links- thto kind of intellectual activity • 
v*.s JVl'X V.V : ' (which we believe is : peculiar, to man)" 

"V r directly with the mother biplpgjcal. 

mechautoms formed in the evolution: . 

: : i .. ary prpc«ss,;sU6h asthunjbsEorptolj;^, 

: • •' •' • . ing things upi ■* 

“ .Elsewhere , professor , Young : dis- 
spread of . biological knowledge to cusses the flint tools .and weupohs of : 
essential. ; . ' '• •; : : the Stone Age, and suggests 'tnat the • 

; .The , blurb -ends by claiming that ,’flinuflRkere. look a pri& In their 
" ProfKsor Young’s ;new boOk can crnn, and feot a good dea^of' setlk- '. 


from being pretentious, it is a fairly 
flat description Of the material 1 tot he 
book, which to ap amalgam of . hard 


information of a kind to 1 be found to' 
any standard textbook, and the Com- 
monplace Book pf an Outstanding 
contemporary biologist. And if that 
were all, tiicre would be little left to 
say. But if IS not.. For the Whofe Wprk 
is illuminated and Sustained! by the 
author's conviction that Man “ needs 
to find out all that he can about him- 
self and the world if he is to survive ''. 

Professor Young taqkieS his task 
by reviewing a great part of the cur- 
rently available toformation concern- 
ing biiman anatomy, biochemistry, 
physiology, apd psychology! . But 
Within the book’s forty-four sections 
and 700 pages there, are also discus- 
sions on such topics as inheritance, 
evolution, aging, the regulation of 
populations, the nature of conscious- 
ness, and the measurement of intel- 
ligence. The treatment of his sub- 
ject may fairly be described as com- 
prehensive. There to, for example, a 
section devoted to the origin pf life, 
which not only includes notes on the 
origin of our galaxy and the origin 
and composition of the Earth, but 
beginx nt the very beginning with a 
brief discussion of the general diffi- 
culties attending the study of origins: 
Problems of origin carry a peculiar in- 
tellectual slalus. They are of quite 
outstanding interest and yet iu a seme 
they are insoluble. It con be argued 
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that at tye past will never be repealed 

it/will never - t^ known jvh&t It icdn- 

• talned . Yel ' lhls is one of those anttiro- . . 
poccotric attitudes (hit seem self- 
. evident but may be only a manifeata-' 
tloh of our Mthited view af nature., vWe 
tdslst on our uqiqucaesa, Ibut'if btiiure. 
is full of recurrences then ini time U Will 
repeat us.- - ’ 

This kind of thing. may make for 
completeness, ond pertain, ly the 
. deepest and fullest understanding of 
the nature of man must rest on a 
comprehension of the physical uni- 
verse within which he evolved. 
Clearly, also, it is logical tq precede a 
discussion on origins by a few well- 
chosen remarks upon the intellectual 
limitations governing d consideration 
of origins. But thq ' author’s item, 
insistence upon starting each ffiesh t 
topic at square one-^or’eVeri etlrllbr : 
—and then relentlestiy'WbfkiHi^tiis i 
way through a tightly sVrqdtared'ddu 
flee of argument and evidence utjjil 
he has “proved" the message he 
wishes to convey, is reminiscent of a 
Victorian sermon, und the danger ;is - 
that it may produce a very similar : 
effect. The technique may Satisfy 
the author's own acndemlc con- 
science, so that lie can share with the 
prcnchcrs of a bygone ugc the feeling 
that he has thrown nil his resources 
of learning und exposition into his 
missionary task. But it is all for 
nothing if the very weight of the 
attack leaves his hoped-for converts 
battered and bemused. And the 
urgent task is to spread the gdspel of 
understanding fast and far. 

Yet if Professor Young is not quite 
the popuiarizer he would like to be, 
the deficiency is fully matched by his 
publishers. An Introduction to the 
Study of Man is described by the 
blurb in terms which are brief and 
bare even by the standards of the 
Oxford University Press. Only 200 
words long, it begins by stating: 

There arc many ways of approach- 
ins the study of Man. Professor Young 
believes that biological knowledge pro- 
vides a useful framework lo help us 
understand ourselves. 

What a weak statement I Professor 
Young knows that a wide and rapid 


yrew it oi mug , .inn ing ol pride would have a survival 
makci'the book sound .like' a yVork fit value, since the man tfWtf the pattern, 
only for examinees, and the kind of • i n hto brain which could produce this 
leisured ■ crabks . ; wijd Relieve tba.t ; . setariiaf (m i-’vv&uld', make - 
science is a suitable diversion for better s nears or arrowheads ot^hbea- 


' " science ,r la a suitable, diversion for 
gentlemen,, to be. savqqred After the 
.' real, business tlf iHq Hay to; done, •. 

- An Introduction to the! Study, of 
Man has been almost'. totally .un- 
noticed. Between them,.- the author 
. and publisher have seen tp that; And 
yet, ft la a highly lmportnnLboqk; lu 
particular, it brings together subjects 
which, ore normally not thought pf 
as proper companions. It makes a 
good deni of -sense to discuss tho 


better, spears or arrowheads, op-teto ' 
than' (he! indifferent, churl in thb ciWe ; 
oVer .the hHl.- Arid so the tribe :pf the.; 
mati iVifh pride., would, nourish and 
multiply, While thc churl and hls mob 
would fade. away v ' ... ,J. 

. Professor Voting* doesn't... quite 

S at round to dcftninB. the tialure.' of . 
emjly, although he docs stale man’s : 
need to feel gome pleasure in the 
shnpe and form of his surroundings. 


I 


good dcnl of souse to discuss tho gut, his remarks tin. thb biological 
origins of abstraqt art in a-, volume value of pictures, prayOr arid good 
thit. also covers blood groups, design ,do suggest that ailthitigsqom*- 
because they are both aspects of- the . riiqpJy .seen', by mnri its bright arid 

iVrflliPa-Af fKh onma nnft - nvin ’L *. • _ ■ i.i . 


» if-.- , % i t | iMVtujr ’ ,e ta vi».i vi hiiiu «ur vi 1511 1 «# uu • 

1-otiure-Ofthe same one arimwU-mnn. &tiful.(likc. healthy babies ; green, :S « 

"Peapte^rienBralljrjUstidonti think that, ip; gun, sky and clouds: a nubile L- 

'iwtiy. Professor Young has dbne so, Woman with n smile op fier facejmay A 
Here 'to'tho opening of hto chapter be. things essential ,(o the survival .of 


'<wuy. Professor Young 'has 1 ddne so. 


on "Evidence of Early Art Forms the' species, and therefore to be 
and- Religi,on ", whose sub-heading to . therished. • > 

; ’■ The importance of art and ideology ^ ot on Iy are thero such stiniulal- 
for survival . . ; ing fhbughts to be found lb Ait Intro-. 

, There is no body of facta that yqt enables d/tf tiou to the Study of Man, but also 
qs to understand the 9 rial 11 of aesthetic ti ^jeh scattering of epigrams: : r - 

■ M “' s ^ * cnl " s " for 

were somehow of assistance lo PalaCo- ’ The Devil jn. us is not wholly useless, 
lilhic man in the business of Belling a ^j an | earns and teaches more thu'n apy 

other creature. 

Professor Young goes on to deny Even if the question of mind and body ! 
that Such a view implies that the nrts [« not just oue of words, it certainly 
arid ' ceremonies of * catty 1 truin' were requires careful use of them. " 
pO-rilttre than cxercls^' designed to We ait not fallen angels; but risen apes. 
Improve, for example, hunting tech- • ' . ' P 7: , 

niaucs. . or the military or domestic So why has Professor Youngs con- 


Professor Young goes on to deny Even tf thc qucst | on of m | nd and body 
that Such a view implies that the nrts [« not just oue of words, it certainly 
arid 1 ceremonies of * cutty hidn were requires careful use of them. " 
06-lribre than cxerclsod* designed to We are not fallen angels; but risen apes. 
Improve, for example, hunting tech- • ' . ' P ^ , 

niaucs.. or the military or domestic s ° wl K h " s Wf? Y™,"* 1 " ««"- 
stability of o community. But then sltoblo work foiled to altracl Ihe 
he .spoils this apparent admission of attention it deserves? The answer Is 


the existence of matters which are 
purely of Ihe spirit in his very next 
sentence : 

Yet there is a case for saying that crea- 
tion of new aesthetic forms, Including 
those of worship, has been the most 
fundamental ly productive of all forms 
of human activity. Whoever creates 
new artistic conventions Jibs found 
methods of In lerchange- beLween people 
about matters that were incommunic- 
able before. 

It is in this kind of substantial nside 
that Professor Young's book is 
unique and important. By suggesl- 


slmple. It isn’t n book that people 
will read. 

The jewels in Professor Young’S 
work lie buried in a great mass of 
solid information of a kind that 
Could well be left out because it can 
be found anywhere. There arc even 
a table of (he elements and a set of 
metric conversion tables. 

Perhaps Professor Young will now 
try to distil the best of the wit nnd 
the wisdom from A n Introduction to 
the Study of Man. bottling it in u 
smaller and more attractive con- 
tainer. 


The post-industrial man 


DENNIS GABOR: 
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It is said of Descartes thnt as a boy 
he played the game of setting in front 
of himself a closed book, and trying 
to guess the argument by which was 
established (ho thesis announced in 
the title. In this little story lies a due 
lo his statements on “ method ” and. 
more impurlunt, to his whole style. 
Dennis Gabor once hud a similar 
game : starting with a desert island, 
to imagine the sequence of operations 
leading to some engineering device 
After successfully playing variants 
on tiiis game in professional life for 
many years, he lias more recently in- 
verted it: from the world the engi- 
neers have created. t«» gel back lo an 
(improved and genuine) natural state. 

In ” technological philosophy " as 
elsewhere, ihe inverse problem is 
more dillicult than the direct. Too 
much is known of the initial condi- 
tions and the constraints to permit 
an aesthetically satisfying solution. 
Yet there is at the same lime an 
awareness of our woeful ignorance of 
the nature and intensity of (liesc 
determinants of the problem, and Mill 
worse of their interactions. Hence 
when practised well " futurology ' to 
more demanding and hazardous than 
straight utopian thinking. 

Professor Gabor is well qualified 


for his unenviable (ask. So familiar 
with the world of hardware techno- 
logy that he is in no danger of being 
taken in by ils propaganda, he ulso 
has that valuable aid for interdis- 
ciplinary work, an expert in the 
family, in the person of his brother 
Andrd Gabor, tile economist. Of an 
age to have witnessed the fortunes 
of “the Soviet experiment ’* from 
the beginning, he shares none of the 
naive optimism about humnn nature 
of earlier social reformers and 
idealists. 

Professor Gabor starts with man 
as he is, and tries lo see whether and 
how piecemeal social engineering will 
improve him sufficiently to make Ihe 
survival of civilization possible and 
worthwhile. Recalling the sordid 
physical miseries and ihe spiritual 
horror of the long ages of poverty, 
he knows that « sudden passage to a 
posl-iiidusirkd society could well 
lead to a lethal boredom and conse- 
quent moral and .social collapse. 

The achievement of ’’ the mature 
society " is basically the task of cre- 
ating mature individuals. These in 
turn have (for Professor Gabor) the 
qualities of someone who first 
absorbed the old Continental bour- 
gcnto-inicIleetiMl culture, wax then 
toughened up in Ihe English publie- 
kcIhio! style, and finally somewhere 
developed 0 sense of playfulness. 
Such men are. imloritmnlcly, a mino- 
rity, and arc likely tv> remain so for 


some time. The handling of the 
Immature majority during a period 
when " the dntly drug of hard work " 
becomes dccreasingly meaningful, 
and the improvement of their off- 
spring, nro for Professor Ouhor the 
key problems. 

He offers some mildly technocratic 
suggestions for rating individuals and 
jobs on scales of IntellcctuuJ and ethi- 
cal qualities, to secure n better mulch. 
For education of parents and chil- 
dren, he advocates full use of tech- 
nology lo achieve an intensity of 
impnei of his humanistic message n|' 
man's place in the world. Rut it must 
not be thought that Professor Gabor 
believes in “ technological fixes ” for 
all problems. He has a very good 
chapter on “autonomous lecl mu- 
logy ", that from a combination of 
individual gadget-worshipping and 
corporate vanity, has produced such 
abominations as the Americans’ eco- 
cide in Vietnam, ami our own Con- 
corde. 

Some critics will find Professor 
Gabor an inconsistent mixture of gen- 
erally reactionary tendencies: an 
elitist in social philosophy, ail oppo- 
nent of material progress, und an 
admirer of drop-out communes. Ifut 
for those who doubt whether the pro- 
mise of civilization is adequately 
achieved by enabling Everyman to 
fly to Majorca for his fish und chips. 
Professor Gabor offers insights und 
aphorisms worth having. 
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B i-w. great iVictoriain i-t^iink- 
irs caused moxfi baf Element 
among their Contemporaries ' 
than Frederick Denison Maw^ 

’ theologian; . educationist, Christian . ^*^44^2® 

.=. Socialist;' ." For Some forty, yeara, 
spanning the middle decades of the , 

■ hinifeertfh 'ceptury. td challenged Its 
. Ydlrgitnis Arid ‘social complacencies 1 in ypgt 
book Urtei^ ! book arid sfennoq Piter 
-■'sermon/- His brOLher-in-lRW, Arch- 
deaepn Hare* onc£ hjs tutor at Cam- *p|& 
bridge; considered bfc the greatest gKgj 
miilU slnce-PlaUx • ' •.. lip 

t Benjamin Jowelt " thought imp mM 
, misty ahd crJnfufced and. hone of his |||g 
■>vfj tings worth 1 reading. , <l Btit he was Ifig 
- ‘‘A- great ' Iman add a disinterested 
hahire.- 'and : =he always . stood, by jSj| 
tihydrwi ; svlib Appeared , tb bo op- *S§| 

•pressed.”, IK. W. ; Church, an Oxo- ggl 
nian -of ,a'- different .school, com- |||j 
merited ; There is something. In |g§ 

: Maurice' and- his master CJolerldge, !g| 
which Awaken^ 'thought In me mote g|| 
than any ether- '.writings ‘alitiost: ||| 

• with all .their imputed mysticism jgj 
they sbem to me to say pladri things H 
bS’ often as. most' people." John set 
Stuart Mill considered him decid- |j| 
idly superior to Coleridge in .purely , j|| 
i . Intellectual power but thought that gl 
: ' there was more intellectual power || 
l \yasted In 'Maurice than In any other 'M 
[ 'of hi? contemporaries.' Jaipes Marii- m 
• rieauV perhaps the most distinguished |n 
[ Unitarian of thd period, '; cdthe M 
' finally' to wy oE him that?" * for g| 

’ comistericy -and, completeness, ‘.ot || 

( thought and precision ui the rise of & 

•: language It would be difficult- to .|| 

find his superior among living theo- g 
'• logians A. flat contradiction of f. 

Leslie Stephen's view. '' For Sie- p 
j phen ", says his biographer, Uird | 

i Annan, ^ 

Maurice was anathema. . - ■ He-pqr- ? 

iriycd him as intricate, futile, bewll- -aw"*-™"" . niwine 

dering, a “melancholy Instance of ihc , v n M ri<:e u v gumuel Laurence — Kproaaad rrom 

* way in which a fine intellect may run A drawing of F. D M«,rwe Lonth „ ,m-lf2 (to .be. published by 

to wastejn lh ^^ ll, ^ t “ dc ^ V 0 ° Ur 0 S Kl ‘ y ° Chmio arid Wlndus on June 2*») by permission of Ouccn s Coll t. 

! mould. Stephen oven went so far 
1 as to break his own rule of obtaining . ■ 

DN^'And 2 himseh wrote jTl^p CPiirPM 

8 K^ • 1 ilv SCalvll 

, incensed? 
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Annan’s short answer is that “ U was 
Ihe epistemological tangle, the perv- 
ersion by Maurice of the meaning 
of meaning, which appalled Ste- 
phen". -Where does the truth lie 
And, if it can be found, what value 
lias it for us in the last decades ot 
the twentieth century? 

ilntercst in iMaurice has never died 
out, partly because, his unique con- 
tribution to adult education in tne 
Working -Men’s College has grown 
from strength to strength, and des- 
pite changing conditions has never 
last the character -Maurice imparted 
10 it; partly becuuse the moral 
influence of Christian Socialism has 
had a wider and longer- reaclung 
effect than , its small-scale practical 
-achievement warranted, and for this 

Maurice. Kingsley and Ludlow 
especially deserve credit, particu- 
larly for pioneering the approach 
which imde it feasible Tor Eng- 
lish socialists to avoid the anti- 
clcricalism of the Comment : Anally 
because, at intervals since his day, 

theologians have found themselves 
fascinated by the power of .Mau- 
rice’s thought and' have sought to 
clarify it. . 

: There is now an opportunity to 
take a fresh look at Maurice in tho 
light of three books marking the 
centenary of his death. The most 
important of these is the reprint of 
the big iwo-volume Life by Mau- 
rice's elder son. which is based 
almost entirely on his correspon- 
dence ; these hundreds of letters 
dealing with the deep problems 
which were perpetually occupying 
his mind (Maurice was a man with- 
out light relief) to correspondents 
ranging from his immediate family 
to friends and fellow scholars open 
ways into his thought, which seems 
more vivid and spontaneous than in 
his formal writings and is certainly 
easier and more rewarding for the 
non -specialist to follow One can 
only be immensely grateful tor this 
reprint, while deploring its disas- 
trously high price, since it depicts 
Maurice at first hand and not wliai 
others have made of him. And 
though it may be true UmI wli.tl 
others make of a great man may m 
the end weigh more m u-pns oi his 
influence, yet il one wants 10 know 
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him one must place hnesclf as 
nearly as possible in his orbit and 
this is exactly what Frederick Mau- 
rice’s book enables one to do. Oliva 
Brose, of course, is one of tne 
others, but to say this is in no 1 way 
to minimize the value of her book, 
Tor il is excellent. Her noli back- 
ground knowledge provides a setting 
which is essential but too often 
deficient among contemporary 
scholars, and her analysis of Mau- 
rices tangled thought shows, with 
many important quotations from lus 
writings that however unsystematic 
he is — not surprisingly, since he 
loathed systems — his ideas do in taci 
radiate from an all-governing 
centre. One feels little hesitation in 
taking Dr Brose as a guide. 

It Is another mailer with Frank 
Mauldin McClain. His theme is the 
derivation by 'Maurice of his ethical 
and theological hclicfs from ho 
personal relationships. This is an 
interesting new departure. Hooks on 
Maurice have tended to deal with 
him almost exclusively from an 
intellectual point of view. And. an 
analysis such us Dr McClain offers 
can he illuminating, and certainly 
has its fascination. Personal rela- 
tionships may well a I feet the pro- 
cesses of a man’s thought, and 
Dr McClain shows persuasively 
tli a I thev did so In Maurice's case, 
where ihc whole structure of his 


thinking is based on the prime impor- 
tance of persons. But in the last 
resort psychological analysis is irrel- 
evant and distracting; the thought 
must be criticized on its men is 
alone. Incidentally Dr McClain has 
some strange lapses which cannot be 
overlooked. Why In his genealogy of 
the Maurice family omit several of 
Maurice's great-grandchildren ? And 
what can one make of the comment 
on Maurice’s wife that his “rela- 
tionship with Annie Barton was 
fortuitous " when he goes on to say 
that "the ease of their correspon- 
dence. the regular interchange of 
thoughts . . . provided Maurice with 
a ready, loyal, supportive yet critical 
audience 

Ihere are u number of oilier mis- 
takes assignable to careless revision 
or proof-reading. All told, however, 
this is a stimulating book with a first- 
class bibliography of Maurice’s own 
writings, very full notes, but an irtdex 
almost useless for working purposes. 

Maurice was born in 1805, fifth In 
a family of ten, all girls but for one 
oilier boy who died as a small child, 
l-lis father, Michael, was a Unitarian 
preacher, more tolerant than his 
community quite approved, but with 
convictions strong enough to forgo 
ihc inheritance of an estate in Essex 
for 1 lie sake of his Non-Conformity. 
He kept a school, and until Freder- 
ick went up to Cambridge in 1823 


he was educated^ A* 

McOain 

cal sUeMciif his 
and adolrtcAnce. He coUte 

BS ? fHS 

assess 

quality. For comparison, 

“ Sickness, a vocation - d^uvsco 

[?«■ ESS 

described* by her somewlwt maiic^ 

a Lr 

1 

1 hStous^iq^hSty ^"h.K *^ fc ^ 

one the women went over to the 
Church of l-ngltiml. s'lumstng ds 
Evangel leal, Culvmistic wing. I hey 
refused to altend the services held 
by the master of the him. 

generally the u-nsion rcli- 

greal that they conducted thur rut 

lions discussions hy corrcspinnkn.^ 

Poor Mrs Maurice took nearly . 
year before she could bring hcrsdl 
to present to her husband llw P-'l u 
settmg out why she could not ucccpi 
his ministrations. Wounded espe- 
cially by this artificial resort to 
letter- writing. Michael Maurice 
finally ordered that the younge 
children, including I rodcrick. must 
attend his chapel until they were old 
enough 10 produce their own rea- 
sons for not doing so. 1 hese dissen- 
sions might understandably have 
produced a backlash of cymcul athe- 
’ isni in a sensitive boy ; instead they 
boro fruit in Maurice's loathing of 
sectarian in fighting and his craving 
for unity in Christ, which would 
eventually become one of his great 
constructive themes. 

Shy, introspective, and unused 10 
. society as he was when he went up 
to Cambridge, he rapidly hucanw 
one of the most forceful members of 
the famous Apostles Club, interest- 
ingly enough, he felt in later years 
that the intellectual give-and-take 
with his undergraduate peers had 
broadened and deepened his mind 
. more than the leaching of any of his 
tutors, including Julius Hare. He 
had read Coleridge before lie went 
to Cambridge, but it. must have been 
1 In discussions at Cambridge that 
1 Coleridge's writings look hold of his 
, mind and planted those ideas of the 
nature of the Church and the rela- 
tions of Church and Slate which 
1 would grow in Muuricc’s thought, 
lying in with his ideal of unity until 
he had made them completely and 
, almost idiosyncratically his own. 

' He got n First in Civil I .uw, but 
came down without Inking his 
degree since lie would not subscribe 
1 the Thirly-Nino Articles, lie then 
i read !nw in London but heenmo 
interested in literary journalism, mid 
In 1828 was appointed editor of The 
Athenaeum, lie ami some friends 
having bought the new journal from 
1 Its founder. Dr Brose quotes 
R. C. Trench exulting that Maurice 
and that gallant hand of Platonic- 
Wordsworthian - C'oleridgiun - anti - 
Utilitarians still keep with undivided 
1 sway at the helm, and that tho 
1 journal is “ entirely written by 
Apostles", At the same lime, Mau- 
1 rice began 11 novel, fin slat e Conway, 

1 one of that curious class of Victo- 
1 rian fiction like Newman's Loss and 
1 Gain or Froude's Nemesis of Faith, 
written for the sole purpose of 
, expressing the author’s own spiritual* 
■ sear^ings. For Maurice was under- 
1 going a process of “ conversion " t 
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Versi 




Edited by Helen 

An anthology from nil pericxfiijS® 
gngiiahpocMy.ftwthe^aj,^ 
Dreasriofthe Koodin 
Jiving authors. Dame Helend^l; 
religious pwm m one thaiUSHjjSJI 
way concerned with rmlaU^n5% 
man's respond to it . Spoiling^ S - 
punctuation have been maiarri^AR; 
where necessary, andgiongea 
and there nrn elucidatory note* nof 3 . 
short hiographim of tho poen. ; ,;* 

(Kcarly on 2Hth Jiinoj ... 

• 

A Choice of I 
Scottish Versi 
1470-1570 J 

Edited by John & ;f 
Winifred MacQueen : j 

"Thin brilliant litllnbopkcout^ 
jut* t ulNiut nil the Scottish poetry 
an English rmulsr wnuM want to W 
Fur the century in question wob the 
gulden ngo of Henryson. Dunbar aid. 
Gavin Dmiglns, when the langus^ 
was at it » fullest airct ch or vigour , , , 

1 Icru nrn 1 menu fur nil thoughi*, 
iilliwaoiNHi" Thv Times, q 

Jumpers 

By Tom Stoppard 

Tin* full text nf St* ward's play; nw ,' 
nimiiui! »i • hi* Niiiiunnl Thcuire. ^ 

" Works with n ln illimiw.nn ' ; f 

iiiinlli'i'timl utility . unri 11 capacity of; 
ndnd >14 well mi uf wit llmt hnvnno ; 
rival mi tin* n Mill imiHirury HlDge." •» 
Htnnht Ifrihstin, The Sunday Tinti! 

" t ’unt niiw in* »r** iv w id linen n minuto 
(him any utlu-i' nKsteni i-nmnlyiuna 
sdutw." /ri'fii;* Wind le, The Tents. 
(Itniilv mi '.Uih -In iw) fl-55 

The 

Suspecting 
Glance 

By Conor Cruise O’Brien 

■ ' || is itiur l****l urns are on ungtriryim* 
when* t lu* htispicinna. not only of 
NiHzoriu*. but ofMiu'hinvolli.Buib 
mid Yeats lftl l he in . . . Pnckcd and 
suix'incl in didmti'. an analyst of 
loiniiio iinimt . O’Brion's virtue is thl 
his hist orifid t-unipnriuona alwap 
nnm* forward to ll«* preaent." 

— V, S. PriU-hvlt, S' fir Stefa***. 0 

Egypt: 
Imperialism 
and 

Revolution ; 

By Jacques Berque - J 

•'His portrait in tlrfllh *»f 
over in liuplish with the same riiiMJ 
freshnuss ns tin* original xvwk-J" 
writer bus steeped himself in . 
lived there uml wnlktxl andtallMv 
himselfdown the lesswoll-know^ 
of ilshiatory. * Ira wing an rich 
mil upped non rues fnnrily pnpert, 
ainipnny n>|mii«. initwWWiw 
memoirs, British. Fnmchairigf 01 
urehives. Nut- hv.sl aro hi? . 
iVon. Egypt’s own P"cta jwjjjjj; 
— The KennnmM. lrndsWtcolF 
Slewnrl . With ■>* illnstrntiona uirt 

dmiqis. 


FABER &FABH 







Victorians 

HERBERT TINGSTEN 
An eminent Swedish writer gives 
a candid survey, of the people, 
events and ideas of the days when 
Britain 'ruled the waves', 
Illustrated £7.50 ,. 


7 1 st Year 


23 JUNE 1972 


No. 3,669 


E ublic figure doeBh’t dje ibp tblcvisibn, 
e 8efiH)s not to have died properly : 
it’s like.dying Jn the nddl<fnce initend 
of up ihere oh 'singe, Anh perhnps : 
in tb&: etid, it’s 1 jilst ns wcll^ If there 
are .lo be ho novels Vo bring it really 
up : doge, HOw- many limbs', has 
Bobby Kennedy, died for us on lele- 
yision'.V.on. 1 radio, in newspapera, jri' 
mafeazinesi and .in count less! books of . 
memoirs 7... . Y« I for one, who 
hayt seep,, heard, und read most of'tj, 
h(ive -hB.-Bienv diclhtjp ;«t| -'Kennedy 
■ be^oiid. ^‘public 
la ljcedi to ■ ; ii favoured .Vrtiter •* abqut 
Camas, vraSTtiix jiari oF ihe te'ftl man. 
or a purl of the iniitge befnfe prepared 
'for.oujji'.tel^Jqn ?nn’t ■ 

khow^ UnUl some wnftr. tells ns In a 


form will ; tuw!%«. frufh, ; the 
'• whblC^uth. •' ■ ■; 

Viirious: reqsohs Fire ^giveq . for 

i *i .ti. .1 . * Lli 


MICHAEL LEWIS 
An informal history of one of the 
world's most historic and busiest 
waterways, completed by this 
eminent naval historian ]u:t be- 
fore his death. 

///izslrated £3.75 


Opening 
the Bible 

THOMAS MERTON 

The 1.11*1 I hoivns Merton's last 
work <v;plorc's I he Bible's func- 
tion In r.onieitiporary society 
drawing on wr 'iters .r. rii vi-r-.o .!■; 
Eric Iromm, William l .iulhn-r, 
and Mar*. 

£1.75: paperback £ 0.65 

Revolution 

intfie 

Middle 

East 

Edited by P. J. VATIKIOTIS 
An internal ion.il tedin uf com- 
mentators considers the major 
political, social and economic 
changes in the area over the past 
50 years. 

£3.75 

Psycho- 

logical 

Prob- 

ability 

JOHN COHEN 

An exploration of ihc offiy.t the 
factor of uncertainty has on 
hum-in actions and its importance 
1,1 a wide sphere of activities - 
gambling, medicine, crime, arf, 
love, 

fBustrated £2,95: paperback £1.50 


George Allen 
wJJnwin 


BY W, J. WEATHERS Y 


E luciion YEAR in the United 
Slates resembles one of the 
great serials of Dickens. Our 
television' sets have become our 
Household Words. From the first 
primary in March, through the sum- 
mer conventions, all the way to elec- 
tion day in November, we switch on 
tele vision day after day nnticipnting 
drama, even melodrama, ithd we nfe 
seldom disappointed. 

Il is still only June and ulrendy we 
have witnessed Hie rise and fall of 
three would-be presidents (wo can 
no longer Use the word “ heroes ” as 
readily as Dickens did)— Lindsay, 
Muskic, and Jackson. The scene of 
Muskle weeping in the snow Was truly. 
Dickensian 1/1 Christmas Carol came 
lo mind, though much of the public 
response was more like second-rate 
liair-on-lhc-chcst Hemingway), and 
when the news that Wallace had been 
shot began lo circulate, I was re- 
minded of Victorinn renders passing 
on Ihc news that Stcerforth was dead. 
Or Bill S/kcs. 

Even an eternal optimist like 
Hubert Humphrey (surely a character 
straight out .of The Pickwick Papers) 
now seems lo speak with an unchar- 
acteristic fatalism, like someone in 
Uleak House, say, who feels that he 
has liitlc control over the drama he 
is in. Gone for good apparently is the 
old sense of security in public lire that 
Humphrey’s generation used to feel, 
when you were fairly sure what might 
happen and presidential contenders 
usually died in bed. If you talk to 
the old politicians — such nostalgic 
figures today — they make Ihe old way 
of public life seem almost like a ritual 
that had already been rehearsed, with 
all ihc safe logic usually found only 
in hindsight. (And from this side. 
British political life still has this safe 
appearance, with the exception of 
course of anything to do with 
Northern Ireland.) 

Now ihc United Stales of the pre- 
sent seems like another country. The 
candidates arc as insecure as 
characters in good - novels, anything 
could happen. life is suspense all the 
way, and somewhere you feel there 
must be an author pulling the strings. 
What will he— some will insist it's 
He— decide on next to excite his 
audience out of its spiritual lethargy ? 
Will anyone else get shut? Part of 
us dreads the idea, and part of us. 
I'm afraid, simply yearns for more 
excitement. We look lo the last Ken- 
nedy. half dreading he might yet gel 
drafted hv ihe Democrats, half Imp- 
ing he will. Just as the politicians have 
been stripped of their old-fashioned 
sense of security (and the teams of 
Secret Service men given lo each can- 
didate are no substitute), so we arc 
beginning to lose our sense of separa- 
tion between reality and imagination, 
what is fact and what is fiction. 

Reality on television, mixed in with 
soap operas, late-night movies, the 
fantasy life of commercials, becomes 
a Big Show. Wallace shot before our 
eyes becomes a Dramatic Event, a 
Highlight of Ihe election serial. No 
wonder people passing on the news 
seemed schizophrenic— split between 
Ihc way they thought they should 
respond (No Man is an Island) and 
an immoral sense of excitement, of 
glee, at Ihe latest twist in the serial. 
It was high level voyeurism shocking 


us but of our routine.' niuch irtore 
effectively eved than Uje-' basketball 
playoffs, (he romnhlic.’ return of . 
WiDio Mays to New' York' btisebrill, 
the latest Black boxerfc fefcx.ua! sym- 
bols) beating up each-bth^r in The 
ring. They .are only one-day wonders, 
but tho serial goes on and on. We 
ask ourselves .'the great crude ques- 
.Ifons— Will someone else get shot ? . 
Will Teddy rim 7— as if we are merely 
at the end of one instalment waiting 
impatiently for the answers in the 
next. 

* * • 

You might assume a country With 
such melodramatic politics would 
have a great political literature. I 
don't mean political memoirs— they 
arc endless, particularly with so many 
politicians trying to justify their old 
Vietnam polici^. 1 don’t mean 
journalistic exposes -they arc end- 
levs, too. Or journalistic novels, 
using a little surface behind-the- 
scenes expertise lo pul over a con- 
ventional plot and two-dimensional 
people. Or political satires carving 
up LR.I or Nixon by making a collage 
of their own words and deeds, I mean 
creative literature, going down into 
the depths or up into the skies lo 
bring back a work of art in the form 
of a first-rate political -nqvel. One 
looks in vain. Even such a self- 
consciously political writer as Mailer 
turns to non-fiction to cover politics. 
Baldwin, who like all Black writers 
prides himself on understanding the 
White power structure, writes essays. 
Bellow, Nabokov, you name them, 
they're away somewhere in ivory 
lowers, telling you that if they put 
the storm in a teacup, it doesn’t 
matter that it's in a teacup, it tells 
you about the storm. But with the 
non-slop serial on television, showing 
us the storm over the whole country, 
we're no longer satisfied with the tea- 
cup theory. Or the idea, to put It 
another way, that if you describe the 
politics or one office correctly, it can 
symbolize the polities of the whole 
country: The office manager (for 
whom the writer once used lo work) 
pn symbolize Nixon, the upstart first 
salesman Humphrey, the cashier 
McGovern . . . and- the writer him- 
self maybe Kenned)'. It won't work 
any more. We want the whole storm, 
the national picture. Would War and 
Pence satisfy us if we had already 
seen Napoleon on television, if wc 
had seen Ihc Retreat from Moscow, 
as wc have seen Wallace, Vietnam. 

. . . would Tolstoy have written il that 
way, or would he- -like our contem- 
poraries— have turned despairingly lo 
non-fiction ? 

V V 9 

All we know for .sure is that the 
shocking I 'Mis produced no li rsl- 
rulc political novels. None came out 
of the l ivil Rights movement. To 
understand Wallace --the contem- 
porary White South— you have lo go 
hack in Faulkner's Snopcs trilogy or 
Robert I’enn Warren's old novel AH 
tin A/ne'* Men ahum Huey Long, 
a nolitician who got shot in ihc old 
days when such events were extra- 
ordinary. the news of whose death 
travelled more slowly by radio and 
newspapers, so that it seemed much 
inure remote and already part of llic 
past, and therefore seemed to have 


demand: Americans detri!*. reijd 
political novels— or ait lanfct good dribs 
—so Americans don’t write them. 
This. seems too eusy. All the King’s 
Men was, a bestseller, and twenty-five 
•years later is still in print; One : or 
two reviewers . have suggested:., the 
downgrading' .of . fiction has riude 


A fight between hl’b,pnigmu|[ists, both 1 . 
experts at shadow boxing— tbit ; 
hardly promises. up .exciting end to ' 
pur television. serial ; but -nowaday?, 
us the, pld pro-politician.^ r jjj|np; tp-say, 
you never inbw whufa. aqin*! to ■ : 

f ien until it’s* happened, j.sino maybe , 
t*ll ' be. u fight, between qiffptofit . 
opponents, maybe the referce will 
stop the fight, or innybe ;thSs* crowd],, 
xvilUinvyde the. rips., ;= 

Who MoWg ih jnis ngc.of frustrii- - 
lion. 7 vP^rhbps hiqcn of it Is simply 
.due, id j depending .on , tglevi$idq, : for 
oiir.cxc|te'iiicht.,-Tf dtJy-wrlteteoobJd ; 
restore lb, us a, sense, of fhe excitemglit 
•oJ fl oursQiye,s L oBtrt j-iBn jip 

■longer: be pdsstble : u..pui: 
voyeurism. , ; tgfnlo*;ripolitj^‘ia^ : ; 
fcglity as a Whole intd soapidprta, 
irlay jre(lect the growing ; ab$t ration 
of government,, of power, , 'Add t%t'' ' 
takes us full .circle back to, askjpg : 
writers to , break dowiv lhe - abstta^-, .. 
tloiis for' , The PeiHagoiL Papers’ 
suggesLs how hard, that i^.-.AItpou^h 
'influential people like Senator : 
miyc have said ihuti in tlifc interests , 
of open government, the Pentagon '] 
itself should have published the 


■writers do their political work in non- 
• fiction* .$1)1* , again seerps, . top . ensy. 
Tn? IJbdi :ln\vs prevent' you from tel- 


Ung Ihc. wilQie. story evon^lf-you know 
.it. You ritcd imogihutive freedom to 
describe fully, tb explain, und finally 
to reluto .the isolated event, the 
individual life, to the rest of vis in 
society. The renson I find more con- 
vincing is thul writers do !not know 
enough about the detaiLof political 
life] nt least on the higher levels of 
power, to write about it with chough 
confidence in their knowledge and 
understanding. 1 think it's true thnt of 
all the major American writers today, 
only Muller hits hud any experience 
of running for office, and then only 
for mayor of n city, and as an out- 
sider candidate more in touch with 
1 tiic vpjers (hun (lie party machine 
boys in' the sniokc-f filed back rooms. 
Mailer hits tried tb write about the 
paranoiac atmosphere of contem- 
porary American politics in a- couple' 
of novels and films, blit when it 
comes to the detailed picture, he goes 
buck to.i non-fiction, Ihe interview, Ihe 
description, the reflective cssny, und 
when tile former mayoral candidate 
gets to' the White House ifevcl, he’s 
npt beyond being frilprfe.ssed by the 
sliecr pbxvpr of it'all iindahe charm of 
one or oLti* television ‘serial stars . . . 
or al least he wasn’t in the days of 
John Kennedy, pcrhnps the greatest 
television star of them all. 

What xve lend to get then are novels 
like Advise and Consent by a former 
reporter in Congress, it goes up to 
Senate and White House level, it has 
a convincing surface, but once you 
gel below il, all that's left are it con- 
ventional plot and cardboard charac- 
ters, presumably to fill in Ihe great 
areas of ignorance. The viewpoint 
is safe and conservative (no wonder 
it was a best seller with hook-buying 
Middle America), but it didn’t cheek 
with the picture wc got even from 
our television serial, where political 
life was so much wilder and more 
aggressive. Whal wc need are writers 
to lake what is happening out of the 
realm of the Big Show and make 
reality seem real again, to educate us 
rather than just exciting us .so that 
in the end— on voting day— wc don’t 
fall back on our fears and follow 
all ihc safe brain washing lines, Law 
and Order and the rest of the com- 
mercials used in the selling uf Ihe 
presidency. 

* r * 

The betting at present is on Nixon 
versus McGovern, which is supposed 
to be Ihe way Nixon wants rt, because 
he believes (according to our tele- 
vision serial anyway) that McGovern 
can be made to seem too far out — 
almost a socialist fur God’s sake — lo 
Middle America. McGovern, how- 
ever. is much more of u pragmatist 
and much less of a hero (that dirty 
Dickensian word) than he is given 
credit for. and Nixon may find it 
much more diilicull than lie supposes 
to trap McGovern in an unpopular 
radical corner. (Humphrey is trying 
it al present in llic remaining primar- 
ies. and it doesn't seem to be working 
as McGovern plods after him method- 
ically answering every charge. J Umre 


er)U and 1 make an .example of him if 
•possible. Poliucinh'i'Ure really spared 
of the' prospect or being, its Death 0 } . 
a Salesman puts it,, wholly known* 
One imagines that nowadays, even. ill. 
a democracy like the Ujiitecj : Statei 1 
creative writers need, , tho : techno- 
logical equipment of super spies.to 
get the necessary experience for jb^ir 
imaginations to feed on. Future 
Tolstoys perhaps will have to bug the . 
offices of future Napoleons before 
they will have the self-confidence to , 
make a novel of war and peace 
instead of a long piece of New 
Journalism or a commentary on our 
never-ending serial. . 


Three new books in the 
Classical Life 
and Letters series 

Edited by Hugh Lloyd-Jones 
Regius Professor ot Greek In the 
University of Oxford' 

. . exciting In itself and valuable 
as a phenomenon. Now that Ihe 
empire ot classical studies has 
suddenly shrunk, we have to lake 
precautions against losing detailed 
awareness of Ihe sophisticated 
j civilisation which occupied the 
cultural ground before we did. 
Awareness of the classics Is one 
of Uiobo someKmes humbling 
'experiences, like awareness of 
species or of planets other than 
ours, that set self-knowledge In a 
perspective. Without it wa might 
become provincials in our particu- 
lar patch ot history. ' 

Brigld Brophy, The Listener 
(reviewing Cicero by 
D. R. Shackleion Bailey) 


HOMER 

C. M. BOWRA £2.65 

This was Sir Maurice Bowra's last 
book, commissioned in 1969, 
lound almost complete et his 
death in July 1971, and edited for 
press by Hugh Lloyd-Jones. 


NEOPLATONISM 
R. T. WALLIS 


THE PR KKOL'R ATICS 

EDWARD HUSSEY 
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"rV. : : PLR : . ■ 

. 1. Sirr- Witty the publication of the 
.■Working Patty. Report the campaign Cor 
.Ipiiblto Lending Right is, slowly press- 
ing 1 on. 1 have heard it said quite ro- 
. Cierfl|y that a majority of MPs. support 
Rio authors : and publishers in ' their 
oftrrepeated claim that society is getting 
too good a 'bargain at their expense. 
Their -Oase appears to be impressive, 
>.but f for' one would feel happier if t 
; knew ihali. inter alio, MPs bad in mind - 
j the benefits now enjoyed . by authors 
..god publishers through the goodwill of 
the British community. 

.Benefits £ would mention are: 

.' Books exempt from Purchase Tax (and 
then Value Added Tax); • . • • . 

■ Generous copyright provisions Qi& plus 
-fifty .years); 

Tncomd'Tox concessions to authors } 

Net Book 'Agreement hnd Resale. Price 
1 Maintenance (hitter recently lost in 
"Australia). 

1 There may be other , concessions of 
which £ am not aware. Nevertheless, 

: perhaps on, these points alone some 
i might, say that authors and publishers 
. are repaying their debt to society - by 
-being deprived of PLR;.I niprgjy. my 
thnt the matter should not bejel! led 
by reference' to one side of the cam only. 
''Society, too, has its rights and Bloke's 
MPs are being asked to ensure that they 
• will not be overlooked. ‘ v •- 

K. D. MILLER. 

City. Librarian, Stoke-on-Trent .-City 
Libraries, Bethesda Street, Sio^c-on- 
Trem STI 3RS. 

Films and 
Literature 

Sir,— Since the TLS has devoted quite 
a lot of space recently : to the relation- 
ship of films to literature, you may like 
la know thnt flic latest 'romoko of Flau- 
bert’s Madame Bovary is currently 
being shown in Manchester under the 
title of Play the Game or Leave the Bed. 
It is appearing as a B feature, support- 
ing Naughty Knickers. 

DEREK BRISTOW 
386 Downs II Green Road, North 
Ashton, near Wigan, Lancashire. 

Dylan Thomas 


Sir, --The Trustees of the copyrights 
of the late Dylan Thomas would be 
g[atl to learn of any tapes that may be 
available of performances by Dylan 
Thomas of his own works or iho works 
of others. A fee would be paid for the 
right of access to such tapes with a 
view to reproduction if they were 
found to be in fact suitable for that 
purpose. . . 

t should be grateful if anyone who 
holds such tapes would comm unicalc 
with me, c/o David Higham Associates 
Ltd, 5-8 'Lower John Street, Golden 
Square, London W1R 4HA. 

DAVFD HIQHA-M. 

For the Trustees of iho Copyrights 
for the late Dylan Thomas, 12 Keats 
Grove, London NW3. 

Sir,—- Your readers may be interested 
in the following suggestion lhat a Mil- 
tonic source might best explain the crux 
in Dylan Thomas’s fourth religious 
sonnet, "What is the metre of the 
dictionary 7 " The fifth line of this 
poem—" Which sixth of wind blew out 
die burning gentry 7"— Is one of a series 
of riddling, crudely reductive questions 
addressed to the Virgin and Infant, and 
asked by reporter-] ike representatives of 
the modem world who then have pic- 
tures ” snapped ” of the Nativity ns 
though of a sensational story. This par- 
ticular question is addressed to the 
Infant t* unable to speak ”), for the 
parentheses immediately preceding and 
following this Hue are clearly meant 
to represent the Infant's unspoken 
asides. It is, moreover, the last question 
addressed specifically to the Infant since 
the scornful and indelicate questions 
that follow — 

What of a bnnibno mail among your 

acres ? 

Corset the boneyerds for a crooked 

boy 7 

—are obviously directed at the Virgin. 
Yet not only the precise force of the Tasi 
question addressed to the Infant, bui 
also its dramatic significance in occur- 
ring at this particular point of the 
sonnet, has so far gone unrecognized: 
and no satisfactory explanation exists 
of the puzzling fraction It contains. 

There are. indeed, two problems: 
who arc the " burning gentry"; and, is 
this precise fraction to Be related to the 
traditional concept of the wind as a 
iwdvc-unit complex ( which occurs jn 
ihrcc other poems by Thomas, " 1, in 


my intricate image", * F^terlhe light '', , 
and " Ceremony aflet a Fire Raid 7 ’ 7 
Professor H. H. Kleinman in .his illu- < 
mioallng The Relgloirs Sonnets of Dylan i 
Thomas l Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1963) admits lhat he does not know I 
■* why Thomas chooses one-sixth of 
wind " ; and he at first Suggests that i 
'.'the ‘ burning gentry ’ may refer, to the 
inhabitants i of Sodom and Gomorrah 
—though. no, subsequently qualifies this . 
suggestion by another which carries us a , 
good'll further towards the real mean- 
ing, ahd prccise source, of Thomas s 
■ crux:' '. y- ' ■■ •' 

Rather do I think that they may be the 
damned angels blown out, expelled, 
as Milton describes them, plummeting 
to perdition; . ; ' 

. • Hurled headlong flaming from the 
...... ethereal sky, 1 

With hideous ruin and combus- 
tlon. . . . 

,f ' (Paradise Lost. I. 44-45) 
And Professor Weinman adds : " Per- 
haps the interrogators in the fourth 
sonnet believe that the child can offer 
information about the windy ordnance 
of heaven, or at least a fraction thereof. 

A better “ source ” or explanation is 
provided, we suggest, by Miltons des- 
cription in Book VI of the Son's action 
(" . i . ia his right hand/Grasping,.ten 
thousand. Thunders "J in excelling .Ipe 
rebrfahgefp .from heaven: (1 , lUu 

Yet half fab strength he put hot forth, 
r. but checked 

His Thunder In mid Volley, for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of 

Heaven. . 

(853-$) 

If (he godhead controlled (he windy 
ordnance of heaven, then it may be 
concluded, notwithstanding Milton’s 
own conception of tlio divinity and his 
firepower, thnt Thomas was prepared 
to reckon " half " of one part of a tri- 
partite godhead as one-sixth. 

Thomas’a interest in Milton was early 
1 and lasting: though as poql he was 
| always reluctant to speak of his 
, " sources ", most critics, even so, make 

tentative acknowledgment Of Mijtpnic 
Influence. Xhc most compelling- reason, 
however, fojr suggesting the alHisioii to 
Book VI is that it explains the force of 
Thomas’s puzzling question at such a 
1 dramatically, significant point of the 
sonnet.' Previously the inquisitors have 
been asking about (he Father without 
receiving any answers to their questions. 
And so with mounting incredulity they 


patrons of literature foil whore.pa tron- 

age in the eighteenth century has be*} 
relatively unnoticed. _By 1*30* I 
example, the subscription edition of 
Thomson’s The Seasons fate 
a dozen people who pajd for muij pi 
copies. Dial ib, these pC^ !e « ub ^ bt ^ 
much more than the price ofasingle 
copy of the book and, as an 
kind of snob appeal, are -lb ttd « largM 
contributors. Soottlimes this sort* 
cenerosilv could be carried lo grea 1 
^nglh*.' According to 
list jn Viscount Combury sTheM Makes 
f 1758), a mere twenty : «ix ^ubocHbcr* 
accounted for 784 copies of this un 
memorable play, anarerageof^rty 
apiece. One person ^ok 120, another 
.eighty copies (Professor Allen T. H^n 
.pSnwd out this book to me). And 
many other books published by sub 
sen ptipn . '. faad multiple, f ub “*K| 
'.' though sometimes theK must have been 
booksellers who were buying for stock. 

■ The existence of multiple book sub- 
scriptions suggests that during a period 
when direct support by Wealthy 
patrons for individual writers was 
i declining considerably, a working sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned patronage 
came Into existence. Precisely how 
widespread this type of [atronage was 
remains to be seen, but the Robinson- 
Wallis Handlist will now make It pos- 
sible for us to find out. The use of a 
computer la analyse the lists will doubt- 
less. enable us to discover other things 
as well, such as the number of sub- 
scribers for English books on the Con- 
tinent and id America, the identity oE 
important collectors, and the move- 
ment of books from London to provin- 
cial England. . 

■ . Scholars' have always been aware or 
the Ibetteoknown authors who received 
individual literary patronage in the 
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IP* Hues <m oar Lad’S* 

dwkes ,rrr u umw ii home. 


liuiT " Home ii home. 

fiwgh lUver^sohomcly.'^ 

^ ^TRfsClLLA MCTOJ1-FH. 

13 Elsynge Road, London !SW,N 
2HWJ 


■ He***?*, 

mate friend of bet 
peuoge occurs; * 

His mnthe* .v^ ■* 


:-T :J ( . ; 


Km mnehef a«t 
of IjDvcface Big) 


that her son 

There utm to be w* 
doubt the truth of this ii i?** * 
Aiwem* frifoddiip 

do«i family k5£ SlXtiS 
life. She and Ootewfi JS 
Ihc night at Maflydowrrfetif^ft 
attended the 
and it w* Mrs 

the lodgings in WjnS^fc.N 
Jane Au«en died, 
that needs «ttbUihlrig u 
this party. Jane Ainbw 


make oblique reference to tne bans 
former exploits: can this indeed be the 
one who. formerly drove out the rebel 
angels so decisively and combustlvcly 
from heaven 7 ‘ Only sensational proof, 
some sign of tile Son’s power! will now 


convince these hard-headed sceptics of 1 
the truth of the paradox before them. 
Since, however, no such sign is forth- 
coming, they proceed to address the 
Virgin with obscenity Rnd scorn. 

D. R. EVANS. 

J. P. HARDY. 

Department of English, University or 
New England, Armidale, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Book Subscription 
Lists 

Sir, — The letter of F. J, G. Robinson 
and P. J. Wallis (May 5) deserves further 
comment. The lists of subscribers usu- 
ally included jn pre-1800 books arc 
important for many reasons. One of the 
most interesting is (he part they may 
play in de trimming the sources of liter- 
ary patronage during the eighteenth 
century. As Renaissance-style munifi- 
cence declined fit was never very great 
in England), authors turned increasingly 
to publication by subscription, which is 
a form of literary patronage. It amounts 
to distributing Ihc costs of publication 
of an expensive work, which at one lime 
might have been assumed by a single 
generous patron, among a great num- 
ber of interested supporters. Patrons of 
literature like Peircsc or Cardinal Bor- 
romco were rare in eighteenth-century 
England, and the number of writers re- 
quiring support ever-growing: subscrip- 
tion publication was a natural method 
for replacing old-style patronage. As 
early as 1705, we find George Hickes 
describing the numerous subscribers tn 
his Lin a it arum Veterum Septentrlana- 
limn Thesaurus (1703-05) as nis “ Faut- 
orcs" ( J ant or is the usual Latin word 
for “ patron”). 

Later In the century a more interest- 
ing phenomenon develops which can 
usually be documented from book sub- 
scription lists. This is the subscription, 
by a single person, for multiple copies 
of a book, a form of concentrated sup- 
port by individuals who In an earlier 
period would have been recognized ns 


eighteenth century. But a list of the 
>mpst active patrons has never been 
'copiplled. A prosopography of patrons 
would be worthwhile, but it cannot be 
obtained from' conventional sources like 
the DNB or most contemporary bio- 
graphies, since these works lend to pay 
scam attention to the interest of the 
titled and the wealthy in supporting 
literature. From a thorough search of 
the century's book subscription lists, wo 
should be able to enlarge our know- 
ledge of (his important but generally 
neglected subject. 

PAUL J. KORSHIN. 

309 Lnlymer Court, London W6. 

Tennysoniana 

Sir,— May 1 offer lo readers of 
Tennyson some scraps (hat emerge 
during preparation of a biography or 
his friend James Knowles ? 

"The Lord has grown as common- 
place " (Christopher Ricks': “ Written c 
1874 ") : a copy in Knowles's hand, 
without “ He " at end of line three, 
and with “AT— /Copied out of his 
MS Book of Gareth, &c/tut The Hol- 
lies, July 7, 1872 J T K" is in 
Knowles's papera. That is, just before 
Gareth and Lynette went to tho printer 
in July, 1872, Knowles was allowed to 
copy down this short, separate poem, 
which then remained in manuscript. 

" Old ghosts whose day was done ere 
mine began" (Ricks, "Written 1884 
(?)” as preface to Becket, latter begun 
December, 1876) and "The Battle of 
Brunanburh " (based on Hal lam Ten- 
nyson's .prose translation published by 
Knowles In the November, 1876, Con- 


temporary Review, and dated in Ricks 
“.probably 1876-77"): Knowles to 
Tennyson, January 6, 1877 (Lincoln), 
requesting lines for the opening 
number of the Nineteenth Century, 
“Might I by any possibility for in- 
stance have (he ‘Old Ghosts'— or your 
trochaic * Brunanburh ' 7 " That is, 
Knowles must have seen both poems at 
Aldworth in December, 1876. 

And a lighthearted footnote emerges 
from an entry in the Tennyson family 
journal ai Lincoln, for October, 1868, 
when Mrs Tennyson and Miss Thack- 
eray consulted Knowles in his architec- 
tural capacity on their (apparently 


Murder in the 
Abbey 

Sir— -An attempt Is being made in 4 
ecclesiastical circles to sabotage T- 
Eliol's reputation a» a poet- ft* * ! 

let sold the Westminster Abbey J 

bookshop. Guide u> p,n,i . Corn t , l 1 
O,™ F.xJ"l «memb,r .fur , 

Tettnyton died . . . ) writes. 

We all ask ourselves about TV S. fclw** 
who enjoyed a great vogue brt i* ' *j«* 
rather fading from esicem 
the youna. In sixty )« pethjP} 
people wjfl be asking agin:. What 

(T all this about old EIhbC 7 Wjj 
, Will they have any lime for him 
then? I can't believe it. 

For the wound Inflicted by Ihe vener- 
able Canon, Mr William Lnckjn pro- 
vides the salt: “ It may well be that his 
criticism will last longer than his poetry . 

In his later poetry lhere *a«. quite 
simply, too much thinking -a vharge 
that is unlikely to be made against Ihe 
contributors to this (quite simply) aw- 
fu. (ul*book. joHN WH|T[;HEAD 

The Coach House, Shorcham, Kent. 

Hardy Ghost 

Sir,— Professor Bailey In his recent 
handbook on Hardy’s noelry writes 
os follows of Ihc sixth stanza of 
■ Wessex Heights": " Miss Deacon Iwa 
suggested that this ghost represents 
'Kandy', Hardy's son hy Iryplicnn 
Sparks, oil his way to or from 
Bristol . . " I page 279). Hud the 
manuscript of Satires of Cin ttmsiumv 
in the Dorset County Museum been 
consulted, Iho suggestion would surely 
not have been made, it h clear from 
tho manuscript that the line in quc"- 
lion originally rend: "There is nnc 
in the ruilwuy-truin whenever 1 do 
not want her there." ** Her there ' 
hns been deleted by Jfurdy and, re- 
placed by "It near", hut its initial 
presence is surely enough in invali- 
date the speculation that finds Runny 
in that particular train. 

Perhaps Tryphennphilcs could 
hazard a guess at the identity of 

" hCr ” ? KEITH Wll SON. 

10 Canterbury Close, Cambridge. 

‘Mansfield Park’ 

Sir,— Any reader of Mansfield Park 
would agreo that Jane Austen dis- 
approves of her characters* decision t»» 
act Lovers' Vms. but there is u certain 
amount of critical disagreement about 
the grounds for her disapproval. One 
view which seems lo command n con- 
1 sldcrablc following is Ihc one first put 
} forward by Lionel Trilling, that Jane 
■ Austen’s attitude is based on a belief 
(hai acting itself, the very assuming of 
’ a part, Is unmoral. The obvious objec- 
tion to this view, that the Austen family 
5 themselves went In for theatricals, is 
’ countered by A. Walton Litz's argument 
« that Jane Austen was convinced oy this 
l very experience (hat “ imitation ” was 
> something to be avoided as dangerous 


• Fatherhood Mid mediated to them qi^tened to aq . evening calm. Eton in a .planned economy yvould 

' %Z t cla S With King’s College ,bave been analbejna lo : him. These 

universal Brother and Lord. T be turned on the meaning of words, in lurking differences. of oullook were 
: function of. the Hoiy^irit wasjn order at the same, time to save the suddenly highlighted by , Maurice's 
indwelling guidance. The ^Kingdom Athanasian Creed and die Articles perempbotry . refusal, to allow :the 

of Heaven wa f vonsia ivmg- and bo satisfy his conviction of an ■ distribution 1 of ^ Christian SbdhUht 

• y • " ..i.hiiehMi .here and now .iiu.,i. n ...i. . ...... ■ . «... i . ......... . 


remains, now a flourishing school 
and college preparing ■ girls 1 for the 
univendblQS • and ■ every ■ kind 6£ 


to personal integrity. 

There is, however, one tiny piece of 
biographical information, not so far 
as I know referred to by any or her 
biographers, which suggests that her 
moral objections to acting a part (if 
indeed she had any) were not sufficiently 

f irofound to influence her own conduct, 
n 1898 the novelist Charlotte M. Yonge 
published a book called John Keltic's 
Parishes, and in describing Sir Wi Ilium 


V" *"- v * u,a ' * -Ml 
down was once more in 12? , 

: 

The postscript to her next letter, ki 
January H) 18i>9, wggests^J 
nuy have attended It ; . " 

The Mnnydown ball m* t ta & 
thing than I expected, but it 1Z • 
to have made Anna verj bT 
Al her ugc it would not hareX 
for iijc. • 

Jf this is ihc party Sir Willim*. 
collected (ami since he was oclyjJ 
then he was likely to be renMifoa 
this or Mime later occasion), wTS 
accept the fuel that only two m 
before she began Mansfield p u k ^ 
Austen wus prepared to "actiM 1 
liersclL nod lhat any objoctioa 4 
had to amateur theatricals at thii 
were not likely lo be on the grata 
that it insolscd " Imitation’* w “r* 
playing . .. 

ELLEN JORDAN,. 

311 Mv< mil Street, Toringi tjb 
(Jure uvla ml. AiiNtralio. . , . 

Drcyfusard 

Sir. May 1 make a snail 
in hm ion to the correspid 

dice about the connotation d 
" DreyfiiMird ” 7 It arises (m 
nn anecdote 1 heard from Ihe h 
id K. P. I.ongdcn in Christ Ctundii 
1936. lie hud called on the fiim 
l-'rench archaeologist and BDlhnpb 
gist Diciilnroi and found there a itsdta 
who was speaking of the notorin 
(ilo/cl fakes ; to Longdro's wrprig 
Dieulafoi cut Ihc student short nl 
rent him away. When they were rk« 
[.ongden ventured the opinioa dm 
there were in fact serious grounds fa 
doubling the genuineness of Ihe a? 
posed (ilo/el texts; ho was siSael 
hy the sunerb rebuke: "Mom 
jViiiis Drcyfusard ; je suis Glozdak' 

Clearly, therefore, in the bMi 
1 9?ds Drcyfusard could be ampfcl 
ns u title of honour. 

DAVID HUNT. 

British Embassy, Brasilia. 

In our review of Rodney NeaM 
Rethhikiiift Kinship and Usm 
tJune 9), the author of the P*P*. * 
“ Sister’s Child os Plnnt" should bm 
been given us James J. Fox, not KW 
Fox. 

M airfield and the HonotmbltCt * 
pony by George Potimger, ra*™ 
iierc on June 2, is published by! S«tW , 
Academic Press and dislnboM 4 
Chat to and Windus. 


traditional human societies. But all 
iSonded on the ? race ot God as 
available to all mankind. Much 
-Ser, .writing, lo E rsWne. Maririce 
freaks of *• the task.vyjuch Ood has 


J ohn Clare : A Life 3"j 

J.W. and Anne Tibbie \% 

Foreword by Geoffrey Grigson k 

In this second edition of JOHN rt This is the fullest and best | 
CLARE all information has written Life of Clare that has I 

been checked from the original been published, since liis i 

manuscripts and the final four sensational rediscovery.^ 1 

chapters have been rewritten in Robert Graves I 

the lights of new manuscripts ^ | 

acquired since 1932. £ 6.00 

■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■Michael Joseph* 


S'Bie that I am to perform Jyr 
S, Church, that of testifying that 
[he grace of God has appeared to all 
men The present Archbishop or 
’anteifaury Has summed up Mau- 
de's belief : “He viewed the 

Church nol only as the home of the 
redeemed, but as the sign thal God 
had redeemed the whole human race 
and that the whole human race was 

potentially in Christ." 

This is a position which in onu 
forni or another has today gained 
the most ground. Dr McClain re- 
minds us, for instance, that Karl 
Rattier hns written that "God deals 
with the whole of mankind as a 
tingle unit, so that, since the lime of 
Christ, every human being In the 
world has been bom as a member 
of a race which in the sight of God 
is actually redeemed'’. 'Hut in Mau- 
rice's day, his view was revolution- 
ary and, as the years went on nnd ils 
implications became clearer and 
Wefe applied by both himself and 
his opponents to current doclrincs, 
he became involved in u series of 
conflicts. If Maurice’s view was 
true, then predestination and elec- 
tion, the Calvinislic bulwark of tho 
Evangelicals and many of the -Non- 
conformists must collapse. Then a 
bitter and intricate controversy arose 
with Pusey over the mi lure of bap- 
tism— more intelligible, says Dr 
Ramsey, when seen in the light of 
tfae contrast between 'Maurice’s posi- 
tion and that of the Tractarians 
"who -viewed the Church as the 
home of the redeemed, full of grace 
and truth, in contrast with a sinful 
age where grace was repudiated and 
truth denied”. .Maurice’s position 
also impugned the standard inter- 
pretation of the atonement as 
Ihe propitiation of an outraged 
deity. He was accused, quite un- 
fairly, of playing down the fearful- 
new of sin. The climax came In 
1853, when he was expelled from 
the two chairs which by then he 
held at King's College, London — of 
English Literature and Modern His- 
tory, and of Theology. He had 
attacked the received meaning of 
everlasting punishment in art essay 
on eternal life and eternail death. He 
was also suspect to the authorities 
on account, of the allegedly subver- 
sive activities of the Christian Soci- 
alists. 

’ Sack in 1830. Maurice had given 
up his work in London and gone to 
Oxford as an undergraduate in. 
order to study for ordination in the 
Church txf Englund. He now signed 
the Thirty-Nine Articles with enthu- 


Christ's saying '. “ This is eternal Jlfe 
that they may koow Thee the only 
true God and . Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent/’ Hell meant separa- 
tion from the knowledge and. love of 
God by a mank own willing ; it was 
the opposite of eternal life, and no 
more could notions of earthly time 
apply to it. Maurice explains this 


mce,.he obeyed. Maurice then 1 ex- 
plained' his position in a Jong and 
involved letter -to Ludlow. ]His 
innate conservatism bursts but in a 
quotation t^sed by Dr Brose': 

I stand upon my old-EngUsh ground. 1 
don't want a B lacks tonhm balance of 


, , DisappoinUngJy v 6^6 dost puzzle m 
MuuriceV.^uppqk; haa-pol been satis- 
.factorily, solved Ini-tfaej ftree books 
discussed' here. Thu puzzle is Mau- 
j rice's, seemingly . compk t b : ‘Imraunl ly 
from ~wOrry caused by_ the challenge 
of Darwjhkm 'or Getahari*. Higher 
CrjtfciSm .or the scopllclsm of 
COfiiti. Not only was he unworrieti 
himself, bat : he saw no need to ikke 
up (he* challenge' on behalf of others. 
He bad a brief battle wSth Colenso 


more couin notions or eartmy time pow6rs, a negation of resulte, any He had a brief battle with Colenso 
apply to It. Maurice explains Ibis absurd via media in Church or State, over the Pentateuch and he- did not 
view in the qoble letter; to Hort Bu* 1 must have Monarahy, Arlslo- like the jstripping-down of belief in 
included jh the Life. It was written W. and Sowallsnu or rtlher Human- Essays and Reviews, but he. 1 virtually 
four yearn before bis expulsion, in ” ece ^ ar /.' | gj ot y i ^ t8 Ignored Darwin,' and he^bsed' Strauss 

answer to questions put to him by °? an organic Chnshto .^tidi'iGOmte for, his' oWp-'.ends 'aa 

Unr) than a ' Aiinhrl/lha nAHarji»r1. 1 ' - '.'MvXiMl. .Sim' nhonn* 


Hort, then a. Cambridge ufidergrad- ... 

u»te. As so oFten with his letters, ft Dr. Qrose happily deswibes, ,him' as 
has a deep candour Jacking in the ^ The (Burke of the Church of-iBn^- 
complexities of his forinal writings, land?*, .... ‘ . >■ 

■But the Brincfpal and tiie Council Maurice’s mind was veering away 
of King’s College could not : take this ’from economic experiments grid 
teaching and found it subversive of political ' mahifestoes towards the 
the studentV faith and morals, and education of Garbing, men as a more 


ihim 1 as 


i hftdi‘ 1 Gdmte : 'for. his bWD'j'cnds aa 
' fdrrihfe ‘hh’ answer 
question— was the ChriStiA'h tevela- 
florf only a conception. -bf h -dream 


■But the Brincfpal and the Council 
of King’s College could not: take this 
teaching and found it subversive of 
the sftudentV faith and morals, and 
at the other end of Ihe spectrum an 
agnostic like Leslie Stephen was 
maddened by what he regarded as 
Maurice's disingenuous quibbling 
with words. For Maurice himself, 
who regarded his ministry to young 
people ax his .special vocation, prob- 
ably tiie saddest part of the. affair 
was his loss of contact with the 
students. But he still had Ills Lin- 
coln's Inn cliapla'lhcy. and Tom 
Hughes has described the Sunday 
afternoon services when Maurice 
preached and the chapel was 
crammed with young men of all 
shades of belief who came by hun- 
dreds because (hey felt he had 
something real to tell them. 

Dr Mclnin asserts that 
Today it would be generally agreed 
that the difficulty at King's College 
was not really the result of Maurice* 
heretical ideas about eternity, perfectly 
acceptable to twentieth century theolo- 
gians, Rather Ihe crisis . . . was die 
result of a profound suspicion of 
Maurice's political opinions. 

It is certainly true that conservative 
members of the Council were 
already prejudiced against Maurice 
on account of his leading connex- 
ion with the Christian Socialists, but 
two years earlier after considerable 
agitution, the Council had finally 
reported their confidence in Mau- 
rice. -And it is certainly misleading 
to suggest that the theological issue 
in 1854 was secondary. The motion 
for his dismissal was . proposed by 
Blom field, the Bishop of London 


or is it’ th\i 'Verily, of verities ? Mau- 
rice's answer' wa!s satisfactory to 
himself but provided rib' solution for 
thdta’ Who held serious intellectual 
doubts. Maurice said simply that he 

i— ■!.. in- 


effective contribution, to the good had to believe in Ihe living Ghrlst Or 
society, an approach which was far ho eould not survive, Dtt'eufcsidB 
more.m fine with his natural genius, famous controversy whh'Ma^el,!^ 
The result was the end of Christian Bnijse . shows him again spying awjw 
Socialism as a practical Organization from this argument witn an etno- 
though not of its mfluence, and the tional assertion : if Munscl were right, 
foundation of the Working Men’s then he himself would need “ to 


The four special articles in this One thing is sure :■ without tighter 


science number of the TLS. which we 
have called “ The Way lo the Brain ". 
are about sensory perception. To talk 
about perception ’ is to talk about 
everything which chfa happen between 
stimulus and response, or between 
insult and injury. 

The divergence of opinion among 
lending psychologists emerges clearly 
in the articles by Richard Gregory 
fpnge 707). and Eleanor and James 
Gibson (page 711). In Professor 
Gregory's description, the diver- 
gence is between " passive " theories 
(which regard the senses merely as 
windows of Ihc brain) and “active" 
theories (which consider that whnl 
we perceive are essentially fictions 
constructed by (he brain, reconciling 
fleeting data with in format ion drawn 
from its memory banks). Professor 
Gregory himself is an activist, and in 


definitions of terms like:. i“- senses ", 
" brain " and “ system ”■ (arid- u more 
general recognition of John Heaton's 
point, that the Way ' Wf' 1 dfeflne ' a 
*’ brain" is itself determined by the 
kiqd, of dealings wc h^iye with it) we 
shall; ;jicver Achieve, " ;ui adequate 
model .;b{ our commerce with our en- 
vironment. 


In an interview with Hallnm Tenny- 
son (recorded shortly before he died 
and. broadcast on Radio 3 last Fri- 
day) . Cecil Day Lewis hud some 
interesting points lo make about the 
place of radicalism in both politics 
and poetry. He remarked that in Ihe 
1930s he ;and the ' poets customnrily 
grouped with him wqre "given the 
idea that poetry hiid a social func- 
tion— rightly or wrongly " : wrongly, 
lie came to suspect. Of course, nil 


for prdination. 

■Maurice's dealings with the Chris- 
tian Socialists ure an excellent exam- 
ple of the inner consistency under- 
lying tho surface ambiguity of his 
outlook, an ambiguity which re- 
sulted in misunderstanding and frus- 
tration, particularly ' for John 


behaving sensibly cvci 
cient sensory stimuli. 


subiecl-m atlcr. Dny . lewis's very 
early .verse was probably more 

.. i -jmi.. i.r. 


The Gibsons, on the other hand, straightforwardly -and candidly left- 


hold lhat the senses are perceptual 
systems, which in seeking informa- 
tion arc capable of regulating and 


wing- than either Auden's or Spen- 
der's— sometimes, indeed, it wns ns 
left-wing as pbetry can well get wilh- 


Iiasm, and wrote his first theological LuJIow, his disciple and closest 
eook to prove Subscription No colleague. Maurice's politics and 
Bondage while he was curate at. a economics were directly derived 
jural . pansh j n Warwickshire. In from his theology. He saw existing 
'” 3 faf. returned to London as society and its institutions as funda- 
chaplum at Guy's Hospilal, and in- mentally part of a divine order, the 

7; - 6rder of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

fa rtnr T 1 K — k H ' Therefore they must never be over- 

X > ■ thrown in the search for a better 

§. ’ *§L -world. He was quick to recognize 

« vV/5r®flr ■ 3 woial evil and injustice, but saw 

a ~ •JM 1 ' these as 3 tanker which could be 

§ YjjSxdf M Q ! purged away leaving the healthy 

^ Jffl g tissue to reassert itself. Ludlow loo 

H 1 Xfwr ^ wanted a society built on Christian 

d hcBL brotherhood, but he saw existing 

,n \ S social evil and injustice as malignant 

T3 \/Sor " 1 tumours whidi had poisoned the 

U3 PWuianni r , ■ body politic and were incurable. 

Soi:ie.y P could -not. be rcbobiMed: 


tO puatfjgfun pay 'sjjipg 

HEW (1972) EDITION NOW 


directing the sense organs ; the act out turning into discursive writing 
of perceiving " occurs in a circular (he himself called some of it “ semi- 
proccss from the sense organs to the propaganda "). Day Lewis came to 
brain then back lo the sense organs, regard his Thirties radicalism as a 
and so on “ romantic kind of revolt he nnd 

One may well wonder whether his fellow-poets saw themselves as a 
these rivul theses are as antagonistic spiritual elite, Ihc self-acknowledged 
as Professor Gregory’s description of legislators of mankind, so to speak, 
them might suggest. Ccrluinly the Although he continued io respond 
Gibsons' own description of their j 0 the ideology of communism, and, 
theory ("systems that explore the qua poet.. still needed .utopian 
light and sound and pressure of tho phots. Day Lewis .found Jn his later 
environment for the -information years that membership of the Labour 
contained") barely accords with parly vvi is no I only more realistic hut 
Professor Gregory's account of it as a j si , |e%5 self-regarding.-, 
essentially passive. For him the net Certain members of the left, inn- 
of perceiving involves processing tinning lo make Inadequate differen- 
stimuli that are themselves meaning- tin lions between poetry and polities, 
less: for the Gibsons it is one of never forgave Day Lewis's move 
attending to the (low of ini orin.ii ion towards the centre, which was 
in the world around us. symbolized, it' seemed lo them, by his 

Professor Gregory suspects that accept uiicq' ut ihe.J .;iilfc!itesliip. * I Ht?. 

' (.'"wl''!.' 1 . vV'W-' <iL ’^ 

1 lie I rpi^ v»H I e;in 

v.rile ci>: limit li-il vein- ami iveasuuiaf 


^bocc!,,,] 


EDITION NOW it mus t be rebuilt to a new Christian wc cannot tn>l the 
If-f • AVAILABLE I . I specifi eft ti on. ’ Ludkftvi thought thiit . xenses; M 1 ^ MM*. Ull'l Ml 
i-‘^Y-'l ; g Sl‘rtl5 through the ' litis eVidCwC-'is all ihal Ac «,i#i fru,t. 


abaqdon every 1 conviction that was. 
mostpreclou8 4ome.’ , . : 

The oomroveraywith Maps el. has 
an. kxidly • conieqipbrdry . interest. ' 
aiflce it.i turns upon questions: of 
epistemology ; in handJ|ifg , ‘tKel first 
poci ot his argbmenl, (Mansel shows 
himself , as a startlingly close fbraruh^ , . 
ner of logical positivism, as H. ' G, 
Wood (poHited iout m y'hB ,' Dale 
Lectures on. , V«iiy briefly, 

Mansel’s position WaS that a finite, 
bring cartnot comprehend .the Infi- 
nite being of God: Loft fp' .fai.mselL 
tie. cannot, make mdafiibgml' itete- 
wirinhs: about knbw. : 

Qod only .Uirough lqipWledge dellv^ 
oredi ia him' by. GodVihimsdf and 
even' then- this knowledge’ does hot 
reveal God as 1 he is iii Himself, tiiit 
Ortiy Wta ^e ’ iBbrtkdf'brihg'i to - 

CWnk of hW It 

than, specuktive and jit Is' -mediated 
to -las through the-Wriptutos-aiid this' ' 
.tenets of orthodoxy !: . . •' 

:. Such 'a.. position ::tpok> .the .very 
heart out of Mauricos ^.belief. Tie- 
held .that we learn . from, the . Bible 
; what God, is and wn?* 'oujr 
to him 1$' (through studying -his-actuai' ' 
denHcgs with’ men. culminating It) 
the lira, death and resurrection of 
Christ. We are made in God’S image 
and as persons we cati, learn, to 
know him 'es a person. .If he had 
beeii >i ; cbnimetitin8; ' tih tores tal-day 
'dhd^&iohs of 'tbi Janmjjage In wWth 
' of ' ' religion , cAn best be. 
.b^resijpd. Maurice no doiibt would 
have , said that- the t symbolism of 
fatherhood, sonship, elo, i tells us 
more! about the rrality of God's 
being' 1 ^han any number of proposi- 
tibais.'-'' And hew we nj^ fitly lenVe 
him, for this controversy with 
Mansel emphasizes both < his weak* 
nesses and tlis strength, Aifany, read- 
ing it in more detail, rimy consider 
that he loses on poli\ts~^and yet the 
fight (s his. Since for us a hundred 
years later, as for his own contem- 
poraries, be makes dry bones live. 


verse, the .'suggestion is, must be.. an 
Ideological hack, equally insincere in 
both kinds of writing. This argument 
is in turn an offshoot of the wider 
supposition that ull occasional poetry 
must by ■ definition be worthless 
because, as is well known, poets write 
poclry only when they’re in n tizzy 
about something or other. This, of 
course, is one of the more slovenly 
phili&Unlsms around at the moment. 
As Northrop- Frye h us: pointed out, 
there is a difference between real 
sincerity and literary sincerity— 
necessarily so, bccnusc real sincerity 
is inarticulate. After all, Marvell 
probably never had n coy mistress 
(though he had non-coy ones) nnd 
Milton would have written Lycldas 
Edward King or no Edward King- 
lie wanted just lo write a pastoral 
elegy, and had been practising on 
every available corpse since he went 
up to Christ’s. 

Nevertheless, Dny Lewis’s occa- 
sional poems weren't successful and 
showed little of the technical virtuo- 
sity nnd Hair 10 be found in liis excel- 
lent, Virgil translations.' But perhaps 
this failure gives ,us a clue to the 
positive qualities of hjs very best 
verse. ' In the interview Day Lewis 
admitted liiul us regards politics he 
had found it necessary to “ limit his 
capocity for indignation " as he grew 
older ; “ few of us he said, “ are 
Bertrand Russells ", 

Yet in quite a different sense it is 
ihti feeling of “ Indignation " that 
marks Day Lewis's most successful 
poems Cone thfnks particularly of his 
Word Over All collection)— an urgent 
und energetic assertiveness, whether 
writing about politics and wur or 
simply about love und the passing 
of lime. It Is interesting thnt some 
people who were hostile to Day Lewis 
as Laureate were talking quite cor- 
dially about the possibility of Auden 
succeeding him. until his recent dis- 
claimer. Auden, of course, is a con- 
scious craftsman ; the ludic clement 
is very strong in his verse nnd this 
might have suited him for Ihe post. 
Day Lewis was n more emphatic, 
even importunate, writer, wilhnut 
Auden's grand disinterestedness. 
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THE WAY TO THE BRAIN—? 


W e all OF OS were born, w|ll -- 
mature and sooner or Inter 1 1 
will die. Our Voyage: from I 
I thfr cradle to the pave, taking on J 
; “avcrage lhe biblical three-score years 
i, gnd ten, involves an enormous 
» change in . our understanding -of . the 
i world about us. At the very begin- - g 
f j ' . ping of life we .appear to be able to \ 
Z -. notice very little of out surroundings 

* ' arid the most noticeable reactions we 

| ■ cnqnpake are purely reflex ones.' In 

e .' the. prime of life,, whenever that Is, 
j ' We can create and comprehend re- ■ 

1 ■ ' mark ably abstract ideas and enjoy a 
( . \ extreme emotional experiences. As 1 1 
t r .4he grave hurries closer our sensory " 
i ’ . appreciation of. the world becomes . 

\ Icass keen, while at the. same lime we . 

I 1 rtilght suffer from increasing hallu- 
t cinalions or delusions and end our *1 
I ■ days in n world completely unrelated J 
\ *to that around us. This fate might 
j ' : befall us even before the decay of 
old age sets in, i or we might volun- 
i tartly _ submit to- distortions' of our - it 
;{ . . experience by taking one of . an ever- u 
j . increasing number of drugs: ir 

, The mechanisms by which these ll 
» changes of sensation and sensations 5 

i in general are experienced are still s 

j not understood. The basic problem t 

j is to understand how a sensation is b 

■ perceived or felt. 

1 . .. The solution of that problem, has i 

i both humanitarian and philosophical t 
• consequences for it may help uk to ( 
cure those who cannot perceive effec- ( 
lively as we!! as to undersldnd the \ 
■ contents of consciousness and so < 
; consciousness itself. In the snme way < 
that wo can understand what build- | 
| tags are If we look at them in all ( 

i their various states of constriction y 

| and in nil possible shapes and 'sizes, j 

| so can wc appreciate more ubout the , 

1 sensations if we observe tlieit dc- 

■ velopment in the growing persoh 'or , 

> in obviously pathological states. 

Recent research has produced inter- ■ 
j csting indications as to the way the 
! perception of the world develops by 
j Investigating it in the normal child, 
i To begin ut the very beginning, in 
the nine mouths of foetal experience 
reactions appear to be’ reflexive In 
character. Of course there are great 
difficulties iu experimenting, cspeci- 
i ally in the early stages of conception, 
but evidence has accumulated over 
the years from aborted foetuses and 
| premature births. Apparently the 
very first reflex, at about two months 
; . after conception, is that of bending 

j the neck to the opposite side when 
the mouth or side of the nose is 
touched with a fine hair. A little later 
• other reflexes such as the pnlmnr 
grasp reflex (of closing the hand when 
' the palm is touched) and that of 
rhythmic sucking on touching the 
tongue or inside of the lips. 

By the age of seven months a pre- 
; maturely born infant will close its 
eyes if a light is shone on them, be 
awoken by a loud noise and react 
■ to pain by crying and withdrawal of 
i limbs. It is not until a full-term of 
j nine months that the infant will begin 
to develop some form oF vision oy 
i following a ■ moving light with the 
1 eyes, while responses to sound have 
become more complex. The new- 
born baby is certainly sensitive to 
many different kinds of stimuli such 
us pain, touch, pressure, temperature 
alterations, taste and smell. Colour 
. sense is not yet formed though it 
> appears about the first month after 
birth. At first, red and yellow can 
I be distinguished, green bcinR added 
, later, though it is not until about 
> three years of age that colour vision 
is reasonably well developed. 

The earliest responses to life cer- 
tainly appear to be passive, and 
i appear to confirm the stimulus-res- 
ponse model of sensations. The 

order of development of new res- 
ponses can be reasonably well ex- 
'• ; plained by following the maturation 

. • of various parts of the brain. This 

proceeds first with the most primitive 
purls — the brain stem and mid-brain 
j —and not till somewhat later docs 
■ the cerebral cortex appear to be suf- 
; i Rciently well developed to take a part 
in the nrocecdinns. The region oF 
1 (he cortex in control of movement 
appears to mature first, though it is 
closely followed by the sensory region 
for touch perceptions on the body 
surface, with the areas for vision and 
hearing lagging behind. These dis- 
crepancies begin to disappear at about 
, the second year, at the same time that 
the regions surrounding these prim- 
* ary sensory areas, called the associa- 
tive areas, also mature noticeably. 
The term “ associative " is used here 
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BY JOHN G. TAYLOR 


to indicate that these surrounding 
ureas allow the sensations of different 
modalities to be relnted together, 
they appear essential in ipaking it 
possible for a person to under- 
stand " or correlate the different fea- 
tures of an object which he observes 
by various sensory modalities. 

We start life, then, as a passive 
unconscious machine, responding to 
the streams of energy Of.ditEerem 
forms impinging on our various sense 


come in play an ever-itenS^ 
in the Way it MpcrfencSSSN 
mcnl. In otter 
chikl wim to be formula? ^*1 
lernal model of ihe ouujff£j 
1h»* model is iwturall, 
developing, but can only 
vukd there U not loo 
iKiwccn its present 
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ible’ for a person to “under- mammy. i wj» - *jS^"doing cent work indicates that ailcnu.m is m.*un -un ows^ world ^ 
d " or correlate the different fea- reiahonal aspect, but f g rca{cst f or stimuli with only modcr- is Mil largely unproven, It 2 

s of an object which he observes that let. I a re manner in ate discrepancy and decreases if the cspUuw the hnhappy reacti®5 

mriniM RAnsnrv modalities. raised earlier a, with nrnious expenena- 1 llic ctinpciiil.illv blind on Iviiuai 


wbfch we chanV from unthinking discrepancy with pr«. ww**™* 
machines 6 to our . present sensitive is either too grea or too muI- h 
Shfful state discrepancy principle also appeal* to 

It k verv pmbiible that the changes be valid for auditory perceptions 
MlSSSa only proceed well ns shapes. 


forms impinging on our various - ■“ ' v-J g Mfl on!y proceed well as shapes, and may even 

organs, whifch themselveii-ar^ ^dmy «ja«c nng stfuc i U ral con- other sensory modes, 

very loosely. If at aU, Unkcd:togpil«r.i;^^aiJ 5 . h Unlil about four months of age 

Somewhere in the U two years in the cere- ,hc infant appear* to live in u world 

of life this ^Rtmg of •ensahons w Tha^Enot mean that 0 f places and movements ; an ob|cct 

lakes place physiologically, so tha bral cortex, in |g ■ com . ni0 v Ct ] (0 another place bccoincs a 

our perception of the world about the jcv elopme^ different object. But after this age 

us begins to take shape and we ohJcJ^ begin to lake on a unique 

begin to experience our sensations : s cxpcc . fo / nl cve n when they arc moved 

in a much more complicated way. so that the per- from one place to another. When an 

It <C helnfol here to use the now ted to be necessary so inni ine ter rom o e i 


initial passive slate to the evidently Lei ns c°nsidcr the dcvc opnicm 
active or creative one of our maturer complex rcac ions to v Mini exp 
years, when what we exftrleitcc is ences. A new-born total tends _lo 
greatly modified by our earlier attentive to objects that move or In 
sensations' '' sharp contours und contrast betw 

We must realize, however, that dark and light. This attraction 
our enrly passive state is already 
quite a complex one. A great deal 
oE information processing and relat- . 1 

ing between sensory modalities has This veer. too. 

already -been built Into the central IT,??™ 

nervous system by the time of birth. . announce 

For example, by the second week 1”? Tmosl 

of life an infant expecU a seen outstanding events 

object to have tactile consequences. | n , he fle]d 

This was shown recently by observ- of ta(ernil<lon(l i 

mg that such infants will pull their scientific 

heads back, put their hands up nubllihlne. 

before their face and show distress puD,Umn& 

and cry if nn object approaches A 

their face, even when the approach- OLyllLlNZiA 

ing object is an illusion, produced by a np|?/^\If f* 1 A 9 r 1 f J 

a shadow-caster. Such a result can- Of ILLillV/rl Im 

not be explained by early learning. The EAT. Yearbook 

and there must therefore be a pritni- A Scientific and Technical 

Live unity of the senses built into Encyclopaedia 

the structure of Ihe human nervous 
system, most probably relating visual 
and tactile senses. 

Such inbuilt wiring is known to 
occur in other animals, at least so fur SC1ENZA & TECNICA 

as a single sense is concerned, ns ]$ one of the four yearbooks 

experiments on cats have shown. on general scientific 

For example, kittens brought up so topics mentioned by U.N.ES.C 

that they can only see vertical lines in their eLlsi of annual reviei 

for the first six months of their life o£ progress in science 

cannot recognize such lines when an “ !“ hl i? l08y V 

allowed to see them later. Nor do r,,™, 

the cells ir, lire visurrl part of their ““J ibuta' 

cortex, which in normal cats respond Jn lhe forni of artic|es spcc!a , 

on presentation of ; vertical lines, written by well-known sclenlli 

show any sign of excitation in these baiting from 26 different Cow 

specially reared cals. A similar namely: Australia, 

phenomenon seems to occur in Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 

humans ; people blind from birth Canada, France, 

have grent difficulty in recognizing Great Britain, Greece, Haute- 

objects they see around them when t i ' JndiDl 

later their vision is restored by a New w™ 

suitable operation. Indeed this un- Polnnd^outh Afriw, N 

familiarity can be painful, and a Sweden, Switzerland, 

woman to whom this occurred in the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., West Gem 

United Stales (old me recently that and Yugoslavia, 

she was very glad when she lost her 
sight again several years uftcr the This Work 

operation. Even before Ihe second w a review of the progress 

attack of blindness she used to pre- ® c ™ . ™ ln “bnliflc research 

fer going into a dark room to avoid " d , Jndu *hial application in; 

the strutiBC objects she could see 5SSK5J,^ 

ar ?IJ . ^P r ' ... , . Physics, Geology. 

This phenomenon in blind people Applied Sd<n« .nd Engine. 

whose sight has been restored could 6 

be explained ciLhcr by the need for 
visual experience during a critical 
period, as in I lie case of the kittens j|ffgj]lj 

i mentioned above, or by the need HUgjJj E.S.T, - Mondac 

for developing suitable associations 
between diiTprent sensations of the - - 

same object as these are separately L, ~ ■■ ■ ■ 


ilte ctuigenil.i1ly blind on : 
to see. .. ■ , ^ ■' 

As the child grows so his cosh, 
abilities develop, especially iH, 
relating different kinds of tt&l 
to cacli other, which has bwaS 
lu improve up to about eleven fe 
nf age. The more symbolic ta. 
of speech develops about ihTS 
year, and has a particular nfai 
the cortex associated with ji, ft* 
ever, there is n considerable a 
iiMLilly of about a year, bet»«sS 
lime when a child is capable of n, 
ducitig all of the sounds needed^ 
speech mid when he nctually bog 
lu pronounce syllables, wori nj 
ilurn phrases. T his delay may freflh | 
caused hy the learning process,^ 
may lie due to luck nf suitable Km) 
connexions. ; . 

I lit liter inlcltcc<u;il uhilitievanpHj 
an the child gels older, follo^ui 
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SC1ENZA & TECNICA 
Is one o£ lhe four yearbooks 
on general scientiRo 
topics mentioned by U.N.E.S.C.O, 
in their (List oC annual reviews 
of progress in science 
and technology*, 
and it Is tha only one 
published in Western Europe, 

It contains contributions 
in ihe form of articles specially 
written by well-known scientists 
baiting from 26 different Countries, 
namely: Australia, 

Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 

Canada, France, 

Great Britain, Greece, Haute-Volia, 
Holland, Iceland, Jndio, 

Israel, Italy, Japan, 

Kenya, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, South Africa, 

Sweden, Switzerland, 

U.S.A., U.S.S.R., West Germany 
and Yugoslavia, 

This Work 

is a review of the progress 
achieved In scientific research 
and industrial application in; 
Biology and Natural Science, 
Medicine, Chemistry, 

Physics, Geology, 

Applied Science and Engineering, 
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8C1ENZA A TECNICA *72 
also publishes 

some interesting documentation 
regarding the Romo Club project, 
Intended to dent with the problems 
that face humanity, under flic title of: 
THE LIMITATIONS 
OF OUR DEVELOPMENT, 

B study carried out by research 
workers of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 

under the leadership of Dennis Meadows, 
to consider the question 


of how long our Plnncl will b« 
n) to bear the burden . 

of constantly Increasing 
and its consequent food rcquirenWWi 

b) to stand the strain ^ 
imposed by growing Jndustriaiwi 

unit 

c) to ward off 

tho ill-effects of pollution, 
which is ever spreading 
farther afield nnd is becoming 
more nnd more poisonous 
as lime goes on. 
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This is the last work that we shall 
.Lc from Sir Maurice Bowra ; and so 
it reoresonts the end of ao epoch. 
After his death on July 4, 1971, (he 
nine chapters published here were 
found among his papers, five of them 
ready for the printer and the remnin- 
irtg four very nearly ready for final 
, typing. The last chapter had not been 
written. It was to have been called 
“ Summary and Survival ”, and would 
surely have been a memorable sum- 
ming-up not only of what is written 
in the book but of Bowra‘s views ex- 
pressed. modified and re-expressed 
over forly years. The publishers, nnd 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones who edits the 
; wr ies “ Classical Life and Letters ", 
decided, rightly, that It was better not 
to append a chapter on the subject 
written by someone else. (They hope 
to publish a separate book about the 
history of the Homeric poems from 
the time of Homer to the present 
day.) 

Within the general area of Oreek 
literature, Bowra operated over a 
large field. Despite the recent 
Perlclean Athens— a very shrewd 
assessment of fifth-century imperial- 
ism— the twin centres of this field 
were epic and lyric. His first book on 
Homer. Tradition and Design In the 
Iliad, was published in 1930. Since 
(hen, be has made muny further 
studies of the subject, nnd also num- 
erous analogous poetic cultures, as 
In Heroic Poetry (1952) and Primitive 
Song (1962). 

One therefore turns with particular 
Interest to his account of Milnmn 
Parry, *' the Dnrwin of Homeric 
studies”, whose inquiries, first pub- 
lished in Frcncli in 1928- seven years 
before his death— can now be con- 
veniently studied in The Mukhin of 
Homeric Verse, edited by his son 
Adam Parry of Yale. As is well 
known, Parry established that the 
Homeric epics nre oral poetry, not 
composed like the works of a literate 
poet but partly dependent on long- 
established word-groups or formulns. 
Ljke ail great advances, this is now, 
by a subsequent generation, almost 
taken for granted. But Parry's more 
indiscriminate disciples got the 
matter somewhat out of proportion, 
and many efforts have subsequently 
bcen'mnde to strike the right balance. 
This is the sort of exercise tit which 
Bowrn excels. He has always been a 
common sense critic. His judgment is 
masterly, and occasional attempts 
to i decry it have never made very 
much progress. So his chapter on 
"Oral Composition" in the present 


book sees MHman Ptirry just, about - 
right, emphasizing,' the importance 
or his discovery and .telling us exactly : 
how far it goes ; ; . , 

When a difficult metre like the hexa- 1 
meter is combined with a highly in- 
flected language like Greek, the formulae , 
must be varied to satisfy the many 
different requirements of metre and - 
syntax. Indeed, Greek heroic poetry 
seems unique in the obstacles which it 
preseals, to extemporary recitation, and 
this means that the bard must be. richly 
equipped with formulae to meet every 
challenge, 

Whnt it does not mean is that the 
Homeric poems can be regarded as 
any less n original ”. to use a term 
that needs much careful scrutiny and. 
definition, especially when It is 
applied to the ancient literatures. 

A literate poet composes with single 
words which be chooses for their indivi- 
dual worth to him, and we Judge him by 
his choice and combination of them. A 
' formulaic poet composes with formulae, 
and it Is by his choice and combination 
of them that he is judged. A new com- 
bination of old formulae may lead to 
an entirely unforeseen result ; § many 
formulae change their tone with the 
context, and something new may always 
emerge. 

Parry is one of the very few 
modern Homeric scholars who is 
quoted In this book. At the end, 
half a dozen recent works have been 
listed by the editor, but Bowra him- 
self does not refer to the gigantic 
■ mass of current Homeric literature. 
That does not mean, of course, that 
he was unaware of k. But after 
studying it, and above all after con- 
tinually studying nnd restudying the 
poems themselves, he has preferred 
to give us his own sensible, humane, 
authoritative view. Certainly, a few 
scholars who wrote between 1<>64 
nnd 1916 arc mentioned in ithe intro- 
duction : because this Is where Bowra 
tells us what he thinks about tiio 
eternal problem of whether or not 
tho Iliad and Odyssey were each 
composed by a single poet, and, if 
so, whether they were both composed 
by the same man. He iprovides n 
concise account of the three main 
types of " analytical" theory pro- 
claiming multiple authorship, points 
out the disadvantages of eAch of 
these views, and then goes on to 
record the main disadvantage of the 
“ Unitarian " point of view as applied 
to each poem : if the single hypotheti- 
cal poet of the Iliad or the Odyssey 
was nn artist in words, as we are 
surely obliged to believe, would he 
have tolerated the undoubtedly awk- 
ward breaks and obstacles that occur 
in the narrative, and the stretches of 
confusion and ambiguity? 

But the theory of oral composition 
outdates and supersedes these older' 


cpwrovergies, aiid leaves us in the 
ptesebed :bf i an rinsblrtd bird of, 
shall we say, the later eighth' century . 
BC, who happened to i live at the' 
.very tlmewhen Ms red tat ions,, uni ike 
those- of his predecessors, could be 
recorded In writing, revived after 
its long disappearance dating from 
• end of the Mycenaean age.' Such 
recording is very rare in oral verse, 
which in consequence has . mostly 
vanished. ; . 

Non-literate societies, he observes,- 
sometimes' achieve fabulous feats ; bf 
memoi7. And that is why, as every 
textbook tells us : and Bowra repeats 


!m>; 825 god d At» :135<J, , These recol- 
lection* are historical legend, not his- 1 
lory. . Sometimes they contain : a 
kernel. of truth often they do not. 
Such cycles of legend, Bowra reminds 
tis,. are packed, with , inventions, dis- 
tortions and omissions. Rolnnd was 
indeed killed at Roocesvalles in 788, 
but it, was an Insignificant skirmish, 
fought not .against Saracens but', 
against Basques., Bound&'rfes of space 
and tiffleugd: for noth ing. Sb^tooi ihe 
-Trojan Waf (In wfilchl mcRlent&lly, 

' Homei* gives . many of . tne^TrOjan 
1 leaders Greek names) may likewise 
never have taken place. "The thir- 


C. Af. fi. : 

Which of the two, when God and Maurice meet, 

Will occupy— you ask— the judgment seat ? 

Sure, our old friend— each one of ub replies — 

Will justly dominate dm Grand Assize ; 

He'll seize the sceptre and annex the throne, . ... . v - 

Claim ^hij Alpighty’a thunde^^or hjs own,' ’ . ^ | 

Trump the LastTrurapi and the Last Post postpone,, l i .* i 
Then, if his sfetif pttiw^atlve extendi 11 : . : h “ 

To passing sentence on niB sinful friends, . . 

Thus shall we Bupplicafe at Heaven’s high bar : 

11 Be merciful ! you made ub what we fire ; . \ 

Our jokes, our joys, our hopes, our hatreds too. 

The outrageoUB things we do, or want to do— 

How much of all them we owe to you ! . .... 

Send us td Hell or Heaven or where you will. 

Promise us only, you’ll be with us still : 

Without you. Heaven would be too dull to bear, 

And Hell will hot.beHell if you&^t^re ” 

JOHN SPARROW 


man's worth, possessed all . the thrills 
of an athletic contest but the artistic 
: advantage of a fatally final result ; 
or when 1 he sees the jokes about the 
gods i as representing not scepticism 
out, on the contrary, a belief So sure 
of it$elf that It is not afraid of ridicul- 
ing whnt Ii believes. > Again, later 
on— the, chapter is called “The 
Poetry of Action "—it 1 b . Useful to 
be reminded that unlike! Achilles, 
whose Ues are few, -Hector is. a little' 
too human to be a hero. And It' is 
worth pondering 6 h thq Suggestion 


that Penelope's suitors, 1 ‘ though 
“ kings ’’, embody a ' heroic society. 
In decay.;. , > VC. 

. But bn the whole^^ .i 'oheti- 
pplnted. out, Bowra's Writing, though 
very, rarely dull, displays a sort -oE. 
serious, quietness which is markedly 
different from the scintillating acro- 
batics which characterized his con- 
versation. The present reviewer once 
listened to him expressing hli. own 
views about his own ; style. Two , 


points emerged quite strongly. First, 
he objected to certain writers of the 
period of his own youth who had* 


in convenient form, the Iliad and 
Odyssey reflect traditions from at 
least three different periods: the 
Mycenaean epoch, the so-called Dark 
Age of c 1200- c 800 (not so dark 
if heroic poetry was reaching its 
zenillh) and the eighth century, or 
thereabouts, in whioh the Homeric 
poems reached their final form. 
Bowra quotes the Kings of Uganda, 
whose official singers recalled their 
descent for thirty generations, nnd the 
Maoris who remember In detail the 
voyages which brought them from 
Tahiti to New Zealand between c 


teenth century nc was a lime of such 
far-spread activity that (he Trojan 
War falls easily into- it, .Even so, 
though Troy was certainly burned, 
we cannot be certain > Hint it was 
burned by Achaean*.*’ 

This ; is the sort of judicious clarity 
characteristic of Jtowra's literary 
style. As he moves on to the “ Shape 
and Character of the lliad'\ the 
subject of his earliest published 
work on these themes, his comments 
particularly repay attention ; for ex- 
ample, when he points out that 
single combat, the ultimate test of a 


dealt with these serious ■ themes, jn 
lyhqk he, considered in ■ airy-fairy, 

.. unsetious,' ipsufflclebUy. .careful 
, f^hlpn. Secondly,, the . reason t1)c 
. ..fhenjas are serious is that the Iliad, 
me:, Odyssey, Pindar's Odes, were 
written by great men, and one ©E. the 

■ few things (other than pretentious- 
ness) that could iofuriate Bowrn 
wa? to have such works treated 
' patronizingly and lightly— to hear 

Pindar, for example,; dismissed as 
jus( : . a keen admirer of the person- 
ages in Debrett. For Bowra quite 

■ rightly had no sympathy with the 
lax idea -that all assessment of merit 
in works of literature (and visual 
nrl, though he was less interested in. 
this) Is " relative ", liable to be 
modified — nnd legit imntely modi- 
fied — according to one's generation 
and point of view, . 

Obviously, such modifications" do 
occur, and very significant they are. 
But it remains true, whatever stan- 
. dards one chooses to adopt, that 
some achievements are great and 
some are not. In the end it is as 
t timelessly simple as that. Bowra 
. devoted much of his life to the 
greatest parts of Greek literature, 
which are very great ; and in conse- 
quence he devoted to thorn a style 
unrecognizably different from bis 
! own intensely funny conversation. 

, So, in n curious way, he was like 
, those Arabs— or the Greek eolonols, 

1 the objects of his most cordial 
detestation— who favour Ihe idea of 
distinct written and spoken lan- 
guages. 

His death is among the saddest of 
sad losses. 


Noble termites of the Western Empire 


M. T. W. ARNHE1M : 

The Senatorial Aristocracy in the 
Later Roman Empire 

24tipp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £5.25. 

M. T. W. Arnheim offers a warm 
acknowledgment in his introduction 
to die late A. H. M. Jones, who 
supervi.NL’d the PhD thesis on which 
this bonk is based. He was also for- 
tunate enough to see, before writing 
the thesis, a typescript of The Proso- 
pogmpliy o/ i he hner Roman Empire, 
Volume I (ad 2fi0-395i by A. H. M. 
Junes. J. R. Marlindulc and J. Mor- 
raj. which lias opened up a new epoch 
in' late imperial siiulies. When il 
w.iv reviewed in the TLS (April 16. 
|<, 7lt. die reviewer commented that 
m s Pt|c of Gibbon this period has 
never secured a lirm position in the 
British cultural (or at least educu- 
tionah scene. But now the Proso- 
povrnphv. though itself matter for a 
specialist, is likely to instigate a whole 
scries of works which will make the 
epoch more generally familiar, 
indeed Mr Arnhcim's book is already 
°nc of them : it is a sign of the times, 
and a welcome one. 

Mr Arnheim places his subject in 
Proper perspective by relating it 
apnly to tnore general develop- 


ments. past and future : the historic 
relationship between emperor and 
senate, and the subsequent “ Decline 
and Fall ”, On this phenomenon he 
has several extremely interesting 
points to make. First, as a preamble, 
he recalls Baynes’* reminder that 
uny explanation for the Decline and 
Fall has to be one which will explain 
why the Western Empire crumbled 
into fragmentation and the Eastern 
Empire did not. Then, he quotes 
Baynes again, to the effect that the 
difference between the two areas 
was ill is : that the Western (espe- 
cially the Danubian) provinces were 
continuously ravaged by invasions, 
whereas Asia Minor was not. 
Jones’s conclusions, which Mr Arn- 
heim proceeds to cite, were similar : 
.the Western Empire, with specific 
strategic disadvantages vis-a-vis the 
Fast, did not collapse From internal 
causes, hut succumbed lo persistent 
attacks by invading barbarians. 

But now we come lo Mr Am- 
heim’s own surmises. Strategic vul- 
nerability, he concedes, is one im- 
portant respect in which the East 
and West differed. But is it. he asks, 
the only one 7 And the answer given 
in this book is “ no For he 
maintains that the decisive differ- 
ence lay rather in the internal 
power-structure of the two areas, 


and more particularly in lhe far 
greater strength of the aristocracy in 
the West. If there was a “Domi- 
nate ” or “ Oriental Despotism ", it 
was in the East. In the Western 
regions the senatorial aristocracy, 
remaining exceedingly influential 
(regardless of the weakness of the 
senate itself), was essentially a centri- 
fugal force, which helped to under- 
mine the position of the imperial 
administration firom within, while 
war and invasion threatened it from 
outside. This is, of necessity, only 
the briefest summary of a well 
worked-om argument — including 

speculations about how this differ- 
ence between the two ureas came 
about. But it should be enough to 
show that ihe suggestion is one 
which will amply repay further 
study. 

Once again, wc are back with an 
interna! rather than (or more than) 
an external explanation oF lhe De- 
cline and Fall. And we are also bad; 
with those who say that the Decline 
and Fall was not what ii seemed to 
be. What the Germanic invasion* 
really did. according to this version, 
was to strengthen the already ascen- 
dant centrifugal aristocratic forces 
still farther at the emperors ex- 
pense. (And before lung, ms w van 
sco from Gregory of Touri the 


nobles were coming to control cven 
the church : Land and Church, tho 
bulwarks of the Middle Ages, wore 
thus united.) This is a valuable point 
to have mado ; and perhaps Mr 
Arnheim cannot be blamed, in tho 
relatively fow pages devoted to this 
vast subject, for not marshalling 
some of the evidence thal might 
contradict his general theme. At any 
rale, the whole matter is wide open 
for continued discussion. 

When he goes back to the earlier 
stages of these processes, Mr Arn- 
heim refuses to follow the rather 
commonly held view that the spe- 
cific institutions of the Jater empire 
were the product of a process in 
which die reforming uctivjty of 
Constantine was a continuation of 
that of Diocletian. He sees a sharp 
break between Ihe (wo: 

Diocletian is the culmination of nnti- 
.irisfriLTHlic Iremb that can be traced 
hack lo Ih; cnrlicvt d;iys of the Princi- 
ple Rut Con ■■ la ntine reversed these 
l rend', by appointing nublcs tu hfeb 
office. . To me. Ilic reign of Diocle- 
tian was not a beginning but an end. 

Provided il is not taken lot* far, (Ins 
is salutary ; Tor historians are gen- 
erally mu inclined to see everything 
in icmii of continuing tendencies, 
rather than to accept that tendencies 
h re's nm clinics reviritd 1 ' • 1 ' 


Being so willing to concede that 
such about-turns may happen, Mr 
Arnheim no turn! ly cannot resist ex- 
pressing his views on Constantine's 
conversion to Christianity. They 
appear only in a footnote, but there 
are thirty -six lines of il. This conver- 
sion, it is concluded, far from being 
politically expedient, or giving the 
emperor a firm basis or support, 
merely allied him, as an act of faith, 
with « small and relatively powerless 
minority. In other words, it placed 
him not in n strong position but In a 
weak one — and that was precisely 
why he had to placate (he influential 
pagan aristocracy. 

't hese points of view are based on 
a close study of the careers and 
family backgrounds of imperial 
appointees during the period. 
Although I lie more general observa- 
tions at the beginning and end i»r 
(he book are what will chiefly 
interest the non -specialist reader, the 
meal of the sandwich consists of 
detailed prosupngraphical research, 
backed up by statistical tables and 
lists. Nut surprisingly, the hook has 
taken some time to go through the 
press. Otherwise, no doubt. F. W. 
Wal hank’s O ft line a/ the Rtnuan 
Empire in the HVd (1946) would 
have been replaced by The Awful 

• Re valid ion fl%9). 
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EdifcS b,.p. T. Whitoid.. ;• •.:. ESfr sys. ,is 

678£p.; ;Gi»mbridge University Prc&s. ^bra, ‘ irfgoDometfy* . analytical 0 f ifaelr distance froih it . < JJjJJ X* • 
W i * :V • i2^. "alruck with ft 

«s-rr rr. Save the impression, as John CjUUis iJearned that Newton had actually 

Manns ««■(» s&rfgi 

r ^wasa?a s 
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ndmiis-^-do not hold oiit “ the wide, Oldenburg for transmission to papers of 1674-84 M 5 xer ® l *^J* 

■■paaiK «siS£7?S 

l ses ' . all men grown the most shy of set- greatness c f invention (in such topics 

No .doubt, the “ largely jBjune. tin- , n l0 paper about any thing * geometry, calculus, and infinite 
forthcoming character of this some- ^at may lead into disputes about s0 evident in the earlier 

whnl ill-matched miscellany of science _ volumes of Mathematical Papers ts 

papers" may be Interpreted as an ' n u ruD «iy j n June t684. lacking here. , .. ; 

Eh* of Newton’s own state iof tjmd Th ^cSved* a copy of James Even so, the contents of Volume 
during this decade. For he had then N r . /fl/{o Q eom etrlca. t y show us a mathematician of the 

a dlsincliiintlon to ” devote more than ^ .® lo y finc j once again thin he hnd highest rank, working on an incred- 

n minimal amount of Hls creative omy • rity 0 f publication of jbfc variety of topics. As always, the 

effort . . . to mathematical research ^.^^ coiicerning the use of ^ndard of editing is superb and 
! These were the years during which certmn sui evcn a par iiculai D Ti Whiteside’s Introductions and 

Newton was more engrossed by his InMiiIte 1;/ binomial theorem. In ” a {i nn lng commentaries are always 
alchemical and re|igious sl “ dl6 *; nn ^ sjatmof energy”. Newton quickly illuminating. bringing a new high 
bis inquiries into the nature two Mathematical tracts. , eve | of understanding no only to 

I of mutter from both n ^ phJ ^elaborating Ids own claims to Newton’s achievement but also to 

. slcnl und chemical viewpom . ■ discovery " and explaining (he whole development of insithc- 

! pul he did -viuce spme nlcrest priouty ^L^overy^^ P ^ flnd technique i of the 

In astronomy. In 1679 he was prod infinite series and their applications, seventeenth century. 1 he craftsman - 
ded by Hooke to explore, and more infinite ser es nuu « ^ f , he Cambridge University 

fully than he had intended, the path while still w °j; k '^ PrS(. In producing these difficult 

In space of an ob cct let full from a tracts, never completed by NeWton nm. P beauty niu ] elegance, 
1 moving Earth, and the consequence an d published Cor the fret time in wmmmm > 

of that analysis for the paths of the present volume, lie received ueseryes im. ^ 

.. planets in a Keplcro-Copernicnn 
system. But only at the end of tho 


decade of these mathematical papers, 
do we find in Newton's writings any- 
thing like the earlier “ excitement in 
the theory of fluxions and infinite 
scries 


i Cavendish’s captain 
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MARK OLIPUANT : 


man with a sense of humour that 


mun mm •» ^ 

Asa major professor. Newton duti- -Rutherford: Recollections of Uie C0U J d . *** describe as oeinenr, 
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fully attended to university business, 
as witness his voting slips for various 


Cambridge Days 


und he worked his team hard, but 
they all loved him. He was capable 

_ V. ■ I IT...... I., till. 


. , ^ they all loved mm. me was mm 

!58pp. Amster dam : Elswler. -2.50n. 0 r .elephonln, » colleague to. the 

■ r, I ! . t U~ nniia knnlte — “ " 


posts and Parliament. Hegave books 


middle of the night when an idea 
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; in( j , cosh gift to the Trinity Col- Rutherford's Ijfe ha, been well writ- occurred io him, but he was solid- 

r inusi.. t— — J — ’*• * - ' - 4 


I I iWroru - While he no doubt ten by A. S. Eve, but this .sprightly tous to give everyone the credit 

lege Library- ™ no “° UDI ten oy governor of South io him, and on occasions could s 

5SS3 prXsSf, "orTe&S Sauces Sot seek to corn- the utmost tact and delicacy, as v 


tous to give everyone the credit due 
to him, aad on occasions could show 
Ihe utmost tact and delicacy, as when 


1 - « vmuSm „ of concern octe in the field of formal biography, if became necessary to soothe the 

hh’dres™ did h,™ “3 ff is a lively, iulimale iteeouut of a feelings of hls former collaborator, 
c?rcle of^ vlsiio r ’ t o hls rooms, an d great personality in the days when Frederick Suddy. 

his amanuensis recorded Newton’s Rutherford c Very ycn r Rutherford emerges from these 

" Delight and Pleasure at an Even- team at the Cavenibsh ia eg as Qne of thc grent esl experl- 

ing. when they enme to wait upon saw epoch m ft * t ^ mentalists of nil lime, comparable 

Hhm Henry Mom. the P atontet ^ c Th ert ?. nd col ™°pos ™"y with Newton and Fasaday. He 

philosopher and fellow Lincolnshire* found elsewn . { b was essentially a simple man, as he 

man. recorded Newton's " singular wbhF have been "g often said himself, and his genius con- 

Genius to Miilhemnl icks . . l fi lako sistcd in going straight Jo the heart 

toff led Sr 1 Mark U » «f • P™hiem. S.r Mark has g.ven 
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(AM ASSAULT ON PESSIMISM) 

“An imporlanl and timely book since much of it is a 
reasoned and powerful counterblast to the environmentalists' 
din" Gerald Leach, The Observer 

i.i salutory-and critical evaluation of thc environmental 
case a Iona overdue debunking of the shoddy argument and 
oerverted logic which has accompanied many of the 
prophecies of ecological wrath. . . . After Maddox, perha^, 
the more hysterical and absurd assertions will be received 
wTh a more critical eye" Jon Tinker, New Scientist 

“1 think his objection to thc style of much of the early 
environmentalist literature is justified. There has certainly 
been a great deni of overstatement Aubrey Manning, 

K The Listener 

MACMILLAN E2^5 


Subliminal Perception: 

The nature of a controversy 

by N F Dixon, Reader in Psychology, 

University College, London 

0 Outlines the history ol subliminal perception Irom Plato to the 
orewnt day •Synthesises daln from the many researches In this 
Snd related Helds • Considers the methodological problems 
Involved In this research • Discusses possible phys.ological 
bases lor the phenomenon • Olfers some speculations on the 
causes ot opposition to the concept 
324 pp 8i x 5* £4.00 1971 

Mammalian Neuroendocrinology 

by B T Donovan, Reader in Neuroendocrinology, 
Institute of Psychiatry. University of London 

• A concise, broadly based nccounl ot nouroendocrlnology, which 
provides a bridge between physiology texts and ressarch treatises 

• DealB with the relationship and intorocUonii 

end endocrine ayslems. and covers the control ol ma "V 'jfWH 
functions • Of especial note are the chapters on . •• methods In 
neuroendocrine research, rhythms In nauroondocrmology ... and 
hormones and brain function 
196 pp 9x6 £3.00 1970 

These books may be purchased through your local bookseller, or 
direct from this office 


often s«id himscif. and his genius con- I McGraw-Hill . Maidenhead . Berkshire 
sistcd in going straight to thc heart I _ 


melancholy and thoughtful ” coun- 
tenance was, on occasion, mighty 


put his recollections on paper. 


s rare insight into the workings 


Rutherford was a boisterous, racy of an exceptional scientific mind. 


Organicism and pseudo-organicism 


G. S. ROUSSEAU (Editor) : 

Organic Form 
The Life of un Idea. 

108pp. R outlcd ge and Kegan Paul. 

£ 2 . 

This elegant little volume surveys the 
meaning, history, and limitations of 
the concept of organic form in liv- 
ing systems and in literature and art. 
ns seen by three distinguished Ameri- 
can scholars. After an introduction 
by the editor, G. N. Cjprduno Orsini 
(races the origins of the idea an Plato 
and Aristotle. There follows an elo- 
quent essay on “Organic Form: 
aesthetics and objectivity in the life 
sciences" by Philip C. Rilterbush, 
following up the more empirical 
development of the conception front 
Leonardo and Linnaeus to the 
Romantics, especially Goethe and 
Coleridge, find concluding with 
D’A'rcy Thompson and J. c - 
Kuiulrcw. . i i * • 


The clarity and coniinuily of these 
two essays lull the reader into think- 
ing that all is well, and give no 
warning of what is to come : a caustic 
and witty essay, perhaps the most 
valuable because the most original of 
the three, by W. K. Wimsalt on 
“ Organic Form : some questions 

about a metaphor ”. Professor Wim- 
sntt, unbeniuscd by any romantic en- 
chantment, takes u close look at what 
he regards as Superficial treatments of 
the metaphor of organic form in 
literature and art, and points out some 
of its inescapable and important limi- 
tations. Thc best works of literature 
and art need not, and often do not. 
possess organic form as usually 
understood. 'Ihe human poet nr 
artist exercises conscious freedoms 
not open to any organism. It is time. 
Professor Wimsau suggests, for a 
looser conception of “ poetic organ i- 
cisni “ allowing room for the signifi- 
cant dilTcrcnccs between living sys- 
. terns and human creations. He refers 
to Barbara. Smiths . recent.. J’pfliu 


Closure ; a Stmh of flow Poems 
End, and uses her and Aristotle to 
plead for n humble, less transcenden- 
tal organicism in thc interpretation 
of literature. 

Organic Form arose from a 1970 
session of the Literature and Science 
section of the Modem Language 
Association meeting in New York, 
and Professor Rousseau, Ihe organi- 
zer of the session, contributes 
an interesting bibliography, chrono- 
logically arranged, from Milne- 
EJ wards, 1823, to C. H. Wad- 
dinglon, 1970, including some 
300 works from this century. 
Notes and five illustrations accom- 
pany thc essays. More scholarship 
could not be condensed into 100 
highly readable pages, and it is no 
criticism to point out that one recent- 
ly emphasized characteristic of all 
cellular organisms, their hierarchical 
structure, is not mentioned in the 
essays. It might be relevant to a 
future, examination of Ihe scope of 
tlic iqelaphor, i . . 


MUST 

THE 

SEAS 

DIE? 


COHN 

M00RCRAFT 


This factual, unhysterlcd 
book considers In detail 
the factors which threaten 
the survival of all marine 
life. It also discusses wha 
is being done — and what 
needs to be done. 

It deals In turn with over- 
killing, overfertillzatlon and 

other forms of pollution, 
tracing them back to their 
real sources (usually on 
land). It covers Ihe different 
types of sea (marginal 
seas, polar and coral seas 
and each of the main 
oceans) but stresses ne 
fundamental unity of ins 
imperilled * world ocean . 
Must the Seas Die? * 
an essential ^ an .^ b00 ^ n)fl | 
the greatest environmental 
crisis facing mankind. 

El .25 paperback:^ ^ 
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Medicine/ Psychiatry 

HUMAN tumor?* 

Histology. Diagnosis, and 
Technique’ . ; : ; ■ 

By pierro Wassort, M»0. , 
Translated by 

Sidney D. Kobemick. M.D. 

" Pierre Masson needs no 
Introduction: he was one of 
thg greatest hlstopathologtsls 
of the first half ol this century. 
' Hls book is well known as a 


^Canadian Journal of 
Surgery. " '.(Tbls book) 
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of every school of patho- ' 
lofly .* 1 — The Medical Post, 
5 ’ Toronto. 

1 360 pages, ff/us- $46.00 

DRUG DEPENDENCE 
AspBOts ot Ego Functions 
By Henry Krystal and 
Herbert A. Raskin 

“ Krystal and Raskin have 
made aval uabls contribution 
toward understanding ths 
role of the ego In drug 
dependence and ere to be 
oommended for a werk of 
excellence ." — Massachusetts 
journal ot Mental Health. 
127 pages $5.95 

LAFAYETTE CLINIC 
STUDIES ON 
SCHIZOPHRENIA 
Edited by Garfield Tourney 
end Jacques S. GotUteb 

fifteen years of research on 
schizophrenia conducted by 
the multidisciplinary research 
group at the Lafayette Cllnla 
in Detroit. 
632 page $19.95 

COGNITIVE- 

PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR 

DYSFUNCTION 

From Research to Practice • 

By BIZ. Rubin, 

Jean S. Braun, Gayle R. Beck, 
end Lola A. Llorans 
This book presents a develop- 
mental theory to aid In 
understanding the various 
subgroups of children 
suffering with learning dis- 
ability, perceptual handloel. 
dyslexia, minima! brain 
damage, psychoneuro- 
logloal learning disorders, 
developmental lag, etc. 

170 page $9,50 

A TEACHING PROGRAM 
IN PSYCHIATRY 
Vol. 1 : Schizophrenia, 

Paranoid Conditions, 

Depression 

By Pater 6. S. Beckett and 
Thomas H. Bleakley 
Vol. 2 : Psychoneu reals, 

Organic Brain Disease, 
Psychopharm ecology 
By Peter G. S. Beckett, 

Edward F. Domino, and 
Thomas H. Bleakley 

Designed to provide a basic 
body of knowledge about 
dlnloal psychiatry, these two 
books have been widely 
adopted In schools through- 
out the United Stales. 
paperbound, $3£Q each 

PRENATAL LIFE 
Biological and Clinical 
Perspectives 

Edited by Harold C. Mack 

" The list ol authors who 
have contributed to this sym- 
posium reads like the Who '9 
• Who of PerinEtal Biology; 
the reader who expects an 
interesting and informative 
cook will net be disappointed.” 
— Pediatrics Digest. 
249 pagas $10.95 

In Great Britain through 
Fellar and Simons, Inc. 
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decades or; so some of these abilities 
may begin to decline, marking the- 
Inexorable advent .of . Senility,: This 
has even,- happened at blrtb for the 
Wain as .a. .wJjoIej ' sirice no more 
neurons ate formed by" subdivision 
from about that date. In fact from 
then on there is a less of pexve (%11s 
at a roughly constant rate during! life, 
reducing the average brain by about 
20 to 30 per cent in size by the end 
of sixty to seventy years. This is evi- 
dently made up for, ns far as cogni- 
tion goes, by increased connectivity 
and so greater efficlency at least in the 
first fevy decades -'of- ! life. But sooner 
or later there ft a noticeable loss of 
sensory activity ns well as of higher 
InteUeclual abilities. . <. 

As aging sets' in there is loss of 
-hearing, especially at higher fre- 
quencies. of vision and the ability to 
focus, and of course smell and taste; 
There is some shakiness of the hands 
and incoordinntion of the muscles 




impairment, can be . . noticeable, 
especially the ability to recall past 
Items, though recognltidn is not 
necessarily reduced. There is also 
an Increased . incidence of seizures, 
which may . occur with loss of con- 
sciousness. Old age is sometimes 
called second childhood, and many 
of the impairments of the aged cause 
them to act in very childish ways. 
However, aging is certainly not a 
reversal of the developments of child- 
hood, but rather a process of in- 
creased error in the programmes 
formulated In earlier years. It is as 
if the noise level in thc brain increases 
too much to allow for its efficient 
functioning. This seems to explain 


the incidence of Parkinsonism, with .. present Us^ with an insuperable barrjer 


; « Ilium iiinua iy UUt, . CYCl CA.pjHipil.lg. UIC Ultimate 

fng, ana of Impairment of memory essence of : opr sensations, put this 
function. V ' mental world produces severe'difiicul- 

' ~ ne tragedy of th^ noi^y brain js' tjCg'when We torn either id the world 
epilepsy*. which at; least for focal epi- of the developing infant or of the dy- •; 
lepsy seems to: arise from a brain in lag: U the infant bdrn with this- 
which noise in a particular region mental world Intact, or does It-hpvo 
S^l*^^ 0f iu e - bralDl ?, 8Oa . 8 to. devejdp this also,? And does the 
-W fc” 1 . 0 - petlt - noai or mental world- die with the death of 
grand.maj fit, which along, wl h Bu o- the physksU-body br. continue a sepa- 
mktlsm, the aura and other menlnl rate existence as many people would 
experiences have been carefully docu- haVe | t ? : These . questions are of 
menled Such malfunctioning is far cburse Qn j y pfUl a H nd pBrce ] of the' 

£2 S 8 un f^ 00 £ ,? s , l t e general problem . of , the relatidp be- 

basic causes of the hallucinations twecn sUch a mCntaj world and . our 

nLrflT 8 a depr ‘, va . l0n .^ r physical brain, but are. of i particular 

under drugs, dfwims and hypnosis, interest In view of our -Increasing 
are a related set of experiences which understanding of the changing cog- 
are also of great Importance in our nW/n abilities of the very Voung and 
unravelling the way sensauons are rl h B very oldt , •■■■■, . 

woven Into the fabric of life and tffe. It would sepm dtmcdlt .to consider 
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lag, and of Impairment of memory 
function. 1 • .' 

' One tragedy of th^ nai^y brain js ■ 
epilepsy* . which at least for focal epi- 
lepsy seems to arise from a brain in 
which noise in a particular region 
forces the rest of. the bruin to go along 
with it The result, is; a petit, mal or 
grand.maj fit, which along with auto- 
matism, the aura and other' menlnl 
experiences have been carefully docu- 
mented, :$uch malfunctioning is far 
from bejng understood, us are the 
basic causes of the hallucinations 
arising in sensory deprivation or 
under drugs; dreams and hypnosis, 
are a related set of experiences which 
nre also of great Importance in our 
unravelling the way sensations are 
woven into the fabric of life and’ bre. 
controlled by the brain. : ' . 

We are far from understanding the 
detailed way in which hypothesis 
formation allows our sensory experi- 
ences to be deepened and enlarged 
so as to embrace the complexity of 
out mature 1 conscious life: We are 
not sure that this idea will be enough 
or Is even on the right tmek. But 
some such analysis is necessary to 
come to grips with the problem I 
raised earlier as to how each one of 
us' has changed from our earliest 
stage as an unthinking ma'chiue to 
our present sentient state^ 

' Beyond this we ' have to 'face up 'to 
the basic problem prcse'Hfeti by .the 
sensations, which is that " of", their 
mental quality. They appear to re- 
side in a world distinct from the groks 
physical one of our bodies. This idea 
of a mental world is strongly rooted 
In our culture, and would appear to 


to the present one for a useful rela 
tlon to' be set up: The detailed Icon-, 
(ent of n sensation, siiy. ihe bliie df,, 
the sky,, is built, up by comparison ' , 
between the present “picture” of .,, 
this sky as contained. th tne b'raiq and .. .. 
fijll other past events of. blueness .or ? 
iky ness or cloudiness or with sim liar . 
properties.- ■■■ ■ .j';-.. 

■ The n mind " pf the infant, on this ■- 
theory, is initially non-cjtistent. pnly . . 
when siifilcient neuronhl connexions . 
hre developed toennbldiuoh. com- \ 
parfsona lo be made enn it be 'sqid 
. to have. a mind, at, all. This wifi begin 
to become steadily, .more complex os ; ; 
the growing Inf an t and child adds to - 
'Its meihory .und! comparisons. There 
may well be a limit to. the extent pf 


a mental world fully fdrrrted at birth, 
at- least with suitable connexions to 
the physical one, since I mentioned 
that reaction is purely reflexive then. 
Indeed we cqn only suppose that the 
mental world develops at tom par- 
able rate to the complexity of reac- 
tion and of the structure of the physi- 
cal brain. We may kill two birds with 
one stone if we suppose that such 
development is In fact of only one 
object, the physical brain itself. 
However, its maturation is such That 
consciousness -is evolved as ' having 
great survival value. This consildus- 
ndss Is -.based in its more prhfiitive 
-stages on levels of discrepancy be- 
tween ongoing sensations and earlier 
ones contained id the memory. In. 
other words consciousness arises from 
comparisons ' between phst-and pre- 
sent, .the past events involved in the 
comparison being sufficiently similar 


J lmited;, Rut then It 1 is eyenmofe 
Imited due to the loss of nerve colls, 
so that aging causes an ever-increas- 
ing loss; of .'previously effective cotn- 
parison?, In .this sense the mind would 
actually decay away , in old age as a 
reverse of its earlier childhood de- 
velopments. And certainly ot death 
the mind disappears; there is no 
chance of immortality. 

This comparison machine model of. 
the -mind is evidently only p very first 
step' towards a realistic model Which 
WiU accommodate' the sensations a (id 
.their ch'nnges. It is to be hoped ihtit' 
fujiire' research will show how |t 
'is 1 to 1 be developed 8C>; thjat. a useful 
step tin be made in understanding 
humhn experience. ... 

J. tj‘. Taylor Is Prafejssoi ’of Applied 
Mathematics, King'? College;, Unhtrsfty 
■of Ldttdoit. ■ 
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Between Abailard and Zylberlast -Zand 


Wayna Stats Uni vers' ty Press 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 


ISIS Cumulative Bibliography 
Edited by Magda Whilrow. 

Volume 1, Pnrt 1 : Personalities A-J. 
68 plus 664pp. 

Volume 2, Part 1 ; Personalities K-Z- 
Part 2 : Institutions. 789pp. 

Mansell, with thc History of Science 
Society. £28 the set. 

What is there between Abnilard and 
Nathalie Zylbcrlnst-Zand ? One 
imagines a celestial version of Uni- 
versity Challenge, presided over by 
the late ' George Snrton, who is 
'delighted to provide the answer: 
theirs are the first and Inst names in 
the newly published compilation of 
ninety critical bibliographies which 
originally appeared in the journal 
fsis over the period 1913-65, for 
most of which time Snrlon was edi- 
tor. Thc journal was in almost every 
sense Sar ton’s, although sponsored 
by the History of Science Society in 
America. (It used to be said, half in 
jest, that the society hud been foun- 
ded to allow Snrton to slay in the 
United States, rather than return to 
his native Belgium.) 

Before going on to the next ques- 
tion. Sarton will perhaps be unable 
to resist the temptation to quote a 
homily from his monumental Intro- 
duction to the History of Science : 
"The acquisition and systematiza- 
tion of positive knowledge is the only 
human activity which is truly cumu- 
lative mid progressive." No chance 
to argue, as those who knew him are 
often heard to Say. He was not the 
first to talk of positive knowledge 
without being able to say exactly 
what he meant, but the fact is that 
his enormous self-confidence and 
catholicity resulted in a number of 
remarkably useful works of refer- 
ence, where the cumulative approach 
to knowledge is n^ bad thing. No one 
bent on consulting these new and 
very Snrtonian volumes for an 
Archimedes, a Darwin, or an Ein- 
stein, is likely to grudge the space 
given over to Anne Bulcyn, Mary Ihe 
Copt, Sitting Bull, or Tamerlane. 
There was a breadth in Snrton’s out- 
look which, however arbitrary his 
tastes and prejudices, made his works 
of reference vuluabh to historians 
of every persuasion, and no historian 
should be ignorant of thc existence 
of the new fsis Cumulative Biblio- 
graphy. 

]f the spirit of thc compilation is 
Sarton 's, in execution it owes most, 
to , its . frjljcaj jiijd., jndefutig^Wc 1 


editor, Magda Whilrow. She and her 
assistants have faced, and almost en- 
tirely overcome, a Very difficult task. 
They found, predictably enough, that 
thc later Ihe component bibliography, 
the less likely it was to include entries 
on religion, law and economics. 
Methods of citation changed, as did 
orthography, and likewise prefer- 
ences for Ihe forms of difficult proper 
names— is it " Claudius ’’ or 

“ Ptolemy ", for Instance 7 In the 
two volumes which have so far ap- 
peared, the Personalities section con- 
tains nearly 40,000 entries on more 
than 10,000 people. A substantial 
proportion of the entries needed cor- 
rection of the original, but on the 
matter of transliteration of foreign 
languages, to have imposed unifor- 
mity would have been to outstrip the 
resources of the project, and the 
original transliteration is retained. 
Dales of birth and death have been 
added, ns an aid to identification. 
The inevitable mistakes will be chari- 
tably overlooked in a work done on 
such a mammoth scale. The system 
of classification is more or less 
Snrton’s: Civiliznilon/Pcriod/Stib- 

jeet/ Common subdivisions. The 
scheme will come into its own in 
future volumes, but is already applied 
in thc first two when the number of 
entries under one name is large. 

The section of the second volume 
dealing with institutions is no less 
thorough than the parts which deal 
with individuals. The Academy 
(Athens) and' the Paintcr-Staincr's 
Company (London) merit fewer 
entries than the Royal Society of 
London, but they arc included with- 
out prejudice in this Sarton ian demo- 
cracy. This is not. however, without 
its foreign intruders. Robert K. 
Merton, in the eyes of some his- 
torians of science, is an institution of 
a kind, but A. R. Hall's discussion of 
his views in the article " Merlon 
revisited " is decidedly out of place 
under Ihe heading " Merlon College. 
Oxford ". It is perhaps not out of 
place here, however, to say that the 
compiler of any future cumulative 
fsis bibliography will find the task 
much easier than did Mrs Whilrow, 
thanks to the exceptionally high 
standards recently imposed by thc 
bibliographer John Ncu. who now 
edits thc critical bibliographies in 
Isis. It is also ns well to remember 
that six bibliographies have appeared 
since number ninety, thc last with 
which Mrs Whilrow was concerned. 

This is not » fully comprehensive 
guide to writings on iho history of 
science over the half century- in ques- 


tion ; but for ail their lacunae, there 


the entries must of course reflect the 
tastes not only of Sarton and other 
compilers, but of those historians 
who tyere actively worfciQg on the 
subject between 1913 nn^ l.?65. 

The balance is strange in many 
ways. Isaac Barrow gets half a 
column, and DUrer tltreS* ‘tirhes as 
much, .with- Helmholtz no. •mure t nun 
Dtlrer. Faradny gets, five Columns, 
but Columbus six . p.ntj. .,n half. 
Laplace scores only "two, while 
Surtori himself has half a column 
more. - Lavoisier just beats Einstein's 
eight 1 ; 'but then, Lavoisier has been 
dedd ten times as long, 1 and even his- 
torians of science are bashful in 
writing about (lie living. In the big 
league, Darwin puls up a very credit- 
able seventeen und a half columns to 
Newlon’s twenty- three, while 

Aristotle, who over these past twenty- 
three centuries hus accumulated a 


large number of followers, makes an 
effortless thirty-one. So much for the 
main course. For the hors-d’oeuvres 
there is so much variety that it id hard' 
to know where to begin, whether with 
Polykarp Erxleben, Saint Elhclred, or 
a choke of thirty-three scientific 
Smiths. Since a - reader might well 
whet his appetite for the journal hls 
itself, to which many of the references 
are made, what about a companion 
microprint edition, a la Murray’s 
Oxford Dictionary ? 

As b specimen of book production, 
the fsis Cumulative Bibliography is 
admirably suited to library needs, 
and the reverse of the ti lie-page, giv- 
ing everything from the tear resist- 
ance (Elmcndorf, of course) to the 
pH cold extract of the paper, should 
persuade the most sceptical librarian 
that it is ns durable ns it looks. Thc 
volumes will endure in more senses 
than one, and all concerned in (heir 
production, whether persons or insti- 
tutions, should be congratulating 
themselves on thc fact. 
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LANGUAGE OFTHE BRAIN: Experimental Paradoxes and Principles 
In Neuropsychology. By K. H. Prlbam. 

1971 Cloth £4.75 ISBN: 13 522730 5. 

Examines tho brain's functions in organising behaviour 
and psychological processus. Illustrated and wllh an 

’ , . 1 exlehsive bibliography. ’ 

BODY LANGUAGE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER : Communication as a 
Behavioural Science. By A. SchoJIen. 

1972 Paper El. 25 ISBN ; 13 07B5B2 8 Cloth £3.00 
ISBN: 13 079590 9. 

The originator of the science of ' body language or 
kinesics, explains the scope ol his findings In this 
Illustrated volume. 

INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE: Behaviour of Animals and Man. By 
S. A. Barnett, Professor oi Zoology, Glasgow University. 

1971 Paper E1J5Q ISBN : 13 467898 3. 

A cpmprehenslve study of aggression, tension, social 
order mating, and ail activity resulting from ihe inter- 
play of instinct and intelligence In animal life. 

DNA COMPLEX AND ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOUR : By John Gailo 
1971 Cloth £3.25 ISBN: 13 210317 9 
Suggests ihe possibility of developing a type of 
chemotherapy called DNA Complex Therapy lo 


chemotherapy called DNA 
improve the performance □ 
and other applied situations. 


Complex Therapy 


CURRENT STATUS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY: By Singh 
and Morgan. (A Brooks/ Cole Book) 

Lnrs 1972 Cloth C 2.75 ISBN: 8185 0038 7 

PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES AND HUMAN LEARNING : By 

LoFrancois. (A Brooks/Cole Book) 

Lato 1972 Cloth £4. 00 ISBN : 81 05 001 4X 

Prentice Hail International 
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INDUSTRIAL. RELATIONS 


i?iii ! THE WAY TO THE BRAIN— 4 


i fciv fruitful analysis of pq?- 
f\ ceplion must start fropi sense 

L -““experience ; physics, physic- 

logy ana psychology are built up from 
what we have abstracted from sens© 
experience. Actual sense experience 
enn never be deduced by any science, 
for all science presupposes .and 
stands upon our own sense expen- 

■ ^Phenomenology reveals our basic, 
experience of the world by means of 
reflective description and analysis. 
Thifc is hot description and analysis 
of objects Irt the world. Thus a 
description of a brain could not bo 
a description of experience: but Is 
rather a description of whal [ seeing 
. and touching a brain, Including Its 
objectness. Its Independence -and 

apartness from us, would be. In other 
words, phenomenology does not 
merely describe an object but Ilium - 
‘nates the way in which it reveals itself 
to one individual. , 




the senses 
and the brain 

BY J. M. HEATON 


* Reflection is commonplace and material of ordi- is basic that we have to l«im to per . 

indispensable. I can be absorbed In evolved pre-S^en reality ceive; how we learn and_ what we 

a task and all my attention can be nary language os Is objectified wy depen ds among other things 

devoted to what I am doing. I dm from the spon aneousiy evolved P ^ our language, and socto- 

ci>i*tnn hearing touching what Is given material of experience economic circumstances. A brain as 

before hie : but then it is the object nc cted wlLh ordinary lan £J? g jL ^ seen by a butcher is very different but 
and the task, and not the perceiving, the restricted languageandiho re- J „ Uue ,, as a brain swn by a 
that occupies me, But at any moment str i cle d experience f ^ neuro-anatomist. ArUtoUe aw the 

I can make my seeing, hearing and j Dg results of operations, whether ^ as coo , d silent ^ contrast 
touching explicit and then I am w j t h signs or moving bodies. t0 the heart, which was warm an 

reflecting In the phenomenological The primary role of operations in acllve aDd the antra of Ufe. We ao 
sense. It is not the perceiving, g^ce C mt be seen tobecon^med not today « e the bram ^db^rtas 

that l am, or ever could be, aware h procc dnre of connecting scien- Mrticularly cool or ho . Ta 

of in reflection, for ther* cannot be J lf|c ^ry wlth observations. Syste- heart fs of comparalive y jitlle in 
perceiving without something being ^ . observation takes the form of ^lesl to us— we s« it as just apu P 
perceived. What I am refleofiveiy ” n experimental undertaking that which will I soon be readily replaced 
aware of Is my perceiving something. kea ^possible to register the results by a mechanical purnp. ^ brain. 
Phenomenology therefore moves In . OD eralions of measurement. These on the other hnnd, Is a hive of activ y 
the medium of a consciousness that tho re versible univocal corre- f u || 0 f mysteries, 

reflectively distinguishes between it- . 0 f operatively determined techniques of observation and 

self, for which an object is given, and , and systematically connected mslho d s of recording change, a new 

the “ belng-in-itself " of the object. peraptual grid and on almost new 

This movement from tho natural ex- w y hnve sa | d that phenomena- p^p^ai vocabulary arise. The 

perlcnce of the object in itself to the Jq ■ | re flection tries to illuminate mutull | relationship between objects 
reflective knowledge that this being- . J v {n w hich objects reveal them- ln tIie perceptual field, the linguistic 
in-llsclf exists for consciousness an- . \ 0 ^ go there enn be no codB( usc 0 f instruments to cx- 

.bteponsioiiTOB lo tawji^liw m(!|hod peculiM to il, as any method j object, and ^ 'nfwm»l»« 


For we are meshed into the visible 
world. Vision iind our manner of 
looking belong together. 

The emphasis of science upon the 
control of nature has led scloitisls 
and those philosophers who are 
merely apologists for sc ence to em- 
phasize the role of certainty and d u- 
sions in perception, and to build 
theories trying to explain perception 
and illusion with the same presump- 
tions. For if you are concerned with 
control, you must emphasize cer- 
tainty and try to overcome all doubt. 
But ns you can never bo absolutely 
certain about anything, scepticism 
about the ■* reality ” of things in the 
world has prevailed, and the role ot 
sureness in perception hns been 
overlooked. 


1 IIU IIIUTWINVUS . .. IB . .1 

perlcnce of the object In itself to the 
reflective knowledge that this being- 
in -itself exists for consciousness en- 
ables consciousness to have ft specific 
experience of Itself via its object. 

This dimension of consciousness 
gives us n fooling outside science 


method peculiar iu u, *•*— r — amine uuje*.ia, «»..« »•— t „„ 

helps to define the object. One that is crcllled by the use of ktng ag 
simply reflects whut is and describes itsc if — all change in different hislorl 

31, up j _ir .vnnrsonc. I Sr, ujfiUC thflt nfC OulY 


OT SCIl’ICIWA'UII UWJW..-. 

tivist self-misunderstanding of the 

sciences which suppresses the con- 
tribution of the self-world relation- 
ship to the preformed objects of 
possible knowledge. 

Science regards reality as the 
totality of what can be experienced 
with n view la possible technical con- 
trol. This “ reality " that is objecti- 
fied is therefore a specifically restric- 
ted mode of experience. Scientific 
language about reality is formed 
under the same conditions. Its theo- 
retical sentences belong either to a 
formalized or nt least a formaliznble 
language. This pure language of 
science is as. much .the result of ab- 
straction from the spontaneously 


un m.... *- - — - — ... .r 

into one’s discourse describing it. 

h n «Tm°=?ho5 e n!n "*£&££ The blinkered Innguage 
which are specific to it, or are nt least Q j sc ience 

For’ffiierme op poses^Use^f fM* h The sden.Ws' concern withtechni- 
it mils nature “ on the rack ” to make ca i control and changing ,hin 8- 
it speak so it deforms nature by world leads him to ovcrlook cruc.al 
ii « ov \‘ e n .|i nn — « in mnfuse them. I nus 


The scientists' concern wjth techni- 


it sneak' : so it deforms nature oy world leaos mm ^ y v, ,C m tL'.. 
opposing if sown means of action and phenomena or to confuse each 
ways of thought. For science is born it is the exocricnce. of length in ca 
from the desire to know rather than one 0 f us that inspires us to measure 

lobein the svorld ; Ms finsl end Is lene ,h. It is our «?«« •* ^ 
i .-..-sesi ml ,i«nih nf soace which induces our 


technical control. 

Take the brain, for example. When 
they seek to explain all peraptual ex- 
perience Ln scientific language, scien- 
tists often forget that the brain is a 
product of the human senses. For it 
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depth of space which induces our c 
mathematical exploration of dis an- s 
ces. Science with its measures docs v 
not tell us anything about these v 
phenomena. \ 

There would be no trouble if the 
scientist ascribed to his language only 
the functions it performs in the pro- 
cess of his observation and control of 
the physical world. But he is generally 
presumptuous, nnd to him lus Inn- 
cuage represents the whole unany j 
bigilous truth of nature. But experi- 
ence spenks otherwise. • In every 
sound there is silence, in every move- 
ment there is repose. 

Science sees shapes as nothing but 
idealized synthetic generalizations of 
the visible, serving exclusively as n 
measure. They nrc confined within 
strict mathematical laws and are de- 
fined by exact characteristics which 
arc valid for all. Tjiese generaliza- 
tions are true and valid in as much as 
they attain the purpose of quantitative 
measurement of the object of ob- 
servation. 

Rut a line need not be merely a 
distance between two points, it can 
be a direction, a path in which we 
follow the movement of the line. 
That movement need not be the 
actual movement of the line in space. 
It is an inward movement of our 
consciousness in ils tracing of the 
visual experience of the line. For our 
consciousness is in and of lime. 

Similarly, shapes, forms and col- 
ours can be charming, tempting, 
entrancing, alluring, they can move 
us and have power over us. They arc 
able to bring order or confusion into 
our lives. They possess a constructive 
power or a destructive charge. They 
need not be experienced as being 
apart from us and only able to bc 
altered by some instrumental aot. 


For exumple. enn 1 be certain that 
there is n brnin inside my skull ? I 
have looked inside other peoples 
skulls nnd found brains, 1 have never 
rcud of anyone having sawdust in his 
head instead of a brain nnd I know 
that n vast amount of knowledge 
about behaviour depends upon 
people possessing brains. I suppose 
it would bo rather arrogant of me 
to think that I am so exceptional that 
1 have sawdust instead of u bruin. 
But all the same would it really alter 
my life all that much if I persuaded 
a neuro-surgeon to open my skull 
while I watched through a mirror 
and lo, when he opened my skull, out 
came sawdust ? 1 would now know 
that I had only sawdust for a brain 
and this might make me neurotic- 
after all I would be an object of cur- 
iosity lo many nnd no doubt my 
friends would tease me ; but it would 
not deprive my life of meaning. 

But supposing T find myself being 
charmed and then allured by the 
sight, touch and voice of a vampixh 
woman. Cun 1 be certain of it V It 
would be no good trying to check lip 
by observing myself or her and then 
: making hypotheses nnd genendiza- 
r tions, for it would be likely that the 
. more I observed her or myself the 
• more deceived I would be. Similarly 

I no operation or technique performed 
. by someone else could ever make me 
. certain in the way that they can be 
. used to check up on what is inside my 
y skull. Only if l fell myself being 

deceived by her. if she altered my 
life in a sinisterly alluring way, 

. could 1 be sure of it and act accord- 
f ingly. No one could use techniques 
which told how I fell more accurately 
n than I myself could feel how 1 Tell. 

| In fact such an enterprise would be 
pure nonsense and would deprive my 

II life of meaning if I believed it. But 
*■ this is precisely what science attempts 
1S to do when it claims priority over 
rc everyday experiencing and tells us 
3- that it is more certain about whal we 

sense than the sureness of our experi- 
a cncc. 
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NEW BOOKS 

Charles 

Darwin: 

The Years of Controversy 

The Origin of 8p«clas and 
Crttlce 1859-82 

Peter J, Vorztmmer ^ 

Aatu^indepuiofthshlstoryoj 

an Idea, this is an original 8 , 3 
admirable critical analysis of 
genesis, development and 
formation of Darwin's media* 

Ism lor evolution. . 

Nonlinear 

I Optimisation 

C. W. Dixon Qji 

ils book presents the fundamea. 

I Ideas or optimisation guttata 
r postgraduate and diploma 
Mimes In Mathematics 
omputer Science. 

ispects of 
luman 
if f iciency : 

liumal Rhythm and Lon of Stop 
idilod by W. P. Colquhoun £6,09 
l volume of papers describing 
;urrent research into the effects 
>n human efficiency of changes ti 
iiurnal rhythm end loas of sleep. 

The Middle East 
Supply Centre 

Martin W- Wilmington £Mo 
This book describes analytically 
tho oronnlzation that Indisputably 
snved tho Middle East for Gjg 
Allied cause during World War IL j 

Forces in 
Modern French 
Drama 

Edited by J. W. Fletcher 
£2.45 Boards, £1.45 PapBrbad 
A collection of original essays on 
the modern French theatre, each 
essay being devoted to a par- 
ticular playwright and written by 
nn eminent authority in tha Mi 
of contemporary French theatre 
studies. 

For further Information on any <1 
these books please write lo; 
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(A.V ing^ expectations, and attitudes of qittce members were, too. As one , 4 16pp.- Penguin. Paperback, 60p.. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press, those ^ involved, ,as emerges vividly iii put it: "It can be cruel to say to "" ■' ‘ ! 1 — '~~~ 

Such differences, the people, 'This Is what you need and W. E. J. McCarthy Is onC of Britah 


Views 


stuff :of most human relationships, are 
unlikely to have been a serious Set- 


, Sympathies of O. D. H; Cdle. who 
■IhoUght that the trade unibns could 
become units, of .self-mahagemcnt.(n 
Industry.,.. ' '' 

■ Another view of trade union objec- 
tives is Marxist, being represented 


The scientist observes the world ill 
order to control it, thus divorcing 
himself from it. looking at it ns an 
outsider, and reducing it to a series 
of fncts that have to he explained 
in n language that merely mirrors the 
factual. By failing to reflect on (his 
scientists misunderstand the nature of 
the body. For our body is both an 
object among objects — wc can look, 
touch, smell and listen to our own 
bodies as well as lo other bodies: 
and at the same lime our body is 
that which secs, touches, .smells and 
listens, for we have to be embodied 
for these activities. Our body, 
then, is neither an object purely ob- 
servable from without nor a pure 
subject transparent to itself. It is the 


workqr 

mittee. 


^usually *n oepmea areas io oeai irom mem. by the committee and, worst of all,' 

tain themselves. Extreme adherents More serious were the effects, of Uys Booker herself. She died after 

anoarently believe inai circcuve | nterven <: on at cruclal staees bv two a battle against illness ; a grief . . 

community development could lead neonle First the late IIvs to ^ small group to whom she had Trade Unions and Employers' 

Jo SO general nnd widespread an Y P P ■ • ® * ^ become familiar; but also a tragic Associations, and he is senior lec- 

enthusiasm for local participation as Booker, the conimubity development loss 1 for community developmbnt in turer In industrial relations at Oxford, 

m transform the conditions ot lire worker. It seems probable that, Britain. . His imaginative selecUou.bf readings 

for the jm^nvij^d Othera make aware that she ^ niDning out of commUnily deV ei op merit 

more modest claims. out n t j me> she tried to push the women workej ", she ona told her com- 

frlth in iL ....... ^ ■ most keenly and actively involved to mittee, 

There is « limited but growing stand down— hoping that they would . 

body of literature but few have take the | r intcrest Hfld energies else- no more power than lbs gardener 
succeeded in getting oyer, particularly wher6| and there by encourale others kSL h!: 

“ iiT 1 d“ (wl10 in k ,H" proved “Wllltag IfbS? KlaKnd loep 

community oevetopmeni eaiiy Qf una bf e ) to take over the original for the results. But the flower wQl 

amounts to in practical terms, in g roup> xho second crucial and dlsas- bloom lo Ils own way in ils own lime, 

tellirtg the story of one small com- trous i nter ve n ti on was the advla of n . ... . . 

munity-dcvclopmcnt project this .. ce( .. comm untlv develon- ° ne ,esson to be learnt from the 

Ek draw’s on tho reports and tape- “ nt Mp ?L NoltlnB Dale pr ° iect is that in work ' 

recorded recollections not only of the h . DO Iicy which in turn crys- 108 on such neglected ground results 
workers and committees who took “JfJg pH of ' must be even more uncertain and 

S in ilbul also of Ihc ordinary local l»«i«d into a change of purpose. pallent(1 than 

^ n nti> who were involved and at The purpose of the project is to help Booker’s comment' 'suggests. The 


people, ‘This Is what you need and W. B. I. McCarthy Is on* of Britain’s 
want. OK. Go and get It *, when they most distinguished . academics In the Pjj? Jj 

ate not in a position to do so.’’ In a field of trade unionism, combining ” 

matter of months the local mothers analytical ability with practical - IkSSSimo 

had lost not only thfelr own Impetus experience. He was originally engaged i£!!f 

but t|,c practical aupport provided ta Jic mcwmcnli he hd, ;W itlcn ah • 


deal from them. by the committee and, worst of all,' aUlporltatlye work on-itW clb*d (aw 

More serious were the effects, of Uys Booker herself. She died after shop, he acted as djjeribftoflresfearch n 

Intervention at crucial stages by two ofV proletariat ExperienceJn 


of the proletariat Experience Jn 
trade unionism teaches the workers 
how to organize end fight ; for their 


His imaginative selecUon.bf readings •?!“? ' 

provides . statements of* contrasting trade unfon and 

vIlllIR nn eurli mefian ac fnila ...In. .pOllllCftl ICSSODS. 


The community development 

*«■" she ona told her com- vi - 6 ^ on such matters as trade union 
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(who i nr the event proved unwilling rr nx ^abouM 

or unable) to take over the orlgin&l for , the results. But the flower wfil 

group. The second crucial and dlsas- bloom lo Its own way in its own time. 


group. The second crucial and disas- 
trous intervention was the advla of 
an “ expert " on community develop- 


One lesson to be learnt from the 


ment. This Tcd to a fundbrnenial Dal* project fa that in work- 


objectives, the meaning of industrial 
democracy, trade union structure and 
government, factors affecting trade 
union growth, the economic effects 
of trade unionism, and the relation- 
ship between trade unions and the 
law. 

It should he dear that there are 
many different objectives sought by 
trade Unionists. Some would define 


people who were 


Doom service 


JON WYNNE-TYSON : 

The Civilised Alternative 

A Pattern for Protest 

224pp. Arundel: Centaur. £1.50. 


whom the project was aimed. The the community lo become aware oE and 

SnU is a vivid, often amusing nnd l? recognize need, to think, discuss, 

/feenlv moving account which cannot deride, plan, organize and act. Il ls 

H bTof interest lo imyeme con- P ‘" y — — ~ .... . 

Sllnrf about the problems of the we,f “ re 1™*“““- much discussion and 

urban poor. This led, ns the authors point out, opportunity to examim 

The project was sparked off by a to a new policy of pushing the play- from what took place in 

small group of middle-class people group mothers into responsibilities streets in Nolting Dale, 

in Kensington who wanted to do 

something useful to lessen the social 9 

ills of those living in the less snlu- T*X — « ^mtti 
brious parts or their district. With jJOOIIl SCfVl 

characteristic competence they • a ^ w ^ 
approached trusts for money and so jqj^ wynNE-TYSON i 
put in motion what was to become 

known as the North Kensington The Civilised Alternative 

Family Study. Most of A Commit- a Pattern for Protest 

tJTrZ und""'f ; .H Dn of S »iP- Amndel : Ccuiaur. £1.50. 

particular play group because 

play groups, ns early inquiries Q nc day soon — preferably tomorrow, 
had revealed, were something or even j aler today if the nlnrm bells 
several local mothers felt to be re!l ||y mcnn what they say— the 
needed nnd woidd therefore be will- p reac bJng will have to slop and 
ing to support. The play groups were cmer g ency action start. If we ienve 
seen not just us useful in themselves l( muc y 1 i onger than that, the alter- 
but as a springboard : the atari.- na y ve to disaster would presumably 
ing-pomt for a local ins ^oKcmcnt that b(J less civi i ized t h Bn j on Wynne- 
mid extend into other sphere*. In Tyson envisa g es , Y et is there time, 

° her words. Japing to promote^ the assum j ng t ] ie urge ncy of our situation 
play groups was u me hod of in- tQ bfl what tbe dooms i ers S uy it is, foi 

.o K Ron His “ paitem for protest” lo rosou. 
singlon's problems By the time the 118 f 

five-year project came lo an end there About that urgency Mr Wynne- 
was little evidence that this ambitious Tyson is dearly iu no doubt at all 
aim had been achieved. The diagnosis, or indictment, is or 

Inevitably, many mistakes were familiar lines: population crisis 

mude and many misunderstandings physical and mental pollution, the 
arose— between workers and com- blind arrogance _ of technology, the 
mitlccs, committees and local people, gross insensitivity towards olhei 


change in policy which in turn crys- ^ ™, such neglected ground results the main objective ns beidg'to defend 

tallized into a change of purpose:' ZlJft" advan « th ? wages .and olher 

• require more patience than Hys interests of workers. Some .would 

The purpose of the project is to help Booker’s comment " suggests. The argue that such a definition raises 

y lo become aware oE and achievement of this i b6ok* li that In at- least c as. many questions as it 


achievement of this b6ok U* that lo at- least.: as. many questions as it 
its account of a project Which at bdkt answers. Should wages be obnsidered 
apparently achieved very ‘little such In Isolation from their effect on 
lessons are abundant. It will lead to nrices or emnloumunt 7 t« wh.t 


apparently achieved very TiUlo such in isolation 'from their effect on 
lessons are abundant. It will lead to prices or employment? To what 
much discussion and provides the extent should unions legitimately 
opportunity to examine and earn seek to influence wider industrial and 


opportunity to examine and jearn seek to influence wider industrial and 
from what took place in a few dingy economic policy? Unions cannot 


seek the full realization even of their 
narrow occupational interests within 


One day soon — preferably tomorrow, though somewhat leisurely nc 
or even later today if the nlnrm bells route. We must sort ourselves 01 
really mcnn what they say— the develop balance, cultivate the eclec- 
preaching will have to stop and tic attitude. The need is to launch 
cmergency uction start. If we Ienve ourselves on the evolutionary pr 
it much longer than that, the alter- cess, accepting that we know nothii 
native lo disaster would presumably of our destiny yet realizing th 
bo less civilized than Jon Wynne- the important thing is to be on tl 
Tyson envisages. Yet is there time, right road*. We must accept t] 
assuming the urgency of our situation responsibilities of free choice, wni 
to be what the doomsiers suy it is, for rejecting the sickly substitute ; 
his “ pattern for protest ” lo rescue permiKive swiety and shunruj 
9 the ‘whizz-kids of the Ne 

Ua i i * j ii t — a j.. 


ourrow occupational interests within 
the limits of collective bargaining; 
,0 htevitably they are drawn into other 

fields — welfare and safety, super- 
annuation, training* redundancy 
branches of creation. He sounds his arra ngemcnts, and so on. 

Rlarm with a controlled passion More recently (he trade union 
strong enough to get us to emer- movement has been seen as a vital 
gency stations without our feet expressidn of industrial democracy, 
touching the deck, and then pro- Workers seek through their unions 
poses— instead of throwing the en- to influence their working environ- 
gines into reverse— a rewarding ment. Allan Flanders and Hugh 
though somewhat leisurely new Clegg have discussed the efforts of 
route. We must sort ourselves out. workers to extend the area of ioint 


Within the’ trade union movement 
there are active members adhering to 
nil these different schools of thought. 
Many others simply believe that trade 
unions help -to obtain rather better 
wages and conditions than If every 
individual worker had to. depend 
upon a free labour market. 

No selection of readings would suit 
every taste. Dr McCarthy has rijade 
a . very good selection, hut there ore 
one or two areas Where the choice 
Is a Jlltle thin. First, there ought to 
jbe , rather more from 'l he. Trades 
Union Congress ilselfl There is only 
one extract from the .very many re- 
. ports and publications; of the TUC ; 
many relevant passages appear in a 
number of significant reports, such 
as dje interim report on postwar. re- 
construction in 1944 and the more 
recent annual economic reviews. ’ 

. Another area of omission is the 
Writings of trade union praptitioners 
themselves. The trade union, move- 
ment depends largely on the spoken 
word, but some of its leading figures 
have written articles or reprinted 
speeches which are well worth quot- 
ing. 

One more serious lack is nck- 


Workers seek through their unions °“ e . nrore serious lacx is acK- 
lo influence their working environ- ? owle dged in the mtroduction. There 
ment. Allan Flanders and Hugh « no passnge from tho Webbs hidn,- 

oi i_ .. ... B . trJnl one of Ins omilfsl 


of our destiny yet realizing that 
“ the important thing is to be on the 
right road”. We must accept the 


Clegg have discussed the efforts of 
workers to extend the area of joint 
regulation in industry and thus to 
limit the traditional prerogatives of 
management. Professor Clegg, in 
particular, has likened the trade 
union movement to an- opposition 
which can never become a govern- 
ment, but which nevertheless pro- 


irial Democracy, one of the. greatest 
works ever written on the subject. Dr 
McCarthy points out that this is still 
easy to come by, and lie hns preferred 
to include extracts from other works 
which are much less readily avail- 
able. 

Dr McCarthy has achieved his pur- 
pose. This book will become required 


responsibilities of free choice, while foundly influences the course of .reading for students of Industrial 
rejecting the ” sickly substitute " of industrial affnirs. This- View is partly relations whether in industry or in 
.. . — ■- * ■ r - - * ! *- **-- ■* ’ — universities and colleges. 


About that urgency Mr Wynne- 
Tyson is dearly iu no doubt at all. 
The diagnosis, or indictment, is on 
familiar lines : population crisis, 

physical nnd mental pollution, the 
blind arrogance of technology, the 
gross insensitivity towards other 


the permissive society and shunning 
the “ whizz-kids of the New 
Mood In short, we must study to 
become creatures of heart and mind 
and discrimination instead of des- 
peration, violence and greed. Ad- 
mirable. But what— so Mr Wynne- 
Tyson’s readers are all too likely to 
demand— what of the short-term 
measures 7 


reaction to the guild socialist 


As in Coventry 


RICHARD HYMAN * previously have been regarded as the 

Disputes Procedure in Action prerogatives of manngement. Em- 

150pp. Heincmann EducUcaal. %£ SSSS£ 

’ ‘ when they knew that n strict insisl- 

. - , . , , cncc on their procedural rights would 

At the end of 1971 the national negb- be met by workers* resistance, and 
tinting procedure agreement for the they were more inclined to make 
engineering industry was brought to- concessions in response to union 
an end. The employers and unions ropresen tut ions through the nego- 
were unable to agree about the tinting machinery. 


Out of wedlock 


BILL MOKTLOCK : 

The Inside of Divorce 
240pp. Constable. £2.75. 

The first pari of The Inside of Div- 
orce is an excellent exposition of a 
divorce solicitor's practice, bused on 
liill Mori lock’s deep practical psy- 
chiatric understanding. 

How frustrating it is for a modern, 
humane man to have to operate with 
blunt legal instruments on the inti- 
mate lives of innocent people at a 
critical time of their lives. Mr 
Mortlock shows the need lo break 
away from formalized divorce nnd 
jigeressive attitudes. The " silent " 
branch of the profession, knowing 
the suffering of the parties nnd their 
urend *’f the public parade of their 
tattered marriage, has lo select the 
‘Jets to brief u champion for this 
snow of battle before a judge, who 
now rejilly has nothing lo judge 
c 'cept the rituals. 

The “ welfare ” of a child is 
nf . , ^ rec enl requirements 
,hi! alulory satisfactory certificate 
f j _ 0UI . c ^lody, care, education and 
1M. Provision put forward by 

dup. pC 1 l oncr ’ " who has every in- 
dement to tell the Judge that the 


child is happy and doing well at 
school ” : 

The Judges do their best, but are asked 
to undertake a function for which, not 
only have they no training, but which 
is also at odds with the whole of (heir 
professional experience. 

Our present system still has accusa- 
torial techniques. 

Mr Mortlock shows the rapid 
change of legal view since collusion, 
connivance and other obstacles to the 
law serving the changing moral re- 
quirements of people were abolished. 
And what happened to that sinister 
figure, the Queen's Proctor, who 
was awarded costs if he successfully 
intervened 7 

It must be said that Mr Mortlock 's 
writing is in the difficult style of the 
“ silent " branch of the profession, 
and most pages nrc crammed with 
references to a bibliography in the 
" Schedule ” of the book ; how much 
easier it would have been if they had 
appeared at the foot of each page. 

It comes as a great relief to the 
reader when, at the end of the book, 
Mr Mortlock reveals his own feeling 1 * 


At the end of J97I the national negb- 
tiating procedure agreement for the 
engineering industry was' brought to- 
nalurc seems to me precisely what an et, d- The employers and unions 
one docs not want in divorce work.” were unable to agree about the 

question of the status quo '. The 

Two barristers, in a book published unions argued that there ought to be 
in 1965, said that it seemed ” impos- negotintions before anv material 
sible that divorce by consent will ever changes were introduced. The em- 
become possible in this country \ ployers accepted the need for nego- 
Consent divorce became Jaw in 1971 fictions about conditions and agreed 
(after two years’ separation, and practices, but nrgued that if negotia- 
without consent after five years). The tjons had l0 pre cede every kind of 
few defended cases today ore change this would put a strait jacket 
generally caused by fights about on industrial progress. There, for 
maintenance, children, or vindictive- ( h e time being, the argument rests, 
ness. Most respondents do nothing Richard Hyman's study of how the 
upon receipt of the papers except engineering disputes procedure was 
secretly rejoice. How wise Mr applied in Coventry shows that the 
Mortlock is in suggesting, ns do a few procedure was rarely as bad as its 
other enlightened lawyers, that there crilics c iui mcdi nnd that it played an 
is now no need for a court trial at all. important and valuable part in resolv- 
A Registrar should note the fact that j n „ numerous disputes. The nego- 
the marriage is ended. Divorce ,j aling m;ic hine frequently yielded 
should be recorded after a “ cooling some advance for union members 
off period". If necessary proper and th ,- s helps to explain why the 
arrangements could be made through a g rcem ent remained in existence for 
a tribunal (trained in psychology) for S€> ] ongi cvcn though ils main terms 


The allegation that the procedure 
caused unnecessary delays in settling 
disputes is shown to be exaggerated. 
There are three main reasons why 
this criticism is unfair. First, the 
representatives of both tho em- 
ployers' associations and the unions 
are men with crowded diaries; it 
would therefore be pointless to ar- 
range for short time-limits between 
each stage of negotiations. Secondly, 
in some unions issues cannot be re- 
ferred from one .stage of the proce- 
dure to the next without a committee 
decision, and committees with lay 
members do not meet frequently. 
Thirdly, both union officiuls and em- 
ployers’ association officials some- 
times find it nn advantage to retain 
an issue for informal discussion with 
tlicir opposite numbers. 


a tribunal (trained in psychology) for 
the children, the wife (with a discus- 
sion of the possibility of gainful 
employment) and for the house. 
Solicitors would deal with all divorce 
and should have a specialized train- 
ing in humane affairs. 

The Inside of Divorce Is a scholarly 


so long, even though ils main terms Mr Hyman has a keen eye for the 
had been dictated many years earlier reality of the relationship between 
in the aftermath of union defeats, employers and unions in the engin- 
When a higher level of employment ecring industry. He succeeds in 
shifted the balance towards the conveying this reality, and also in 
unions, the agreement was inter- showing that the substance of this 
prclcd more liberally by employers continuing relationship is rather more 
than in tiic lean interwur years. A important than the formal terms of 


advocate’s''^ essentially 'romballve operijee. rai«J wi.hln procedure »h, cl. would agrccmcl. 
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ECOLOGY 


~ ~ . i ,i k oodrlv edited. But the very simple.ihat people a » S?- 2 

i, danger of d*. *»* « .hey ^*^*£*£5% 5 

ir&mm Sfesis ggk-s esasga ? 


JOHN MADDOX i 
The Doomsday Syndrome 
248pp. Macmillan. £2.93. 

Since John Maddox took oyer _lhe 
editorship of 1 Nature* the editorials, 
previously a cure for any. scientist 
insofnniac, have' taken on n' swing* 
Jng style, . commenting sharply — if 


fton growth or ZtoS&lET** M » ££ 

primarily ai fault; ncUher is optim- wunseb cauUon h j 8 

istic about human survival, and why ' should vnwgi 0 f evidence 

within the ecology movement some there » h a q w ™ pr eter' , “ 

preach Inevitable, chUiastic doom, that . . - or no on 
uikiif. nihs»r« maintain that utopian that ... with any g 


E,"K=S'» ■»« £***** .ysjsSf 

for optimism. Optimism arises not I be sideofreprwsion they K 

fmma denial of problems, but from ™^ed m favour of | 


ealth or evioen« ‘XoVonviction that men mud. can. ^Thc mwiagcs may be ni 
" n0 P 'S?S amTwSf surmount them. H if Dr Maddox may be right wh, 

nv 0 mater sense 01 auu W,, J 8 * ... , ■ _.,r « ..nnlwl nniinrM fakn nmnlui. 




l. 


V Ji 


^ m . wun an, — » 

that; intolerant of fools, and, while J^pl^life solutions may yet » i^dMd, there are places where his 
not illiberal, Mtfdoa. and even ^deflate concern to reassure, to .deny the very 


:«MW solutions may yet save 

riot illiberal, suspicious and even manKHW. . .. ' . ._ 

embarrassed by strong feelings. Dr Dr-.j4pddox 
Maddox's attitude to the environ- . epch -o ;tb?5° hp ^ 0 f: b “%t™w 
mental 1st' movement is well known Population growth is-rapld^ co^g 
to the scientific community, but with under control, and the present Inures 


and will surmount mem. n » «« ... a , wngniwhenhei; 

rolce of a Russell, himself a prophet noonen false prophets 
Irni of no small proportion, plant desire* for personal iBS 


the publicnlion of The. Doomsday 
■Syndrome he enters the public lists 
as the champion of good sense against 
the overstating,' scaremongering ecu- 
nuts. Especially selected for im- 
peachment are the scientists among 
them. More In sorrow than angei, 

• Dr Maddox writes: "The way in 
. which so many professional scientists 
— Drs Ehrlich, Commoner and 
Dubos, for example — have lent their 
names to the assertion that science 
and technology are automata in 
society, is a cause of distress to their 


reflect more people living longer 
rather, than more people breeding 
faster; built-in biological i mechan- 
isms will prevent catastrophe, and 


through mercury or lead po.somng 
Dr Erlich’s demographic predic- are tolerable ? Sometimes, he ^Jsjust 
tions'arq spurious and misleading. As plain wrong— ns over DOT^wheroha 
for pollution, in many ways we are plays a disingenuous numbers game 
better off than in- the past ; many of his own, calculating DDT concen- 
rivers are cleaner, smog and sulphur iralions in humans in tnousanmns 
dioxide levels in the air are lower, 0 f an ounce as If so small a qunn- 
Lake Erie is neither dead nor dybig, tlty were by definition negligible, yei 
but can be cleaned— -at a cost. Ignoring the fact that even such liny 

As more hazards are brought id amounts of sutetances ^mulnted 
our attention, they too can be dealt over km penods ™ *J£5Si 


security? 1 , of doom of no small proportion, mi cam for personal vaSJS :• 

Indeed, there are places where his or aciom oi compel- Yet because he has few ■ 

concern to reassure, 10 deny KS* c £ifldcn|. To inspire confl- (being a man of eminence 

existence of problems, leans over into Jmgiy ccmn i requires advanced industrial society JM 

Sky. K oil reserves ron low. ^ ^ fK^uing^f fact onhis ridehhcawmestS^ ; 

for instance, just how many orders more man ;f , hat lt%!f no problems, and so falls lo JJg ; 

of magnitude cost^scalal.on for cava, ieriy done. prophet, of doom actual?£ | 

petrol can the mnrket mechanism is som Doomsday bolize. It is because of this St 

absorb? Just how many deaths ne ough l lo have been imagination thal he plainly Sri 

through mercury or lead po»somng S^d o i m pSnant u called that society can adjust oalft 

are tolerable ? Sometimes, he is Just one h u Sh||e of MJnd « Here problems. He docs not cnga«. JS-. . 


Yet because he has few SSfiJ 
(being a man of eminence wtih^T 85 
advanced industrial society JiM 
on his side), he auumes that 1 
no problems, and so falls to «elE 
(he nroohere of diwn 


we might have expected some anaiy- the radical political wing offc SI', 
sis of Sic significance or the environ- logy movement, which atgua fa I 
mentulist movement, why it should pollution is a consequence of theSl 
have occurred in the late 1900s and ilalist order of society rather ST 
970s why people listen to these technology us a Juggernaut; hejj I 
oroohets, whqt the mainsprings of ignores its existence, prcferrini it L 
antGcicnce and cco-folly are. Dr lilt at easier targets. 


anti-scicnce and cco-toiiy are. wr 
Muddox omits these central ques- 
tions. It does not occur to him to 


Globe trotting 


thinner eggs, 


effect of the 


inemseivcs. jjwibiwj. rum « mi *«v - , i_„; nn n f uouiu u wc, - 

I# ig certuinlv true that the ccol- Hurt we may be running but of raw manifesting itself in the laying of 

Globe trotti: 

ninnihln Stockholm having uken in Bhort - lhe market mechanism, plus a terisUc phrases, VJ ^ 

The Cfoship Circle, Zero Population little judicious government interven- ,| |Bt for most 0 r the species which are 

Growth Blueprint lor Survival, Bn- tion * will ensure that substitutes are | ay tno thinner eggs, the effect of the The Alius of Hie luirlli 
vironment, and many more along its pesticides, whotewr It n»ay be on the Etlilc|J by -p on y i.yftus with others. 

;«£SHS 

this bubblc 8 that Dr Maddox sets out doubtless put It himself,- some of This stateinent. m the absence of sup- ■ — 

to prick ? While k would be wrong his shotS'are' well aimed ; Dr'EhriicIi porting evidence, Is ncur to biolugic.il T j |5s - |S very nW eh more than ail alias, 
to regard the ecology movement as and his 'population numbers game poppy cock and. if Dr Miiddox look TJic first 143 pages arc aptly described 
united, and indeed there are serious are hit hard,' and not before time; it seriously, he would nave indeed S1S un •• cnvironmciUa! encyclopedia . 


HcnccJic cannot offer what lhe» 
timist must to counter doom : the m 
misc of a transformation of jettn 1 
and technology, from oppresd^ I 
liberation. Dr Maddox, prisoner i ! 
the system, doesn't realize thy I 
too, needs tu be liberated. ^ 


pesticides, whatever It may be on the 
hatching of young birds, will not 


newspapers and environment minis- 
ters in the government. But what is 
this bubble that Dr Maddox sets out 
to prick? While k would be wrong 
to regard the ecology movement as 
united, and indeed there are serious 
doctrinal splits within it. It Is agreed 
on a number of issues— that the enrth 
is finite, fragile, and with limited re- 
sources ; that *hese resources are be- 
ing rapidly consumed by a growing 
human population which Is at the 
same time filling the environment 
with its detritus; that earth, 'air, and 
waser are becoming polluted with 
plastic and chemical residues, and are 


The Alius of the Earth 

Edited by Tony I.oftus with others. 


The more hysterical pronouncements let it go without saying . And a 
about overcrowded humans behaving similar disingenuousness is repealed 
like ovfercrowded rats, the green- throughout the book, with respect lo 
house- ef feet, the melting of the polar herbicides, mercury, lend, and so on. 
icecnpsl stripping of the earth’s pro- _ Nor is the book helped by its un- 
tection ag r iirtst cosmic rudlation by tidiness of construction. It- is re- 
supersOriic' flight, and so forth, are petitive and disorganized; it is full 
shown 'u|i for the nonsense they have of inconsistencies and, astonishingly 
always been. But there is just loo for one who is the editor of the 
much blnndncss here, too ready un world's most prestigious scientific 


Influence and effluence 


TONY ALDOU5 : much that is new. In the paragraphs 

Battle for the Environment on coasts there is no mention of the 

C n ,*„ n , n. liw wi, as*, Ministry of Defence’s land holdings 

288pp. Fontana. Paperback. 45p. nor of (he N , llion;1 , Trusl . s .. 0peJ £ 

JEREMY BUGLER i tion Neptune " to buy and protect 

Polluting Britain i A Report coast:l1 si |f s - T , hcr u c very few 

... _ , „ . . -- errors, and n good, short reading list. 

I8lpp. Penguin. Piipcrbnck, 35p. Jeremy Bugler, of the Observer, 

11 F WALLIS • ha* tackled complementary- fields in 

‘ ' ' . ' , „ . his shorter and moro aggressive book, 

The New Baltic of Britain Pailutiitu Britain. He starts with air 

169pp. Chu/lcs Knight, £2 (paper- pollution, making a strong but fairly 

back, 75p). well balanced attack on Her 

: : * » Majesty’s Alkali and Clean Air In- 

Tony Aldous of The Times has spectorulc, that expert but secretive 
wisely limited himself to fields which P otl y which hns been quietly look- 
he knows well. His Battle far the mg utter industry and its effluent 
Environment is largely concerned problems since 1863. Then he looks 
with the built environment in Britain, at the Mersey smd the municipal and 
in particular In the South-East, and other waste it carries, and the estun- 
how this is controlled. He starts with r,al a,ld marine pollution which Ihnt 
a brief description of the new Depart- waste causes. Again the controlling 
menl of lhe Environment and then body, the River Authority, is secre- 
discusscs its fields of influence— live, the lorce oF law being applied 
traffic, roads, planning and buildings, lo prevent disclosure of any details 
His method is lo present case- of effluent from industrial polluters, 
histories, many of which have already The author then discusses noise, the 
been publicized, and to consider the least visible and perhaps most preva- 
argumcnls provided. Some of the lent pollution wc suffer— deafness is 
cases arc still very much alive,- but still not classified us an industrial in- 
cven where ministerial decisions haves jury under the Act unless it arises 
been made, he restricts himself- from a specific incident. 


has tackled complementary fields in 
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and hence their jobs, is rather im- 
portant. When books such us this 


They are followed bv a four-page 
index. The conventional atlas, com- 
prising maps of the world, occupies 
176 pages, there arc seven pnges nf 
climatic graphs, four more showing 
the locations of National Parks, and 
a final index and gazetteer of 112 
pages. The wholo volume weighs 
nearly nine pounds. 

The standard of printing, by Smcct 
N. V. Wccrt of the Netherlands, is 
superb. The colours arc good, and 
their registration perfect — nowhere 
does any printing of any colour 
appear to be even u fraction of a 
millimetre out of register. 

The encyclopedia section is called 
“ The Good Enrth ”, though its scope 


describe deeds and name names, and j s even w id eFi f or jt s t nr i s with a suc- 
try lo present the wider implications c j nct accoun t of the whole universe — 
of various forms or production, then space| our gll | axyi , hc soh , r systcm , 
a more healthy ques honing of the ^ moon< H cr e, ns elsewhere, the 


errors, and n good, short reading list.- conventional industrial and economic diugraim ' are clearly drawn and are 

)T 0m ,m,y 1,ce,n 10 make ,,SEl£ accompanied by excellen, photo- 


graphs, for instance a two-page 


Resources of the Earth" describe! 
the landscape, and the imderh* 
factors which produce it. It also rd 
cutes what materials arc avaihft 
lo he used, or ubused, by mao in fa 
finite globe which ho inhabits, 

The final theme is “fin n . 
Hai tli this describes lhb nrtaiwr 
and physiology of Homo sapfini. 
and there is a good account of taiy' 
differences, with plenty of seknfifir 
diagrams and other illustration 
T here is some overlap with fl* 
resources section in such Iqu 
as 1 agriculture, bill this is no fa 
advantage as the slightly difa : 
uni slant is illuminating. The fa 
"The Good Earth" is pertup 
belied in the sections on pollutioo- 
lliis could perhaps be called mon 
aptly " The Had Earth ", except tin 
man's culpability and responsibS) 
is clearly indicated. 

The maps making up the ctmm 
lional atlas arc well produced, aco- 
nite. and reasonably up to due, 
though the old name of 11 Cup' 
remains for what is now called Zan, 
and time hus not allowed Banglafal 
to replace East Pakistan. Hmtrc, 

, there arc in existence many equity 
good, and several much more ctu- 
prchcnsivc. atlases of the 
This docs raise some doubts abouiiti 
function of the whole volume, b 


spread of shpts taken from Apollo there nny real reason to combine Ik 

fa r T*L _ _ r "II < a" » .a il-l. a.^LnI. 


vast und menacing problems 
Although his book is an attempt to 
redress the balance, he does not over- 


is only a picture book. However, the 
amount of text is substantial, and. 
for the most part, it is well written, 
nnd contains an enormous amount of 


largely to the arguments. The cure ’ Pollutiiifj Britain is partly an exer- ccrlninly ce 
and originality with which Mr Aldous cise in what 'Ralph Nadar would call cnccs arc 
describes the conflicting viewpoints- whistle blowing. Jeremy Bugler annotated 1 
is much lo be commended. • * names names, devotes a whole chap- with enviro 
Towards the end of his book the ter to the effects of the operations of ful. But s 
author turns to countryside conser- “The World's Largest Brick maker " Gross well's 
vntion, industrial pollution and on (he land, and another to ihc Barr's ban 
" Some Key Environmental Baltics ", manoeuvres of a well-known mining the gap bet’ 
airports, coasts, filler, inland water- group at present prospecting in the more effect 
ways, noise and so on, nnd lie con- Snowdon National Park, Most you and ! 
dudes with a short analysis of the shareholders have little idea of what H. F. Wall 
present methods of planning inquiries their companies do or how they do and books 
and public participation. These arc it, and most employees bclicvc | that and qannot 
useful chapters but loo brief- to add i niulntdilniiig 1 lii&ir 'employe^' profits! difference'. ' 


l feeling of helplessness bef wc such F* X 

body which hns been quietly look- vast und menacing problems”. L n n nf text ^ . £ i * ,ve , in c ? m P« r 'SO n with ogwijj. 

ing ufler industry and its effluent Although his book is an attempt lo ?^ the most n ri P rodLlccd , Sl ’ np,y , . RS A £Ktb 

problems since 1863. Then he looks redress the balance, he does not over- [L ma P s of thc , wo . rld ' , A b ? k |lJJ 

nt thc Mersey and the municipal and state his case. With great enthusiasm basic ^ ^nfarmnSon 0 ^!? ^ s,zc and WC| 8 u ,s . no1 t"£ 

other waste It carries, and the estua- and plenty of specific references. ^ K! ,,,ld U feare ? * H 

rial and marine pollution which that he tackles almost every known form, those who would benefit ng 

waste causes. Again the controlling environmental cause in Britain, but, KnSSrw thn ,L P fn,!o. S ° f th - may n«t get down to the conslW 
body, the River Authority, is secre- alas, fails to produce the impression ’J l ®5,» ^ ! > [ css rt - l! ! task of seriously studying Ihepttottj 

tivc, the force of law being applied of balance he claims to seek and i vi ih? imnrMcin^Lt* AS n ^ 01 ** text, which is well worth reading ^ 

to prevent disclosure of any details which Mr Aldous often achieves. EUu ! considerable concentration. 

of effluent from industrial polluters. Somehow he goes too fast, numerical bo ° k S c l b F rcad * m }' c S 

The author then discusses noise, the errors cast doubts on' his arguments, fL imn^ 'ir 0 UcmiH is Fvnlutlnn bv John Mayn^ 

l««l visible ;mil perhaps mosl preva- »nd h.uc »nd 5 lren e .h of feeling I?', S'h k '' uw l“ l S« smi t h I 5, Edl,,bu?ffi Uni^ 

lent pollution wc suffer-dcafncss is obtrude. uimost.by stc.illhl bnitm ^ 75p ) hi 

still not classified ax an industrial in- The New Buttle of Britain is sub- The other sections In "The Good ‘ Ego,, ,, r mWcnavs by thefts 

titled' "A Conservation Handbook Horth" are equally informative. Cli- iSlu SiSl sStanS m A* Ui** 

and Directory "—and as such it Is m ®{® nad weather nrc dealt with in i( f q lis ‘ scx Exeopl for one fj 
ccrlninly comprehensive. Thc refer- suc “ ® fashion that weather forecasts v,t ’■ rh-nrw -md the Evolutir 


* Pollutiiifj Britain Is partly an exer- ccrlninly comprehensive. Thc refer- suc ^ a fashion that weather forecasts 
cise in what ‘Ralph Nadar would call cnccs arc almost endless, and the will begin Lo lake on some real mean- 
whistlc blowing. Jeremy Bugler annotated list of societies concerned i n 8- The accounts nf the .structure 
names names, devotes a whole chap- with environmental problems is use- and ficology of this planet arc equally 


But somehow or other Peter illuminating. 


Gross wefi's Environment and John 
Barr's handbooks seem to bridge 


The substantial section emhlcd 
Life on Earth" describes thc ori- 


imnocuvrcs of a well-known mining the gap between reader and reference gins and evolution of living organ- 
group at present prospecting in the more effectively; they suggest what isms, from the beginning ofgeo logical 
Snowdon National Park. Most you and I can do and how, while lime lo thc present day The cco- 
s ha reholders have little idea of what H. F Wallis refers one to legislation logical sections, describL in con- 
thcir companies do or how they do and books which indicate what can siderable detail the mi"n environ- 
H. «nd most employees believe, that and cannot be done— there is a subtle mnnte f W n, u,. 


"^cTl^a^c^ 

Fighting ", all the csiays have p« 
ously appeared in journals ® r .JL 
cccdings. They include Ev° 
and History”, " Eugeni« 
Utopia ”, ” The Status of Neo-^ 

winism", "Time in the Evol , 
ary Process ”, “ The 
Polymorphism ”, and * The CJP 


that ar 
Ill's,' di 


public ments. from the arctic to the tropics, more, important, problems, 
arc particularly wclf produced. " The likely development. 
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Booksellers Specialising 
1 in Science 


EARLY MEDICINE 
& SCIENCE 

BERNARD GROSS 

12, Abingdon Road, 
London W.8; 
Telephone: 01-937 4466 


DILLON'S SELL BOOKS 

on Neurology. Cell Biology, Physiology, Psychology, snd all the other 
fields related to the physiology and philosophy of the senses. 

Cad in and browse, or write to ask for our catalogues. 

DILLON'S UNIVERSITY BOOKSHOP LTD 
1 MALET STREET LONDON WC1E 7JB 


Specialists in tho literature of Science & Medicine 

HAIGH & HOCHLAND LTD. 

International University Booksellers 
The Precinct Centre 
Oxford Road 
Manchester M13 9QA 


TiiisciKOimvai 

BOOKSHOP 

COLLEGES, 

UNIVERSITIES, 

INSTITUTIONS, 

SCHOOLS 

All like our 
service and efficiency 

29 Lampion Road, 
Hounslow 
01-570 3205 


SCIENCE & 
ENGINEERING 

Cafafoguss Issued 
J. BHOTTON, BOOKSHOP 
3, NEW £LVET, DURHAM CITY 


Specialists in early books on Medi- 
cine, Science and Allied Subjects- 

Catalogues Published 

.Stock con he viewed l»y appiiinlnicni 
K. 1>. GUKNIiY, LTD.. 

23. Camndcn .Si . . l.niidun, W.8 
Tel. HI-727 6M4 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 

Catalogue No. 52, Comprising 
SCIENCE. MEDICINE, 
TRAVEL, GEMMOLOGY. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
etc, and a small collection of 
BRITISH SILVER COINS, 
sent post free on application to 

W. A. LE1S, 

90, St. Mary’s Sfreet, Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, 


GRANGE 

BINDERS 

Specialists in Antiquarian work 

binding for bookshops, universi- 
ties, libraries and private collec- 
tors. 

R/o 260 High Street North, 
Manor Paik, London, El 2 
01-552 9806 


A London Librarian writes : 

" I had an excellent response and this 
\ situation is now filled. The replies 
\ both by telephone and post were 
?L not only numerous but paid tribute 
fo the range and diversity of your 
M readership ” 

H| Proof of the pulling power of the 
{Sift Advertisement Columns of 
W0|| The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Are you using them , 
too? The rates are 35p a line 
*S|iS or £ 5.50 for a single column 
/F jS\ inch and pro rata 


founding source of our experience 
of the world. • 

, . - This has radical .consequences. Fdi'r ■ 
it shows that qmn is hJ s body;! that; 
the body is . not - an. Isolated given", 
and is., in -no way equivalent (o a 
materidl. object. This is what Aris- ■ 
totlc was getting at when he .said that 
the eye of the corpse i$ not an eye 
because only that which is animated 
- can really be an organ. - The eye 'is 
for looking as well -as being looked 
at. ■ ■ 

But when this Is forgotten! the body 
is treated as. an instrument which is 
somehow interposed between “us" 
and objects, This leads to thi; 
assumption that the senses get Inform, 
mat ion about the outside world und 
pass it on to the brain. It presupposes 
that there is a ; frontier between whnl 
Is ” inside me and the “outside 1 " 
world. It then becomes necessary to . 
give an account of how I, being “ In- 
side ”, cun infer the presence of nnd 
get information about objects that 
are “ outside ”. 

It is often assumed that informa- 
tion ubout objects has somehow got 
to be translated into the appropriate 
language of perception, But this is 
absurd, for to be able to translate 
one must already know two lan- 
guages, one must have the set of 
data to be translated and the set of 
data into which the first is to be 
translated. Rut this is. inconceivable 
in the case of perception, for the first 
set of data is by definition not given, 
lo the percipient ns it is outside. hiro;* 
And if the message is called .unannlysv 
able or Irreducible, then again It is. 
not n message since lo be n message 
is to admit of translation or interpr&- 
iniion, 

The confusion nrises because it is 
forgotten that our own bodies are 
uniquely ours and that perception Is 
something we personally are Involved 
in. For whenever wc perceive wc 
can always say I sec. 1 touch. &c. nnd 
we can only say this from where we 
lire. The world is what I live through, 
not what I think or infer or interpret. 

This bodily synthesis goes about 
its business so silently that only, un- 
usual experiences reveal a fissure in 
thc otherwise unrelieved atmosphere 
of the ordinary world unless, of 
course, phenomenological reflection 
is systematically practised. 

Sonic experiences in the menially 
ill and with hallucinogenic drugs con- 
firm that thc perceived world is not a 
purely objective datum made up of 


facts which we can observe, measure 
and control. : *• . .. 

. Subjects .under- ' the • .influence' of 
hallucinogens . rqporl ’.Ihbw : th'oir . 
altered ; relationship wjth tho world is 
perceived, in the modificnlion of ob- 1 
ject impressions and htaiv it transcends 
the Individual senses. . Spatial forms : 
chajnge in ways, difficult lo describe 
and at the same time the subject ex- 
periences a change in. his own body. 
Temporality alters. Within this altered 
time sense the subject’s own becom- 
ing appears as trpnliformed. - .Often' 
the subject is not sure which one of 
his' senses it was that gave 1 him cer- 
tain impressions; he may no linger 
know If he is seeing or hearing. -The 
scientists' notion that the' Senses are 
things that can be rigidly divided and 
catalogued is discredited... 

• In a less dramatic wajt, depressivb 

f intients qot. infrequently report the 
mpression of floating while walking, 
they speak of the ground bepeath 
them losing its firmness and they may 
have an uneasy feeling that they are 
sliding off It. But neurological tests 
show no evidence of impairment. 
Although they enn wnlk and stand 
properly, they cannot free themselves 
of the impression of hovering, sink- 
ing and gliding. For the ground is 
firm only for him who hns a firm 
stance, upon It, who is well rooted In 
his world, who is ontologicalty secure 
and .who can limit himself as over 
and against his world. Objectivnting 
thought i negates this experience and 
dismisses- it as illusion. .-. n: r 
In perceiving, wc do not Only group 
the properties of things. The situa- 
tion is, rather, that objectification 
shapes itself in n variety of ways 
along with the alternating manner of 
being between self and world. 

I have suggested Ihnt it- is impos- 
sible lo reduce thc experience of per- 
ceiving to a relationship between 
nervous-system and stimuli, But 
although the function of the brain, 
understood sis physical and chcmicu!, 
does not explain experiencing, nor 
mirror its content, yet the behaviour 
of rnqn ttqd animals depends upon thc 
integrity of their bodily existence. So 
whnt, then, is the relationship be- 
tween experiencing nnd thc brain ? 

Thc answer Is self-evident provided 
we do not succumb to our ingrained . 
tendency to think in a language which, 
takes thc world as a senes of fncls 
independent of human activity in it. 
As we have argued, perceiving is a 
sympathetic experience far w.e .experi- 


ence ourselves Ip and with our world, 
This "with " is not a conjoining bE 
one piece of . experience : Xwqnd '-V 
and another -piece of experience ; 

" self "...The ynitary 'phenomenon (s 
always an unfolding towards the'po(e& 
of .self and world. • •’. • , ..: 

. Physiologists,, , however, rebnfuse, 
perceiving with . the Content oF per- 
ception. This la. taken : to have a rela- -. 
tion with neurnl fu action sp thni a.ny 
particularity ' lit perception corres- ' 
ponds to a particular condition ..oK 
.the. .nerve centres..' To ihe.'sipglfl ‘ 
stimulus, lt'sCcm's, correspond. IsblU-i ■ 
led cohscidus Impressions. : pplical 
Stimuli are assumed to elicit pft Harris 
of vl sual impressions. Causing. the, see- 
ing as iwcli as the content' of ths seen, ! 

Causal relation's, though, nrc llihir 
le$j tp imrticular events, ftndthBStimu- 
lus as bhysicEtLeti.ergy hffectlng b'^ert- ? 
sory organ Is.such, q limited event. 'Iff . 
perceiving, -.however, : the ; stimulus . 
arouses the organism to its pwn actl- • 
vlty. The stimulus produces ft limb 
ted perception, ririmely that Wliich l 
perceive now. It.does not produefc the 
perceiving but actualizes and. at. the 
same time limits. It to thq actual. . 1 

Perceiving transcends the- here arid 
now. The actual situation is only a 
limitation of possibilities. -My posir 
tion here und now is ihc hub of my ! 
spBlio-temporal orientation, .-. The 
actual moment Is n divide between 
the future and thq past. Future nnd ' 
past (ire personal lenses of time that* 
are plwuys related to the present pf 
an experiencing being. It is always ■ 
from this centre that the surround- 
ings reveal themselves ns a field for 
observation. 

We do not experience timeless 
data of consciousness nor bits -of 
information but the world In which 
there ore objects for iis. We are 
turned towards the world lij expecta- 
tion ; wc are open to it, nnd therefore 
behnve receptively and neither pas- 
sively' nor actively towards it. 

So what does tnc brain do 7 Thc 
brain is .tin organ in thc original 
meaning of the word — that with 
which one works. It- mediates 
between physical happenings and the 
world which appears to the experi- 
encing being. It brings order to the 
flux of physical energy I fiat surrounds 
thc organism so that man and animal 
can find their bearings, observe, and 
net in it. 


Dr Heaton as an ophthalmologist and 
psychoanalyst. 
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The world’s weather 
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H. II. LAMB : 

Climate t Present, Past and Future 

Volume I : Fundamentals and Cli- 
mate Now. 

613pp. Methuen. £11. 

This weighty volume is thc first of 
u two-purl publication surveying the 
systematic causes and cpnditions of 
world climates. Few people would 
huve had the uciulemic stamina to 
tackle H. H. Lamb's enormous task 
und even fewer possess thc breadth 
of knowledge to cover such a broad 
spectrum of meteorology. Almost 
the only aspect of climatology which 
is not dealt with at some length is 
that nf regional climates per se, al- 
though contrary lo what the title of. 
the book suggests, there is also little 
specifically about future climates. 

On the whole. Professor Lamb has 
succeeded in mastering the many 
scientific skills necessary to interpret 
the systematic aspects of thc world's 
climates now and in the recent and 
more distant past. This ability lo fit 
together, like lhe pieces of a four- 
dimensionui jigsaw puzzle, such 
diverse items of evidence as carbon-14 
dates, ihc testimony of ice deposited 
centuries ago as part of thc Arctic 
ice-cap. the records of harvest suc- 
cesses and failures and Ihc location 
of medieval vineyard terraces in Eng- 
land. is one which Professor Lamb 
has developed over many years of re- 
search. during which lime he has 
established himself as one of the 
world's leading clinuifologisK In thc 
past, his particularly distinctive 
.studies in climatology have dealt with 
the description nnd interpretation of 
past climates in terms of our present 
understanding of atmospheric pro- 
cesses. particularly those of circulit- 
tion. These skills are amplified in lliiy . 


compendium of systematic climat- 
ology. 

Volume 1 is divided into two sec- 
tions. Part one, entitled “The Funda- 
mentals of Climate", comprises ten 
chapters dealing respectively with : 
concents nnd definitions ; radiation 
nnd tne heal balance ; the general 
circulation of the atmosphere; sea- 
sonal changes: thc stratosphere; 
cyclic nnd quasi-pcriodic pheno- 
mena; anomalous patterns of atmo- 
spheric circulation and their associ- 
ated went her and climate; thc 
oceans ; thc water cycle ; and some 
observed causes of climatic varia- 
tion. The emphasis in cucli chapter 
is upon the physical and dynumicai 
explanations of the systematic aspects 
of climate such as thc patterns or net 
radiation and atmospheric circula- 
tion, not only at present but also over 
recent centuries. With appendixes, 
these ten chapters occupy about four- 
fifths of the book. Explanations arc 
given in some detail and arc fre- 
quently expressed ns simple mathe- 
matical equations. There arc only n 
few explanations of weather (as dis- 
tinct from climate) phenomena, nnd 
in these especially Professor Lamb 
sometimes seems lo be on less sure 
ground. The explanations of foehn 
winds und hailstones, to lake just 
two instances, are rather inadequate 
and out of date. 

Part two gives a tubular nnd 
cartographic framework of pre- 
sent and past climates. There 
arc seven maps showing global 
distributions of such interesting 
measures as the frequency of 
hot days, days with air frosts and 
rain days, plus a simplified map of 
Koppcn's classification nf world cli- 
mates. These arc followed by a 
varying selection of average and ex- 
treme monthly . teiuperalurcs und 
rainfalls fur stations throughout 


thc world. Thc volume is completed 
by forty-one pnges of references and 
a seventeen-page index. 

Meteorological science hns made 
tremendous advances of understand- 
ing during the past few decades and 
climatology, which studies Ihc Inte- 
grations of weather In real space and 
time, hns part ici paled in this advance. 
It has grown from little more than 
n descriptive, classifying subject to 
one (hut uses physical and dynamical 
principles in thc nnalysls of spatial 
and temporal patterns of atmospheric 
behaviour. It is now n true branch 
or geophysics, as is well illustrated by 
this textbook. Professor Lamb shows 
also how inappropriate is the out- 
dated concept of climate ns average 
weather. Variations of atmospheric 
conditions over days, weeks, months, 
years, decades, centuries and millen- 
nia make up the constant inconstancy 
of climate so that it is not only statis- 
tically difficult adequately to define 
average conditions but meteorolo- 
gically unjustified, at least in the 
absence of some measure of variance. 
Professor Lamb's painstaking nna- 
lysls of these variations leads natur- 
ally to .speculation about future con- 
ditions and the belter wc understand 
thc past, thc surer we can build the 
framework for scientific climatic 
forecasting. 

In spile of Ihc occasional slips. Pro* 
Tester Lamb is to be congratulated 
on producing such an informative 
book, one which is almost certainly 
destined to become a classic synthesis 
of our present understanding of 
physical and dynamical climatology. 
Thc volume is illustrated by 50 tables, 
185 line-drawings and two monu- 
ehromc plates. Volume 2, to be pub- 
lished at an unspecified later dale, will 
Mimmari/c much of whal is known 
uhout past climates, so it loo should 
be a. very substantial work. 









A menagerie and its 


Grzira«k*s Animal Ufe 
Encyclopedia . 

Volume 10: Mammals!. 

Edited by Walter Fiedler, 1 Wolfgang 
Gewnit, Bernhard. Orzirriek, Dietrich 
• Hdnemann. Konrad Herter and 
Erich Thenlus 

Translated by Ren tit a Gcist and Erich 
KIJnghammer ' '■ 

627pp. Van- Nostrand . Reinhold 
£10.38. , : 

ft is perhaps unfair to judge a large 
work on the basis of a single volume 
. before, the' rekt have been published. 1 
but if the mammal volume (part one 
only) uf Bernhard Grziiriek's Animal 
Life Encyclopedia is representative, 
then the. venture is rather disappoint- . 
Ins. First published io Germaq, and 
subsequently In French, Italian and 
Dutch, the - encyclopedia is claimed 
by its promoters to be the most sig- 
nificant one devoted io animal life 
since Lydekker's The Royal Natural 
History published at the end of the 
Inst century. Much depends, how- 
ever, on the meaning of the word 
- encyclopedia and the audience for 
whom it may be significant. The 
Traltd tie Zodlogie, for example, is: 
or very great significance to zoologists 
nnd for them is the best encyclopedia 
of nil. 

The key. to. Dr Qrzimek's Ency- 
clopedia lies in its title: . not Animal, 
blit Animat Ufe. • The emphasis Is 
on what animals do, their habits, be- 
hnviour, feeding and breeding blo- 
logy, flint is to say, the general bio- 
logical information handled by, the 
field zoologist which is now of. inter- 
est to n growing body of non-spccial- 
lals. Anatomy, physiology and et|io-\ 
logy take second place, sometimes in 
nn almost apologetic manner. The 


P. .i 


class as a whole, its distinguishing 
features, Its peculiarities nnd its evo- 
lution are compressed into a mere 


fifteen pages. Hearing, .olfaction and 
vision- merit half a page each (with- 
out diagrams; few could visualize 
the intricacies of the cochlea from 
the rather garbled description). The 
reproductive organs are dismissed in 
a scant fifteen lines. Clearly, this is no 
book for the student, or for the 
zoologist (as opposed (o the animal 
lover). If the publishers* claim that 
the work is " scientifically complete 
and “ a standard reference for pro- 
fessional, use" is scarcely justified 
Sir Julian Huxley's recommendation - 
of thp book as “ a maslerly work ’- is 
puzzling. It falls far short of its claim 
to be." ihe ; most up-ta-dale compen- 
dium of our knowledge of the entire 
animal kingdom ”• not so much be- 
cause It has a rival but because u 
promises a spectrum of knowledge 
that Is not fulfilled. 

- An encyclopedia is usually a refer- 
ence work, most frequently arranged 
alphabetically, in this case the ar- 
rangement is systematic and the book 
is more easily read than dipped Into. 
The species headings ace not obvious 
on the page, but there is a very thor- 
ough index of Latin and vernacular 
names and retrieval can be quite 
rapid. To retrieve Information on a 
topic, however, is quite another mat- 
ter. Reproduction, for example, 'lift 
exactly two' ‘page-referenced in the 
index', the] firil refers to the' fifteen- 
line description of mammalian re- 
production in the introduction, and 
the second is an apparently chance 
mention picked up on the first page 
of the section an marsupials (on the 
basis of the key words vagina and. 
penis, the first of which is not in- 
dexed at all and the second not men- 
tioned for this page, nor indeed for 
anywhere in the book after page 50). 
Information Is thus keyed only to 
species nnd geoera. Short of rending 
the entire volume, comparisons arc 
therefore limited to those chosen by 


manners 

-ja Calato VcxccAent book on 
the authors. In fact, ahhqugho h^ t In the *nml 

amount of Information i mm ^ Ma«he»»» Th 


. Mlrements of an encyclopedia «* ' 2* the wf#***m «ll nk.lche, 


itself, sources are ndt ciiwl be- 
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celebrate International 


T (j CELllBIWin iiiiwiia.iuuai 

Book Year the Bibliothfeque 
Nationnie at Paris has put on 


X Nationnie at Paris has put on 
- exhibition with the father off- 
K fe “ Le Livre ", But this is 
S dfscreet' assemblage of "trea- 
hermetically sealed from : 


at 


fa - in dusly-lookihg cabinetsi 


quirements of an eneywop™.* — ^ appear iD me 

becomes a large book. readings. 

Concise M0, ? lc i‘SS The translation is Jess than compe- 
often withoui explanation aSitm*. Jie n ^ curkmtteJ in 

is followed by rather informal * [ one encounters “ the Baron 

narrative which breaks from dm the KihscbBd^ at his "CHdfc of 
io ifnic^Iolo Aoflral person. On of R lh wjJ|h|n| C||f! p roJ nHrd lo 


their distinguishing features have Tnng . 
been set out. in shorl descriptive ' P r0 ^ s ‘ 
bursts, the smaller mammals tend Edward 
to become • little fellows with and a 
captivating habits. ' The evel of the name p 
text is essentially popular, as for duclive i 
example : Museum 

• Occasionally, sudden loud sounds the ! Brill 


Trine : William s un «■ 

" professor rf surgery " ; 

Edward Typson. Sir Ever. iM Home 
und a “ bwMerued aboriginal 


or showing pan* or 
Every species £eU at K* *** 
and a descr»«S7 a ^ , 5?iH 

Uje ei»d oft he vohm* StS !> 4 
The complete set of ihSZ?** 

shelves of those who a/S! 

if 2 ® for pSTSSb 

Ihe physical bulk S*** 
more than 


m m display : it one is soown me cover, 
I' hne longs to see the text ;. and so on 
_!what one can see Is never enough, 
then, to show off and explain 
I - 25 iust a book or books but the 
t book, the vehicle for serious reading 
?■: jts forms for thousands of 


Faced with these difficulties, the 
0 j bl iothfcq ue Nat ' °*?ale ha 8 PJJ* J® • 


Ancient Egypt to the present day. 

c Am . nf the choices may seem a 
Stane «h onr i 


movable metnl types. It : is remarks • 
able how little the library has been 
forced to borrow from outside to 
provide such a full nnd diverse dis- 
play. ' ‘ . 

The core of the exhibition comes 
next, entitled (with characteristic 
grandiloquence) " Genfese et Meta- 
morphoses du livre occidental ". 
Within thii framework, the physical 
constituents of books, from late clas- 
sical: to modern; times, are analysed 
and illustrated. It begins with the 
manuscript books, the preparation of 
vellum,, the copyist's -work (shown 
from a Gallo-Roman stele of a man 
writing to an elegant grisaille picture 


tain hormones released In lo the Mood bacJ{ j n!o English can have anfnr- 
by various aland*. This condition t {e resu [[s. it is surely unlikely, 
known as “ stress " u translators and editors had no 

The reader might want to know fo ( |, e original toured. Ih jI the 

which glands and what hormones but _] B uig en »i,<entury " handbill " (cor* 
he has no method of finding this oul ® , .. broadside “1 advdrti ;ing the 
{stress is indexed only to this page). ' |j an garoi* ” (actually Kan- 
The list of supplementary readings , exhibited In London would 

at the end of the volume is heavily Ihe animal as " I 50 

biased towards the Primales, »htch ^ave f Krmc 
. have three .and a half pages of refer- me ^ ers fj 11 ®" ‘ hou , vcr 
enccs to hooks and papers (Including Far all these 
. Richard Owen's paper on Ihe aye-aye the volume is not wlhoul its merits 
of 1866). Marsupials. Mdnotreires There hi an excellent Mnpup 
and Insectlvores. which tako up lexicon or numes. rcjwaicd lour limes 
nearly half the volume, arc together (English, French. German <uiu 
served by only eight references (no Russian— the Latin names combined 
mention, among other works, of with the German). Endangered 

Mutiny of 1857 might never lu'c 
occurred. His Jnutnul is not his 
only title to funic: he w.is an excel- 
lent organiser and a man of wide 
human sympathies HcbcrV i plmr 

in the history of the C hristian ( huich 
in India, his relations with the 
F.vangcllciils and the High (..hurch- 
mcn, whom he described «> ’‘the 




S odd or far-fetched, but by and by Jean Le. Tavernier of '1456), and 
‘ree It is well, even tightly organ- his instruments, pen, ink, chalks, 
!\j effort has been spared to ruler, and even n reconstructed pair - 


- red No effort has oeen spareo ro 
Dr Gmmek has served zooU; SS'e it visually attractive : every 
:ind mankind- wcH. HhiS: i one of more than 700 exhibits has 
on ditt.iscx of poultry anSTJ S been chosen not only because It 
virtual recreation of* tk. ‘ illustodw a P° mt the history of 
m /r\,> k»c ^ . pfQduclion but because It 

/oo. his development of T #nafc| j f k k s ^]|, both in itself and in its 

conservalion programme, his U / Sal setting. There can never have 

an. I hi* film* h-i.i. ” i o nf KnnL’ii mnr. 


to appreciate more deeply onr^ • ihe Bibiiothfeque Nutionale. is like a 
logical heritage. Within the co£ i prolonged pyrotechnic display, each 
of this battle, and whatever iUi2 new theme announcing itself with a 
comings, his Animal Life EkvL l bang and a flash of multi-coloured 
petlia is still a remarkable : sparks as one walks from case to 


devoted to Ihe wit, wisdom, i 
relied ions of such varied pencil 
tics as Plato. Shakespeare, id 
Napoleon, lo say nothing of Qj* 
Nehru and Tagore. It was peifa 
inevitable that the present bn 
Minister of India should find M 
place in this pantheon, althoo^t 
niiiy he open to doubt whether h 


Art and Architecture 

Timofiewitsch, Wladimir, The 
Chiesa del Redemore. Corpus 
Pallndianum: Volume III. 78pp 
plus 70 plates. Pennsylvania Stale 
University Press (AUPG). £8.50. 
When the plague struck Venice in 
1575. Doge Mocenigo and Ihe Senate 
decided on theological odvicc lo erect 
a votive church on the Giudccca 
where it could be clearly seen from 
the city and approached by cere- 
monial processions over a bridge of 
boats. " Fedel nostro ” Andrea 
Palladio was instructed to prepare a 
design based on a T-cross. The result 
was another of Ills masterpieces of 
proportion and the handling of 
spaces. Some of his inspiration was 
drawn from Bramante and early 
Roman baths, but the dome is 
Vcnctian-ByzRntine nnd the two bell- 
turrets look almost Oriental. This 
third volume in the elegant “ Corpus 
Pallndianum " series— there are 
others to follow— describes with the 


men, wnom nc ucwnncu io uouoi wwuwm 

two flcrccst and fwilishcst panics extracts collected in this book qR 
that ever divided » Church " urc measure up to the slnndnrd wl> 
elenry set out in M. A. I.aiidfo ad ini r- some at least of her fellow mmbev 
able introduction. Hm her triumph over PakijUn ml 


OrtzeN. i.EN. Eaniaus Arctic Advci i- 
litres. 156pp. Arllnir Barker. £1.65. 
And not so famous. The dozen or 
so adventures related by l.cn Ort/en 
span the years from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present, t here are for- 
gotten Danes and missing Swedish 
balloonists as well as Frobisher ami 
Hudson. Mr Orlz.cn writes with a 
sense qf (he Arctic drama. I Ms hriclly 
told talcs are well rounded lull there 
is a bibliography for ihosc who would 
lake them further. 

Perry, Colin. Hay In the Hlltz. 
220pp. Loo Cooper. £2.25. 

The Imperial War Museum evidently 
regard Boy in the lilitz as an interest- 
ing document and this is not surpris- 
ing. There can be few unofficial 
accounts of the air attacks on London 
in tho autumn of 1940 as copious as 
Colin Perry's diary, and his age at the 
time— eighteen— must make it 


aid of many pages of photographs .unique. “The untrained outpour- 
and detailed drawings how Pailndio ^iP °f a proud and totally insign if i- 


How strong 
is the Old School Tie? 

Are Public Schools as archaic as their image? 
Or will recent changes be enough to keep them alive 
and full? What has happened to fagging, cold baths 
and the beating of small boys by large boys? 

Can innovations like bars for sixth formers, the 
introduction of girls, longer hair, the decline of 
compulsory chapel, meet the challenge from the 
maintained schools? How much are parents prepared 
to pay and how long? 

By bending to the winds of change, are Public 
Schools holding their own -or going ahead? 

Find out on 23 and 30 June in two articles on 
Public Schools in 

TheHmes Educational Supplement 


overcame the architectural problem. 
II Redentore tends to be overshadow- 
ed by nearby San Giorgio, also by 
Palladio. This volume calls atlen- 
tum to (he equal architectural merits 
or his smaller church. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Laird M. A. (Editor). Bishop Heber 
In Northern India Selections from 
Heber s Journal. 324pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. £6 60 
Two years after Bishop Hebcr’s 
death in March, 1826, his widow pub- 
lished the famous Journal, compiled 
from notes and letters written to her 
during his lour. Its immediate suc- 
cess was well deserved ; as Dr Spear 
himself a leading authority on India 
at rhe time when the journal was 
written, has remarked : "It is quite 
the best description of India in the 
twenties." Heber’s powers of obser- 
vation, like his powers of expression 
were remarkable; and he had the 
knack of penetrating the surface of 
things and discovering essentials. 
Had his warnings of dissatisfaction 
over reqiedmblq , grievance .been 
heeded by tho authorities, the Sepoy 


cant Londoner", the mature Mr 
Perry calls it in a foreword ; but more 
valuable than anything he can con- 
tribute now is the negative virtue of 
having left the diary complete and 
unedited, ft is the total statement of 
an immature personality subjected to 
a total experience. The style is 
often atrocious by normal standards, 
but it is right to have it nil in- 
routine heroics, callow exuberance, 
bursts of fine writing nnd all. Ho 
longs to be a fighter pilot and soars 
into Mitly-like episodes among the 
Messerschmitts. Equally romantic- 
ally he yearns nHcr girls, making 
ffl" 1 m . i teBshops ns Ihe bombs full, 
vivid bits of reporting penetrate the 
unconsciousness ; "A woosh, n 
scream, the draughtboard jumped 
inches into the air"; or 41 Kenning- 
ton was havoc, water and glass " 

Sen : N.B. (Editor). Wit and Wisdom 

of Indira Gandhi, the Uncrowned 

g**" °l hldia - 336pp. New 

P e J- : « N « W Book Society of 

India. Rs25. 

N. B Sen la an indefatigable collec- 
tor of the sayings of the great ; ho 
has already compiled many books 


some at least of her fellow membei ; 
Hut tier triumph over Pakistan iA 
her overpowering victory In Ik 
recent elections have raised hi 
prestige among her countrymen n 
a height comparable lo that akti ■ 
her father enjoyed in the heyday i . 
his power, and the kind oi in&octi 
adulation which tl book reprtst* 
seems to typify the mood now 
vailing In India. Non-Indian rata 
may console themselves with Si 
reflection that Ihe extract? here p> 
sen ted. although they illuinlita 
Mrs (iandhi'.s policy nnd personal 
do not claim the “universal impit 
live" which the People’s Repu^ 
ol C hina accords to the TJtotfh 
of Chairman Mao. 

Tan asp, Gr.onwEV. SamihW ftpi 
and his world. 1 28pp. Thames ad 
Hudson. £1.95. 

This is. u pleasing inlroductlonfi 
the life and character of Sw» 
Pcpys. and lo the London of the W 
seventeenth century. Geoffrey Trta 
has written an account of thedisiw 
life which is nicely balanced betww 
the public and the private, the howl 
of business at the office and theh»a 
of relaxation at the theatre, at W 
with his lute and his wife, in ti'flJJ 
nnd elsewhere. In the circunstsBW 
one can hardly expect many 
sights, but Mr Treasc is a sejj 
and perceptive render. Thenun^w 
illustrations arc well chosen to w 
port the narrative, many of ijf 5 
being drawn from Hie P c py* 
lion at Magdalene College. 
everything elso is so workman]* 
is a pity that the dtist-wrnppef « 
not checked more carefully- . 
absurd lo sny Hint London in w 
of Pcpys was “ scarcely, tnore n»’ 
big village ”, nor ir it tri"j 
years before lie died, Dutch W . 
landed in Devon": Pcpyj*“% 
the landing of “ Dutch William 
more than fourteen years. 

Turp, Rohert. Gmtriiflwr* ? 
Confessions of an Arm 1 S,,| l 
194pp. W. H. Allen. 

Robert Turp moves m a wo^ 

mysterious foreigners of me sj a 
is aDt to Identify _ 0D ^ »• 


case. 

It begins well, with u remarkably 
wide selection of the dements, mostly 
Oriental, from which tho book ns we 
know it grew up— Egyptian papyri, 
baked clay from Mesopotamia, 
Hebrew scrolls, but including the 
nlnth-ccntury Mayan Codex Heresia- 
ms on ngave- paper, one of the four 
surviving documents written before 
Ihe Spaniards arrived. Here, too, are 
early . Chinese and Arab papers, 
Kvenlh-ccntiuy Chinese rolls prin- 
ted from blocks, and fourteenth -cen- 
tury Korean books printed from 


of medieval spectacles from the 
Musde de Cluny, 

After n section on paper, there 
comes the invention of printing it- 
self, with an early Donatus fragment, 
the indulgences, the 42*line Bible 
with rubrientor and binder's 
colophon duted August 24, 1456, aiid 
the portrait of Gutenberg with an 
engraved punch in his hand. After 
block-books and u parenthetic sec- 
tion on the dispersal of the invention 
to Italy, France, the Far East and 
America, the '* technology of print- 
lug " is well shown, partly with mat- 
erial borrowed from the Imprinierie 
Nationnie, with early examples of 
copy and proofs and the early man- 
ual of Fcrtcl, with models of presses, 
and u series of fine illustrations, from 
the plates engraved by Simonncau 
for the Description des Arts et 
MtUicrs set on foot by Colbert. 

The section on the form of letters, 
in munuscript form and printer’s 
type, is poor even within the rather 
narrow national limits chosen, but 
"la Presentation du Livre", which 
follows, shows in fascinating detail 
the growth of titles, headlines, catch- 


of Designer Bookbinders, a group of 
twenty-one binders, who have joined 
lo promote their view that the de- 
sign and ihe execution, in all its dif- 
ferent processes, of the binding of a 
book is an integral operation. They 
are opposed to the school which sep- 
arates design and execution ; this, 
they believe with some justice, cun 
have a damaging influence on the 
structure of binding. Altogether 104 
bindings are on show, with at least 
one horn every member of the group, 
and, despite their common philo- 
sophy, the appearance of the cooks 
Is surprisingly different. The work of 
Edgar Munsfield, with Sydney 
Cockerell the senior member of the 
group, is perhaps the best starting- 
point: the moulding of the leather, 
with a simple calligraphic line in 
tooling linked with inlays to provide 
a characteristic abstract design, is 
immediately recognizuble. Cockerell, 
on the other haud. shows a restrained 
mixture of rules and gilt decoration 
on natural vellum. 

Most of Ihe others have some sort 
of affinity with one or the other. Eliz- 
abeth Grccnhill and Arthur Johnson, 
with elaborate multiple inlays, show 
some influence of the current styles in 
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words, and so on, in the Bible of 
Theodulf (early ninth century) and 
other early manuscripts, carried on 
in. early printed books— nn opportu- 
nity to show the library's one surviv- 
ing copy of the 1457 Psalter, the re- * 
cent loss qf the other being lament . 
ted in the catalogue reference to tho 
importance of the “difference be- 
tween thb ten copies .that survive", .. 

By the middle of the sixteenth 
century, typified, by thp fine Vasco - 
san foils of ArjOsto. 1$55. tbe.W-.- 
out of the book as we know it i 
today was established. This part of . 
the exhibition ends with some irrele-, : 
vant but visuailly entrancing sections 
on “ Calligrarames ” and "Formes 
Insoiites", 

The decoration and 'illustration of 
books, manuscript and primed, is a 
subject that calls foT the riches ' of 
the Bibljothfeque Nationale, and here 
they are. from the little Roman 
tablets with the text of the Iliad 
interspersed with carved illustra- 
tions to a series of pages from the 
Grandes H cures du Due de Berry, 
as well as some unfamjlidr treasures ' 
like the Sacramentaty of 'St-Saiivcur 
de 'Figeac, with its fine” Me ^ustifr. 
titling. The conversion of 'medieval 
themes, ofteii borrowed front earlier 
sources themselves, into the wood- 
cut blocks that fomied the staple 
illustration material for early printed 
books is subtly shown, and finally 
come the magnificent engravings of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury, when France fed the world, 
and the revival of the wood block 
with the new process of (lithography 
in the nineteenth century. 

There is a brief and inconclusive 
attempt to illustrate the impact of 
photography, pji books, which, how-, 
ever, Includes; tjie- original patent) 
and prospectus .of Gil lot's Paiii- 
conography. Hie forerunner of the 
relief photo-engraved printing block 
or cylinder still universal today. 


Binding of fora another wolbtnken . 
opportunity, not only to show, some 
of the library's earliest , examples, 
its pair of Coptic covers, the hinth- 
century Corbie ■ Sacramentary ■■ of St 
fi/of,. and its 'treasures in ivory add 
Limoges enamel, but also- ’a 'series ' 
of; more .ordinary books: «uch* i a.s »t 
twelfth-century Alcuin* With -Its (title-' 
label still fresh and & "fifteenth- ■ 
century: 1 Gerson complete with- 
clasps and chain. The subsequent • 
history ■ df binding ,4$ > followed .by : 1 
way of the differences'll 1 ! the means ‘ 
of manufacture, stamps, - rolls, fil- 
lets, mosaic and so on, ■ repeated 
when k comes to ^bartdnnage ”, ' 
an ingenious system, again visually 
interesting if historically : inconse- 
quential. 

Switching from the physical make- 
up of books to " Production et Dif- 
fusion " involves, some considerable 
overlap, compassed without strain 
on the resources. Among the 
examples .of the monastic scriptor- 
ium at Work, there is a f In? twelfth-, 
century Pontifical (use oLCplogne) 
with a, special order of. bussing 1 for 
a scriptprjijm. The transference Of 
book production into lay,, hands Is 
well documented : the pecia system, 
which originated in Paris, Is marked 
by the original text of the Univer- 
sity's regulation of the- book-trade 
of 1275. With the press came the 
sale of books by catalogue and 
auction, r display culminating, in a - 
wonderfully vivid series., of posters 
large and small, by .'.artists like 
Johannot and Cheret (and even 
Manet) designed to be affixed (in 
the French manner) to the inside 
and ouLs'ide of booksellers’ shops. 

The organization dad regulation 
of the press provides an opportunity 
to exhibit Hie Bibfiothbquc-Niitionule 
copy of Scrvetus's Christ fan ism/ res- 
titutio, one of the three surviving 
copies of the original edition of 1553, 


actually rescued ;from the Jfiames'of ; 
the scaffold and la ljtUe Wprcbeil;in 
consequent*. 1 .The changb in Hjc fo-. 
numeration for authors frtim Dfe; > ! 
patronage of the rich or noble tadiyi^ - 
dual to that of the irmss Jriurket is 
'signalized by Ronsnrdls- receipt ,'of 
600 livres from the Royal Treasury 
for his Franc fade and Victor Hugo • 
for 150,000 francs against the sale- of 
the first 1 50,000 volumes of his. cob 
lected works; Tl^nt eiusfv$ quantity, . 
the literate public, is picked out; with 
association copies (RabefaiaVPlut-, 
licch, an opera by Grdtry.bbun& fjjr ' 
Marie- A ntoihe l lie) - wi th •• a series : of. „ 
short subject lists, tbe Classics (frbni 
the nlath-cbntury co^ox Parisinus ol 
Plato tu ' Ftfnelon’S' Tdtiiitaque),-- 
books of devotion, education, ency- 
clopedias, medicine nnd the domes- 
tic a'rtsf; triive), and even workj'of the ' . 
‘ Imagination.; This- Iasi ls‘ u^ JauW r' 
assortment, omitting tt&OhalTsan rte ; 
Roland, Racine ahd Corneille/ and ‘ 
including but one work:by a foreign- . 
er, the DIviliq Commedla (the - Foilg- 
no first edition, which celebrates its 
quincentenary this year). 1 

The exhibition ends wlt|i a .trium- 
phrrot .polychrome -rocket in a series ; 
of masterpieces of book producHdn 
made for the Kings of France, from 
the Echterrtach Gospels and the 
Bibles of. Charles the Biildi the 
Psalter of Si Louis,' the Hedies 
JJ cures de Jean de Berry, to the mag- 
nificent' Paris bindings of the six- 
teenth 1 century and after. (The mod- 
em luxury books and Hr res de 
peintri are uneasily included here.) 
Here the Bibliothbque Natlonalo 
takes the opportunity to show off two 
of its 'most recently acquired trea- 
sures, the Hours of Jeanne de Nav- 
arre' and a Prayer Book of Philip Hie 
Good, Duke of Burgundy. The first 
. Is a ,wcll-kn6wn masterpiece ; the lat- 
ter libs beeii secluded m family pos- 
session in Provence. Their acquisition 
is nn instance of the continuing vital- 
ity of the library. 

" Le Livre ” is an event not to be 
missed. The exhibition remains open 
until October, and it is worth a Spe- 
cial visit, os a sample of the wealth 
of the Biblioth&que Nationnie. as a 
comprehensive picture of every as- 
pect of books, nud above all as a 
vivid nnd fascinating spectacle. 


British Bookbindings 

The exhibition “ Modern British Paris (where designer and binder are 
Bookbinding on at the Victoria and often separate). Ivor Robinson. Hie 
Albert Museum from June 14 to July present president of Designer Book- 
16, consists exclusively of the work binders, has a restrained but complex 
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It is the swashbuckling l L. 


binders, has a restrained but complex 
line in calligraphic tooling, while 
Philip Smith controls his kaleido- 
scopic assemblage of polychrome 
feathered onlays and sectional inlays 
with great bravura. 

But one aspect of the show is con- 
sistently disappointing, namely the 
lettering. Owing to the cost of tools, 
no doubt, the qunfity of design nnd 
finishing of the titles of the books is 
poor and monotonous. Desmond 
Ynrdley’s restrained and beautifully 
spaced all-over lettering for the 
Ashendcne Ecclesiasticns is spoilt by 
the poor stamps he has used. Only 
those who "make up" the lettering 
from decorative tools have achieved 
a reasonable degree of harmony be- 
tween words and design. But it is clear 
that it is not n subject that interests 
modern binders (with the possible ex- 
ception of Ivor Robinson), and most 
prefer to " lose ’’ the lettering, either 
by reducing it very small or merging 
it in some other way in the overall 
design. 

All in all, the exhibition (which 
has come to this country last, after 
three different shows in the United 
States, at New York. Chicago and 
Los Angeles) nugurs well for Hie 
future of bookbinding in this country. 
The skill nnd invention is there, and 
only one thing Turlhcr is needed. 
There is a sad controversy now 
between the traditionalists, who 
believe in building a binding from the 
inside out, and tl modernists, who 
enforce the exterior design pnttern 
upon the forwarding. It has led to 
the resignation of Roger Powell nnd 
Peter Waters whom, as Bernard 
Middleton points out in his introduc- 
tion. the group can ill afford to lose. 
If this rift can be scaled with mutual 
understanding, then Ihe Designer 
Bookbinders can look forward both 
to an increase in patronage and to an 
increased voice in the trade as a 
whole. 


The fourteenth Antiquarian Book 
Fair, organized by the Antiquarian 
Booksellers' Association, took place 
last week, June 13-15. . It was the 
second to be held in the comfortably 
spacious room at the Europa Hotel, 
and although it lacked the added 
impetus of last year's International 
Congress of Antiquarian Booksellers, 
it was quite as populous and busy, 
if not more so. Some of the foreign 
guests did not come a second time; 
but their place was taken by others, 
and the contingent of British book- 
sellers was as strong or stronger 
than last year. 

The books were as varied as last 
year, ranging from a leaf from the 
42-line Bible (H. M. Fletcher) to 
the latest, hardly out of print, first 
edition ; from the first edition, first 
issue, of the Authorised Version 
(A. G. Thomas) to Canary-Birds 
Naturalized In Utopia, a satire on 
the Huguenot 6migrds published in 
1709 (Hofmann and Freeman) and 
London Jests 1685, a hitherto un- 
recorded work (J. F. T. Rodgers). 
Tulkens of Brussels had a fine and 
complete copy on vellum of the 
Deeretales printed by Peter Schoef- 
fer iin 1470. Maggs a remarkable set 
of early printed books, including a 
beautiful if slightly imperfect copy 
of Ulrich Han’s Plutarch (Rome, r 
1470-71), and Quaritch two of the 
Shakespeare folios. But besides 
these grand books there were plenty 
of more modest things, like Mervyn 
Peake's first book of poems. Shape\ 
and Sounds (E. & J. Stevens), an 
elegant Victorian three-dimensional 
panorama of the Thames Tunnel 
(Francis Edwards), a fine " republi- 
can " hinding nf Thomas Hollis 
(A. Rogoyski). and two of Chivcrs's 
elegant and now a mica line "vdUi- 
ccnt " bindings fC. Wnrraekl. 

There were several good associa- 
tion copies, such as Livy Condones 
(532. with the signature of Nichi'la- 
[id. ill. headmaster of Finn ami 
author of the first printed comedy 
(Deighlon and Hell), and D. H 


La wrcnce • A mores 1916, ungram- 
matically inscribed "Tq-;iiiy. brother 
George from the author (Rota). 
Elsewhere 'could be fduiid a 3ft X 2fl 
illustrated Account of the coronation 
of Tsar Alexander It in 1856 (Wein- 
reb), and a marvellous set of twelve 
pre-Napoleon ic watercolour views of 
Moscow, nt once accomplished and 
slightly naive (B. M. Israel)— this 
was one of the most original pieces 
Jn the sale. There was a complete 
set of the official Account of Cook's 
first voyage (Galloway and Porter), 
a beautiful illustrated and priced 
catalogue of Sheffield Plate (Orsbey), 
and a fine uncut first edition of 


Kcnls’s Endyndon 18 J 8 in an Almost 
contemporary cloth binding (Bicker- 
sleth). 

But the list could be extended in- 
definitely. The Fair is clearly a fix- 
ture now, and a valuable opportunity 
for the smaller or rural book -buyer 
to make the acquaintance of a large 
cross-section of Hie trade. It does 
not need a crystal ball to predict Us 
future course, nor to forecast its 
success. Everything seems set fair, 
the promised dearth of salable old 
books has still not taken plnce, and 
the trade, with a sigh of relief, can 
now look, forward (0 a whole 
sequence of fairs. 


German Woodcuts 


Woodcut Illustrations for books 
printed in the Upper .Rhine district 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries are the subject of a fine 
exhibition which opened in Basic at 
the University 'Library on May 23 
and remains on view until July 15. 

Among the main purposes were 
to show a comprehensive range of 
books and prints grouped in such a 
way ns to facilitate comparative study 
and at the same time to provide a 
catalogue which would serve as a 
useful reference work. 

Moreover, both exhibition and 
catalogue enable the col lecl inn lo he 
surveyed lo advantage. It is also 
hoped that the gaps revealed by the 
catalogue may be filled by later 
acquisitions, and that new discover- 
ies will more easily he assigned to 
their correct place in the corpus. 

Frank Hieronymus, who was 
responsible for the clear ami com- 
pact mourning of the exhibition, lias 
also prepared an excellent cuialngue 
1 147pp. 2 Sw fr). It is :i duplicated 
lypi'Wi'itlen lecuid. providing lull ills 
cripliiiiis of the 223 items in die 
showcases, as well as the iiiunei«<u- 
.oinplcniempry cxbibijs - hung t in 


frames uround the wulfs of the well- 
Jit room on the first floor of (he 
Library Building. Indexes are pro- 
vided of illustrators, authors, titles, 
publishers, translators, editors, prin- 
ters and places of publication and 
there is a short bibliography. 

For the early period the exhibits 
have been sensibly grouped and 
catalogued in chronological order; 
while the works of the most impor- 
tant later printers are shown to- 
gether, splendidly effective excep- 
tion has been made for missals and 
early Bibles which have been 
brought together in the showcases. 
Works printed after 1489 arc 
arranged according to (heir literary 
content. 

Most of Ihe exhibits come from 
the University Library's holdings, 
hut a few have heen lent from 
private collections. A loan from the 
Kiinstinuscinn in Basic has made it 
possible to show several original 
v mul blocks on which Dilrer drew 
his itliisirni ions Tor an abandoned 
edition uf Terence's comedy Audi i t 
I prin led fur the first time last year 
hy Hie Officina limit mi. as reported 
in >lw TI.S on February 4). 
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SLOUGH COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

PART-TIME 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for the poet of part-time Library 
.Assistant — 19 hours a week. Including some late duties 
In term-time. . 

^Salary— Clerical f-r-to a maximum £1,092 per annum 
prorata. -■ 

Application forjqB available !;om the Vice-Principal, 
'Slouph College . of Technology., Wellington Street, 
; Slough, 'SLIjYG. . ' : . , . . 


. BANK OF 
ENGLAND 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications ar« ■ Invited, tor iha 
poll a! Akrtstanl Librarian prln. 
alpaKy lor chteloaulng duttea In 
Ihe Ralamtee LlBrary [banking 
and economic). 

Candidates should ba at loast 24 

I 'ostb ol ago and muat be Ctiar* 
•red Librarian! wilh ■ Pail II 

a re in caret casing ant/ claiat- 
on and experience prefar- 
nbly in epecio) or academia 
llbretloe. ' i 

Salary ac oar ding Ig age gt,76B at 
24. £2.113 >1 M rTelnfl to £2.719 
by nnnlml- ■ Ineiem&Me. Non- 
contributory pension kcnetco. 
Applications’ staling qualities- 
Ilona, prevlour experlonce and 
dale of birth, should be lorwarded 
to the Chill of' Eilabllahmenla 
(RiOnHUnd Division), Bank of 
England, London, EMU BAH, nol 
later thin the 7th duly, t>72. 


Robert Gordon’* .--i 
Institute of Technology 
Aberdeen , 

SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 

Senior Laalurar or Laoturer 

Applications are Invlled front 
Chartered Librarian! prefnrably 
i with graduate and research 
quallll anil one. • * 

Relevant Intardatierd Library 
OrgbnlHlloR>a!nd>AdmlnIstrallon 
tarrd. ChHttreiYa Utenlpre. but 
..ottter Bpaolglly)! (apply. 
Salary placing In ranoa UR lo 
£4,074 (under rev levy).. - ’ . 
Dalalla and lorms Irom Director.,. 
Robert Gordon's I nit Hut* of 
technology, Schoolhlll. 

' Aberdeen ABO IFfU > 

■ iwl 


; SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION CpMMlTtEE 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

1 A.P, Grade 4 (El^^ldO) underrevlew 

Applications are. . 

fe^STS MCc^hens-ve 

cS«nspwJ0d County Saoondary School, Camberley 

k .NOft 1,600 Sixth form 210. „ no , enn mnh 

* ‘Oxted County Saoondary School. NOR 1,600 Sixth 

. the County Ubrary Service. . ... . 

. Further particulars 1 and application jorm irom cm 

• , fedlSetiM omcar (HQ), Cwnly Hal, Klngaton upon 
' ‘ ThEmes, KT1 2DJ. Closing dais 3rd July. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

Department at Librae lacihlp 

LECTURER It 

required In uiblcct and phyrienl 
biblloarapby, Dulles will Include 
lecturing to imdaranulunlo and 
past graduate courses lor Library 
Awoclailnn and fl. A. 
rLtbr#rioJistiJp)exiuiibmlioa*. An 
fniarcai la ilia history of band 
priming presses would ba an 
advantage. CahUldnics should 
be Chartered Libmrisns. 
Additional appropriate 
qualifications would ba an 
lltVAlLlflRBi 

Sidney arale t 0,355-13,063 
Further details iuid application 
forms (returnable by luih July. 
1972) from : The S tiffing Officer, 
City of Blrmlnahaio Polytechnic, 
Tha Orange, 48 Aldridge Road, 
Binmiagbsm B42 2TH. ■ 


Publishing • 


* .1 


LIBRARIANS 


BOROUGH OF 
MIDDLETON 

PUBLIC UDRARISS 
DPPUTY BOROUOII LIBRARIAN 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


Publishing Division 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited far llio 
post of Editorial Anlsianl In Ihe 
Publishing Division for copy 
editing, proof correction and gen- 
aral editorial m wMstent*. with 
count materials, general .Open 
University nubllci)foiu : • and 
renders. Work will bo, primarily 
concerned with materials from 
faculriaa of Science, Technology 
and Mathematics. 

The poll will be In tbe salary 
scale of Editorial Assistant : £1,335- 
i £1,935 per annum. 

Applications should be received 
by Ihe Personnel Manager (TDJJ, 
Tbo Op* a Unfrersttj, Wallon Hall, 
Walton, Blctchley, Backs, by Fri- 
day, 7lh July, 1972. 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE BUSINESS CENTRE 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.2. 

'. • .ifll. 

- .i- RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

A vrfconcy exists for a Research Assistant, from %PjemlMr 
1 1972 for two, years, lo help wilh a- major survey of the his- 
torical records of the Insurance Industry. 

Much pf (he research will be in London, but (here will be 
opportunities for (ravel .in Ihe United Kingdom. 

Tho salary will be wllliin ihe range of £1^00-£1 ,750. 

Graduates capable of a systematic approach to business 
archives are invited lo apply. Applications supported by a 
curriculum vitnc and (he names of two referees, should bo 
sent as soon as possible lo ^lr. H. A. L. Cockerell nl the 
address at (he head of this notice. 


v 


nffii 


A P S U2.1OT to C2.UT). 

Die nppolnimcni will .. „ , , 

the N.J.C. Scheme (.'anUltlntir . 
Stivlu, enl to ifio na»laa u T a metllnl 
EXiulnaKon.. 

Mlddletoe li iituutcd six mllri noitn 
at Man tli flier, and bns u populallon of 
X4.3TO. As mil W a crntral library, 
thera ire two fel|;itnio .muj . one pari- 


ca |ra 

Ilbtarlci anil ctulit Ctrilrfi. 

puiihtr InfuritiJifan will be supplied on 


time branch 


•caueii. 


Application*, nlih lha nsmes of 
rrlceeei. imut M received bp the norouHti 
■ Ibrulun. Central v firtilc Library Lane 
Sued. Middle ion Manchciter. MM JOLT, 
not later Inan Siiurdey. Bib July. ivvj. 

I. M. RL'SSUM Town Oertt. 

Town Halt Middleton. 


MARKETING MANAGER 

Leading London iccIioIcbI pub- 
lisher! nro looking fur n young 
Marketing Manager wlllt publlsblng 
oipcrlenee, capable of looking 
after lung established clienncla ol 
(llilrlbntlon. iw well eta exploring 
new nuilcts, bolh at homo ana 
abroud. Sulary will bo commensu- 
rate co tbe degree of experience 
with excellent future prospects. 
Please write, giving full iiariiciilnra 
of experience, iiuuiijicnluma, etc., 
to Box 0125 V, The Times. EC4P 
4DE. 


SHEFFIELD CITY LIBRARIES 

LIBRARIAN 

Waalflald- Comprehensive School 
£t.140-ET,9M according to quallllca Ilona 

Should proforafaly be Chartered Librarians bul consideration will bn 
given lo people who have passed, or export l» paaa this year, ihe 
Part ll‘«reroto»Hwi ol U» Library Asaocallw or equivalent. Minimum 
salary for a Chsrlered Librarian win be Et«853. 

' Thlli la a ohallohglng poal and Ihe hucceaalul candidate will- be 
expected lo develop Ihe Library Bsrvlce aMhe school. 

AaplloaUon forms end furlhar -Mriloulan are available from Ihe City. 
’.Librarian and Information Otticer. Central Library, Burray Sireel, 
-Shdllald SI IXZ, and should be relumed lo the Town Glork. Town 
HalL SheUleld, by Slh July. 1972. 


CHARTERED INSURANCE 
INSTITUTE 

AssUlsnl Librarian required u depuly head in special library *Ub total 
staff of six. K is hoped in appoint a candidate srito will be able lo take 
uver responsibility for (be Ubrary on the retirement of (lie present librarian 
in about two years’ lime. Applicant* should havo had good all-round 
experience of special library work. Including cataloguing end clauiticalion. 
A prufesdoual' quulificntlon In llbrorlanthlp. and ability lo handle legal, 
BlallwticDl ami commercial reference enquiries In depth ora essential. Preacm 
salary Kale for Assistant I Ibrarlon ll.5X-l-L2.30l. Entry point by negotlallon. 
Generous non-conlrlbulory pension scheme and oriioi valuable fringe benefits. 
Applications, wltb the names oi tv.n referees, to tbe Secretary Chartered 
Insurance Institute. 20 Aide rat anbury, London EC2V THY. 
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AUSTRALIA 

\i!C Service otTatm 

STATE UBRARY ; i : ,r 
Three oenlor posts : 

REGIONAL LIBRARIAN 

• BURN1E : •■•■S 

. Sal«y 1A7 i 1?4— p* , . . . 

Burnie l» in cwtr® for TaamanU’s thfMno ^ 
pteiurosque North 

Ison industry- agriouHurB and tourism. 

Duties : Organisation and managamant of tha liMtmii , 
Library service, act Sscratoy to Jho QomrSttSgJ 
Managemant of ifio Service, tender _ advice to tho aiiia 
Librarian on tha devalopmanl of kbraiy ssfrioas in Sjf 

QuSoaliofis : Associate membership of th* Lrt^ 
Association of Australia (or aqulyalert qualificatlonj ^5 
as A.L A.) Unlvarsity degrao in fldflfuon Is dSlS- 
toBather with five years', post qualification experience, 
have acceptable experience In lha management oKE 
libraries and an aptitude for poblio relaliorra work 
Bled with such a library service. 

DEPUTY REGIONAL LIBRARIAN 

LAUNCESTOK 

Salary SAB, 323 — AS8.8B1 p.a. 

Launceston is Tasmania's second ohy and the iiw 
region covers much of Hie North and N.E. pang m 
I sland. All the facilities ol a wall-establiahed city and oS! 
access to other parts of the Slate and Ihe Mainland ^ 
Dulles : To assist and deputise lor the Regional Librarian 
as required. Coordinate ihe selection of all books lo 
added lo the collection of Ihe Northern Raolonal Library 
Sy9lem. • 

, Qualifications: Associate membership ol the Llbnuv 
Association ol Australia (or equivalent qualifications aueb 
1 as A.L.A.) together with acceptable post quallfjoatton 
experience- 

LIBRARIAN 

HOBART 

8alary SAB, 323-SAB, 683 p.a, 

Hobart Is the capital of Tasmania (population approx. 
150.000) and the headquarters ol the stale Library systea 
Duties : Classlllcailon. descriptive end subject oalaloauhui 
ol the more dilllcult materials odded to tha Reference 
Library. Maintenance of the Reforonce catalogue* and 
subject authority tiles. Typing ol main entries and eubki 
authority cards. Act In n consultant capacity with oW 
logues of specialist materials. Doputiso for the ChM 
Cataloguer as neconaary. 

Qualifications: as for above position. 

Recreation, long service and sick leave are prodded aM 
superannuation Is compulsory lor permanent offiatrt 
Passages can be arranged and reasonable ramovd 
expenses are paid. For sppllcatlon forms and further 
Information please write lo Ihe Agent General lor Taimariii, 
4SB Strand, London WC2R 0RJ. 

Applications close on 26 July, 1B72. 


British Museum (Natural History) 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

History of Natural History 

Work on soma nspact ol tlio history ol natural history N 
relataa to the lyoe ot Byotomallc studios In zoology, botany, pa’UM- 
totegy or mineralogy that torm the traala ol lira Muaaum'a ae)a*K( 
aclivIlloB. Tho roeearch nrojool should concern tha lilonliirs u4 
RpQutmana of ono ol ths Musonm's flvo dopnrlmsnls. although purtj 
bibliographical nrchlval studies could be considered, as witu 
biographical research In addition to epoolmons. lha Wutaum ta 
large unworkod collecllone of nnlural history drawings,, tellers ori 
unpublished warha dating from tho Isle 17th oentury. 

Candidates should normally have a tsl or 2nd oltia hwHin 
degree in an appropriate subject end have at least two yaara' pod- 
graduate rosoarch exoorlencs. 

Appointment will be as Junior oi Sanloi Research Fallow, depen- 
dent on experience. Remuneration C1.845-C2.30a and £2,flW-w.2(» 
reapeollvety. Superannuation under F.S.S.U. 

Fellowahlpa are normally lonabls for three years. 

APPLICATION FORMS Irom Civil Servlco Commission. WWMJ 
LlnR, BaBlngstoke. Hanla. Telephone BA8INQSTOKE 2M22 nl. Wt 
or LONDON 01-639 1696 (?4 hour ‘ Anaalone ' servlet). 

please quote : S570/C12/H1. 

Closing date : 17th July. 1972. 


'knots his adventures in a suitably 
&ibuckllng way, mixing memoriw 
if bis earlier ytars In Ihe Army with 
Kurils of more recent episodes In 
JXfc«r Paris and elsewhere. 
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Classified Advertisements : 

The Times Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertiseinenls 
under the following headings : 


Appointments 

Librarians 

Public & University 

Educational 


Other Categories 

Boobs and Prints 
Liferary 
Typing Services 


Of her Appointments Vacant Personal 


Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Coins and Medal Collecting 


Appointments Wanted For Snlc and Wanted Theatres & Exhibitions 

O nf/ic • 35p a line (minimum 70p), box number 15p 

lYttlCS* Display £5.50 per column inch 


Order Form 


Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with ihe copy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Rales 1 35p per Hne (Min. 70p) Box Nu miter 1 5p Extra. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


COPY 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED 


-ISSUE DATE/S- 


ORDERS and BOX REPLIES TO j drained Advertisement Dept., Tho Times LHenrl 
Supplement, Printing House Square, Loudon, EC4P 4DE. TcL 01-236 2000 «*• 28 * 


■V"' — . ' 

tifioQETT, Frank E. Travel and Coin - 
B ^nnfcalions. I8Ipp. Harrap. £2. 
y nt ended for use in schools, this 

SiL if 

Kws largely from finl-hand 
dKcriplirins by travellers and traces 
&opmeqts fron? the early steam- 
gjins, coaches and ruilwuys, to 
modern air truvcl. A fipui chapter on 
Somnnioicalions, alsp relying largely- 
on conlemporory accounts, carries 
Ihe story from the invention of the 
telegrupn to Telstur. 

Drama 

faiiad 0 J the Hidden Dragon. Liu 
Chih-yUan chu-kung-tluo. Trans- 
lated wilh an introduction by M. 
• noIeielovd-VeJingerovfi and J. I. 
C/ump. -128pp. Clarendon Press : 

: Oxford University Pres$. £3.50. 

The Ballad of the Hidden Dragon is 
the first translation into a Western 
language 0 f ono of the two complete 
specimens oF its genre still extant. 
The clai-knng-tlao was a blend df 
music and speech, the brief prose 
Unking- passages being recapitulated 
and amplified in verse-interludes 
sung to ii musical nccompnniment. 
Reaching the height of its popularity 
jn the Sung dynusty. the clm-kniift- 
llao provides the link in develop- 
ment from the art of the popular 
story-teller to the fully-slaged opera- 
tic dramas of the Yluin and Ming 
dynasties. The choice of musical 
guiles following n fixed sequence of 
modes was an essential part of Mils 
art as it was lo be in Inter oporas. 
blit ut litis lime the story was told und 
tang by a single entertainer. Many 
of mese entertainers seem to have 
been high-class courtesans, so themes 
of romantic love were naturally 
popular, bul the flexible length and 


adaptability of tbe gwire leat taetf 
well to tales of a mor4 epic nature, 

■ as in this ballad, the stdey . of, the rise 
■to power of Liu Chih.yllan, first em- 
peror of Han. M. Ddieiojovd-Vel- 
lngcrovd’s translation, With se!f-effac- 
Inft collaboration from. 1 '' J. : li 
t Crumb, is lively and graceful, and her 
introduction useful ; t here is a bibjlo-- 
graphy of work* Piv the genre 
(almost exclusively lb Chinese, or 
Japanese). The book will be valu- 
iible to those interested in the ofal 
tradition in literature and in the his- 
tory of the drama as Well as to sioo<- 
logists; - 

Ecology 

Fabun, Don with Hyland, Kathy 
and Conover, Robert, Dimen- 
sions of Change. 23Qpp 'Collier- 
Mticmillan. £3.95 (paperback, 
£2.70). 

Don Fnbuu has produced an odd and 
almost enchanting book.' It is about 
the present future, undbr sijc head-. 
Inga, Ecology, Shelter, Energy, Food, 
Mobility and. Telecommunications, 
and presents a . mass of miscellaneous 
information and predictions. The 
illustrations range from the weird to 
the gorgeous, und the quotations 
from others which litter the pages 
nrc sometimes apposite and some-; 
times hilarious. -A swashbuckling, 
rambling book with a serious pur- 
pose somewhat obscured by the ex- 
travagances of its lay on L 


Heraldry '■ 

Mjlton, Rooen. The English 
Ceremoniul Book. A History of 
Robes, Insignia and Ceremonies 
Still in Use in England. 216pp. 
Newton Abbol: DnVid und 

Charles. £3.50. 

" The English Ceremonial Book lays 
no claim lo be a work of scholar- 
ship.” This opening of the introduc- 
tion must disarm hypcrcriticism, as 
we turn (u the prologue, which tells 
us Ihul the office of Earl Marshal is 
“ horedilnry in the family of the Fitz- 
Allen [sic] Dukes of Norfolk ", and 


to a series, of drawjng4 bf hfteenlh- 
peqflpy ; heralds .# .with (he -Rferfchi.; 
.quarter in ; the ’ Wrong' place on: their 
tabards and Us charges Upside, down: 
Though tho Impression: ,of n some- 
what ^lapdash approach to the sub- 
ject recurs. 1 from time TO time, Rogtt 
Milton hia provided ■ an informative 
conspectus of;- the principal royal, 
legal and civid traditional ceremonies 
for a popular audience, though the 
prudent reader will not cite him in 
matters of detail without checking. • 


Of Brighton Jb til witfi-the wholo town 
and! alf its Iphabilants. John Betje- 
to bn's introduction is rightly appre- 
ciative of J.iS./Qray's collection ,ot 
Photographs;; Of whifcb these ■ are a: 
shiall- selecUdu, had rightly pessimis- 
tic about. Brighton’s future qi the 
bonds of the : " Marina-minded ", 
Some of the nicest things ih Brighton, 
such-hs Kempt own, may haVd once 
beeh “ divptppments " but that dotes 
not ullevtta: th‘6. cheap and . senseless 
hOrjror of thersloWly evolving Mnriqa. 



for 1567-68, illustrating tbe capital's iS v ° M 

seaborne, trade in cnrly Elizabethan * J? u no ? sens ^ > 

times. A systematic reform of the - p ®“ 8hls 0Wj i 1 bool( on ? 
customs hnd recently been under- 
taken, and in his introduction Brian 
Dietz includes a discussion of how 
far this had been effective in check- 
ing smuggling and. fraud, a matter of. 
importance Jn assessing the value of 
the porl books. . . 


The Observer M^vgaiine. ilikldr.-jwh' 
■headings .as^' 1 Musspisi'j god 1 ' Seal-; 
lops ” -. “ Venison V i Pfenips 
“Edible Woodland M-ushtpoifis 1 , 
she made suggestions 'fofs tile /use of: 
neglected, unusual, or. sometimes 
quite ordinary things'' Heri-boo^-, 
should delight the countrywoman 1 or 
the adventurous housewife ‘i whq ' 
soaps up a 'bargain .in -Hie ^market 
wi Lnout perfect hr knowing ^what she 
is going to do with it, ' - ,i- - f : 

Mrs QrigSon. spends pa*Uj>f the r 
year in 4be Tpuraine obbiilry- betwc*|i; 
.tbe Loire ' arid "Loir .airiri ;ihe‘-pr©faffl» 
to cuch- chapter - often - evoke -thri 
colour and] smell of that JnyslerJoue 
region^ Most- of hcif -irecipes have a: 
good' French accent, ■btit ,t she; aiffp 
dtuws op English regiomd: odokingi 
bn., .those ■ i'pxoeilent. -'writers,.. ; Eliza ,• 
Acton rind Himnab dja^ei^nd tboltpr 
; nre dishes from ns.fa^apmT'As 'Bo)-' 
tpn^nd Peklhg.' .. V ;• j • 

, With- huraCLive rp wings, by ; -.M, J. 1 ■ 
Mott; the book is fob handsome and., 
. expensive for kllpben-tabJeju$e, Wei! 
stuffed With bits, of legemf win ' hls- 



prim girl art students sketching fig 
leafed discoboli) are socinl history of 
a less local sort.. The collection ns 
a whole i9 nccessnry and irresistible 
documentation for anyone who 
knows Brighton, and is a fine record 
of local development between 1850 
and 1910. . One especial virtue is thul 
it Is obsessed not with the smart purls 


[or M r . 

, jbh , and' . 

Judy appeared in 1970 and: is refer- .tory,. ihtsris a 1 book, -best suited, per- 1 
red lo by the aulhor. Micbae] Byrom- hiupsl for' bedtime broWshi^': 1 ; • • ‘j 
nns reviewed his subject lndepcn- - ' ’ - 

Stubbs, Joyce. Xh p Home Book of 
English Cookery. 245pp.. Fuber- 
prid Faber. . £2.25, . 

, parlj of i a series of : “ Home B ooks; M 
aq.qutlonal cookery, Joy<» Stubbs's 
. account of English' traditional dishes . 
lsreplly excellent. -A -belter book for 
the new young housewife or the more 
prac Iscd one. Lirod of Trying put 
fore gn dishes, could noj bn imagined.. 
Clearly printed and usefully cross- 
reretcuced, it wastes few words arid 
presents our national cooking, as 
something wc should be. proud to 
■ practise. To a generation bored wiih 
the drenry variant on fruit salad 
^ ’a 6d^ commercial icc cream that even 
good restauninLs offer, the pudding 
section is particularly Invilirig.. She 
mukes it nppenr. ns indeed it should 
be, a simple matter to whisk up 
largely forgotten favourites like 
Apple Amber and Queen of Puddings 
to delight the family. There are a! 
few more unusual dishes, such as Loin 
of Pork bnked with Qpinces, that 
sound lyell worth trying. - I 


dontly and u fresh. He priqls iu Eng 
Iish ihe text of un eighteenth-century 
Neapolllnn Punch-text . (from Bene- 
detto Croce) nnd ulso gives some Eng- 
. ]»sh versions. He is concerned (o 
link the Pdnch-pluy witlv.the^Mum- 

I npftl TJictnrv ifirt i i ‘B i IT er}i ’ pl “y J an ^ issue* with Mr 

Local History SpoBlghl oj the origin Of the mbderu 

Betjeman, John and Gray. J. S. Vic- ? uncl l scrim- ‘insisting ti^riT Piccini’s 
torlan and Edwardian Brighton eighterinth-century lexf Is the kby 
from Old Photographs. Vnnum- version and rejecting the notion that 
bered pagdst 154 illustration*. ^ e oid I alian s as recorded by. 

Batsford. £2.50. . EW, e ^ 0, ''. e V( 11 '^ser and 

,, ... ... WJ , . ■ . English evolution. The origins of the 

Many of the 154 old photographs m Pu rich-piny remain mysterious und 
this informatively captioned album Mr Byronifs views remain only views, 
are for comparison with Brighton in but this small and nol very well 
1972; others (like Stanley Baldwin’s ^produced book,, with its thirty? 'iUiiS- 
wedding-group at Roltirigdean, or Irnlloris, will be welcomed by anyone 


interested in the subject. 

Wine nud Food 

Gmoso.v. Janh. ■ Good ■ Things. 
... 32-lnr. Michiiel Joseph. £3.80. 

Mrs Grigsin's *’ good TliSogs " mude 
thoir first appearance «n -a series for 
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ARMAGH 

COUNTY COUNCIL . 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

AMPLICATION* nro Inthctl (nun chnr. 
i«'£dJ|br*rlBivi lor llir poll or DEPUTY 
SCHOOLS LIBRARY OROANISBR 
S«lar> Seal* Cl.-rJJ iu flAtt. 
^Applic«ion« mnv be conildcrcd from 
rboic iwililnu llhrery tcnrlrc uuiliriw- 
i(ons. Satan Seal* £].J9> to £IA5J. 

Preference mil be Riven in applicaniv 
v-liu quellflcailorn and uptrlcnrc In child- 
ren* library wink, 

Furibcr parllculare and application 
rqjmx.may bo obielnrJ frum ihe County 
Librarian. Couniy Library HcMqnBrlcn. 
lire Mail. Armagh to ahum completed 
forma mould be returned bi July 7. 1*7:. 


CITY OF BATH 

LIBRARY AND ART OALLFRY 
DEPARTMENT 
ASSISTANT LIIIRARIAN 
(Librarian Grade Cl .140 to Cl.OSJf 
APPLICATIONS are invited for a 
POST or ShNIOR ASSISTAtn In the 
Central Lcnoins Library, Dmli. Ai Hell 
« la Ling part in the normal idmlnHira- 
ilte over light of n very buiy depailmem 

S he port ranks n Jrd In authorltr below 
ta Lending Librarian and the lit Senior 
AKlitnnli. arid professional diillei at 
Reader’, Advl,rr ihe liolder Hill hare 
rr-eriflc hlblioeiaphlcsl rcrponilbilily for 
one ot lire field, of knoa ledge, capcclally 
either science und Technology, ot Lllcrj- 
lure and ihe Aril rexcluJIna Muslci. 

The po.t I, HperaniliHbla and subject 
lo u medical rciHirt. 

Further driulK may be ubulncd from 
the Director, noth .Municipal Llbrurltc, 
18 Qutim Squ.irc. Iljlh, BAI 21 IF. Iu 
whom anplJcnll-n. ihuulu he reiurned hi 
Slh July. 


BRITISH LIBRARY OF 
POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE 

t LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC Sr 
Al'FLICAT ION* are Inrned .frw the 
FOST of SENIOR LIBRARY ASSIS- 
r.\NI In ihe Lending Library. Library 
experience cs^cnilul inoletalonrl iiujIUi- 
cation, JerliHblt. 

Salary according to nge. qiu1l«cjiiL>>i, 
and experience on the scale (under «>(t» - 
£l..i2ir by £b<l lo tl."4n. Jour wcsL,' 
le«»c a year. No SJlnrJjy Julie, 
Applk.iiiiiii,, -c, Mir cun I, alum sin, and 
name* uf lelercr,. alililn ..nt Heck 
Cif the uppr.ii'incc ul ihl. iiJietil-emjm. 
o Ihe Libra i inn. HriiMi LlhrdU »l 
’ulillkjl and y\un.-mL Science lldd«liivn 
birrel, Aldnlclr, London. ItlM HI 

UNIVERSITY OF KENT AT 
CANTERBURY 

SENIOR I.IIIRAHY ASSISIANI 
APFI R ATIONS are Inrllid In the 
■luce IWI In the Serljlr ll|iUI«ii 
Sjlniy ulililn ihr -iate iljWt l.i N{. >*-2. 
n (curding Iu u.i]llllc:.ll->nr and eijMlcnce 

Turilnr irforniJih-n jnJ ail- l.al.»,| 

forin, nn) he ohi ilncd from the I ihr.ifl.nr, 
Ihe I ibuis. Ihr (fni.eiclly. • jnleiborv. 
Kent, uii.ii mg rcL I 7JU r Si.lne il..iq 
for KCell'i oi jppllc.ll nrn i. .null Jii-'e.l 
!*•“ — 


COUNTY OF CORNWALL 

CORNWALL COUNTY LIRkARY 
LIBRARIAN BASSO Al NEWQUAY 
Salary : Llbrarlem' Stall, ti.wj 
to il>M 

APPLICATIONS air InrJtcd ftflm 
Chartered Librarian, fur this amt. I'M* 
olblllly nf BHlsiance uith hou.lM 'and 
rnnodal cxpcnin. - 

Further delude nod applteailon forme 
may he obtained Irom ihr Co unis Llh 
rnilan. Coualy Hall. Truro. The cli^lni 
date fui receipt ol apalliatibni li 3rd 
July. |!71. PJcaic qiioie lefcrtnie MC. 
C0un» flail. ’I ru ro. 

FVLL-TIMt Library Aivlileni required. 
pkuiiQi vrnrklna ci-ndlll'iicn. C1erir.il 
ul'Won I aitlirv acnle. Plraw write 
In Till or LlbrailBn. Hi Maty'i Cidlrgc 
of l-'dtiejilon. StrawDcrrt Hill, Tulciteii. 
hum. hllddlcKX. 


DERBYSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

OLOSSOP .SCHOOL 
llfudmuilcr. K Doiionil ( cy. M|A. 
APPLICATIONS nro inrllcd Irom cull- 
ahls qwillltcil and eareilcTIKd ChJilcrcJ 
Llhrnrlani. lor APPOINIMCNT hv 
.SCHOOL LIBRARIAN ot IMi ocfl- 

f ilabllsJstd camprehenclvc Kbrwil loi ] .100 
OH and sir.* nged 11-18. The rucmiiul 
candidate will hu'e Ihe opporlumiy of 
de, ripping the cxMlns Jlbrury into a 
multl-mcdln le.trnlna rciourrcs centre. 

The »1sn If nn tin- Admlnlsirailtc und 
Profcitlunnl .Stale, starting point l-i 
depend on qtinllHulloni und esperlrnrr 
Applleuntx iftill-llnie in pjr|.ilmr) rlejs* 
write In ibr Hei-lmniici. quoting two 
lumct lor rcleu-nce 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNT Y COUNCIL 

IJILLNini; SLHOOL 
'Hlllflile A* r nice, ftorebaen Wood 
llcrilurvljblTe 

A pori-tluu-. quollllrd LIHRAH1AN re- 
qulird rri-m . September to build up n 
new. purpose-built llbMTj and rcaourcc 
centre for tills cxinirdlng Upper School 
fn; pi'ptle ut I.T to I*. Tbr pJM will br 
for nppnStliDulcIv 25 houn pci week 
Ihrouihonl Ithnffl err ini 

Appflciiiils should be keen to illmulatc 
Hie rrndlng und hoiraulna ■» bdoki un- 
llie uk nf the Library ns a entire supply- 
ms varied Irnrnliut rctourers for puplh 
and truchri*. The Mmrha nil) iv»< ihe 
Rill aupp-.nl ol the CullllIV Library Ser- 
tlic 

Appl, In letter its the Hcndmuwer, sl'- 
litg dciu II, ul qualllleylfiine nnd cxpcrl- 
nice, und ii.imn und uddrfva.'t Dl un 
referm 

INNER TEMPLE LAW 
LIBRARY 

i • 

A Fiji It AT If INS are In'iird Inr Hie 
Ft ISIS ul ITVO JUNIOR ASSISIANIS 
ul - E I .« i 'n per imrunt, i.pru lo pnaou. 
uiiu uUli (u uuln et|,:rlcnee before enicr- 
llig l.lbrar, Sell. nil. i.r to itlidim IIMu- 
Mom ulit> hate turn pit led Purl II uf the 
L.A mm lul'irn, nrtd ,sMi (.> noi.ifrr 
lurlher praeliui- eairerltnre be-fi-u- faking 
up a eenliir i-,i-i 

. Cienrrjl dull,-. M-huur tiie-day week, 
fre-e luruiirv 

App'l, Jlmnv in wrtt'np. Using (nil per. 
■unil and rtlnini'.iiial pjilliui.u* in Ihr 
l.ihinrlun. Inrvt Icmin library, Icmple. 
l.niMfiiii lc.1V ’Ilf 


LIBRARIAN 

rtqiilcrd nn pan time bail* lo.run amall 
irchnlcnl ILbiaiy lor Artbltects' MMlIco 
Tlw norfc Intofrea ihr maiiurnancc of 
Iru do lilernlura. aiunplci and pbMuiiaptal* 
collectloni and Hit devcfopnirnl of as 
Inform a non i or* Icc io the areUltccu. 

ApplJcante gbuuld be ' qua llUcd lib- 
rariani or liava Iwl cxptilcnrc of work 
in similar librirlei. 

Salary and isoura io M neactiaitd 
Apply ; Sir Bnall Spent*. O.M.. R.A., 
One Canon bn iy place. Loudon. fl.l. (Mr*. 
Lung) li|.;:t 7175. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

hUAlALIt 

Required in wurk'lu our ypaclai library, 
tshlch fi inert uf ■ pr.<xrc>dve Ipl .-rmsllon 
Uivlee lapiJIv acquiring an inleiniiional 
rtnuiuiu-n. The tueemrul aopllrent elhuild 
eltlier he an AM-ieliio nr iho Llhiry 
Awnciailun or have rowed Fnn II of 
Ihe Lltran- Awnlathian ctanilnallun. 
A aims iclcuhurc ninnncr and neat appear- 
anta la linpuilPiit. 

Wt olftr an atimcilvr xyianr, J netkp 
annual hullda, and rmlivdl/rd mca'i in 
rfvlauranl mcilii'iLlnii IH»cr Theatre 
llniiri O to J. Mmi. in hi. 

I -leave sviltc. i l-i'ii i ng Kierencu 1 1 A. 
giving ugc und hrlif d,<alli iiualirtca. 
(lorn and cxpcrlcnci- In : — 

Mix M. R. UHII-N. rnwMH I If fi- 
eri, I.L.L.. Sav-v I’fair. lomiiin wcill 

"■Uf. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
DUDLEY 

SI NIOR ASSISI AN f J III H Sill XN 

ll Hv.irlun’, Scjlri 

(I.JJii to £1 ij! 

A rjctrncy exln, lor n Kl NlUR 
ASSISI AN I JIFHARIAN m lli.- 
l.lxrurlr, Mnvei'm, and \n, Dcpy'limnr 
ApnlL.it I on* arc Inm.d (lom (Iiuii,ilJ 
Librarian-, or pcru.ii, nlln hj»c Cl-rvi- 
pll'cd ill. Furl II fs.im.ii iILm uf III.- 

Libra's A*,ii»Io|.oii. Llb'dHan* In th ,, 
gljdc urc alicu »IJc cvprrlriiye by In', 

t n'utii.n and is-icmuli irjinlna. ftudirr 
i'. t will dcclanrd it-l<rn «cn<i<a , 
r.lpUlaiil'n ul IMi.lauV Fl'rlliir p.illli-iLlji. 
Hnd HiipIlLail.ui Form atullnhlc limn ihe 
Dii re i hi. ( ,ntiBl l.iiMir,- si. Jjrnr.'a 
Raid. L'adlrs, Wort* DS I 1 If H 


HKRf IOKDS1IIRE COUNT Y 
COUNCIL 

h I EVEN. S< -h CUIIEfih HI | I’lirilbTI 
Llll-C.YIIUN 

M-nivv»ad SSas. sii'Ciiini, ILiii 
SU l tl.A 

A Si Nllill .\SSI**I SN'| | III It Ml 
|SN icjnlr.d. ll. be li*n..h»ilil L In ll-r 
C .-Ik si i li'uBilan |.-r lie a.iiiiini.n ,ii..n 
ci the C-iUcji- llbi.in run In i dii -a, 
a.ailaiilr on ituiiin 

II.iii.mil mbs K .n.iihii.L lioni SI:, 
rnypr ILs,li'p'",ai C->i(M>i.ii|.>n 

hil.ll, S,Bic ll.U" In' ll.H.- PM 
/innuivi ,>illl usO'inprluir l-llun^ |..r in.jli 
ll.d Sl.il 1 1* 

APr-lKaii.'ns. cniis;' I-- 1 ! ddaii. ..| jr- 
rJi.L ilu-ri .ill J Iil-'ni 'lsr, till. |h|i Willi 


CITY OF LANCASTER 

SI MOR ASSISI \N I IN C HA Kill Ol' 
Mill "ION'S I.IHKAIt Y 
API'UCAIIfibJS uic Invited . fr«m 
CHAR I EH PI i ' 1 I Hit .SR IANS Ini' tbi 
eliini- Fl is I Salarv . Librarian'* braid 

itf.ue ».. xr.'i.ejv. 

App liia’Ii m limn und fuilhi-i puitliu- 
Iji* utiiil.iMe fi.in< Ibr i us MM ur lan. 

• imUjI llbi.i'j. Maikci Salim’ l.i hi- 
cj'.Il- h- ii lu.-n ari'Ki^lL-u, mnuind Inn 

ivtcai* ilii'u'J li,. uiiuikd ll Sj.laidpy. 

> ih iui>. iv: 

J I) W Shril l I., limn link mid 
< Iml I mini I' e tsnitii 
I, .mi 1 1 iJl i .inu- nr. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

Ilir.fKHY * 1 >1 I I til Ul IUKTMIK 
IllLK A I ION 

l-f Incipjl. I Iknl-i-Ti ’.ICl.m, ■ . 

si ll l. si . 

-S( , l , l ft A I (Isn-s u „■ iii> iini l -.-in 

i h.iilrl. il I |i«r,ir, in. |..r lull dm: Pi>si 
Ml U.'KSK l.llllt \HI.SS. irmr I -I hvts- 

I I , 1,1-li ", '--in lhcu il:,i a* ro.vlbi* 
•tji ■■> I ci'-in; I .ri.it | .raid. LI.Min 

■ I!'." wllli .r'lL.il.r. In, ^ppruiLd 

• |.r ■ Jill t-|-ir.y,i.i 

S|.;.llbiillnii. ,nn linrtl.i n-ytlliir V llh 
n'jrn, . .nut i.dilri;. i- o' Iru rill'll, hv 
. n..n i.* p.i.nl*lr ir. Illy I'liiiLip il. Illllillr, 
r nl li in .-I I in [lit. Min il,--", I iiuJnn 

III. III. IliKiU.y. I v.i r*s\ r*1||iy Jujiher 
i. , • ■ mil .j* .-Ii.ii:.,li i 
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f . iiinJ hi,i; 
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MANCIIESIER 

FOLVTfCIINIC 

I ACUI TY "I CtlMMUNHY 
ST IHIIES 

DCFARTMPN1 OF 
l.lUlt&HIANSIIlr 
T CCI1NICA1. ANSI-iTANT 
AFPL ICA I IONS lire ln,iKd Irom 
recently uujliilrd llbrnrlup* for tilt pint 
<>l rf.CIIMf -XL ASSISTANI |n III* 
I itisorinirnl of I ll-w-ri iiivlilp. 

He cent doiTnuniinii in Aiicsvd 
(,iui,e VS'wfc nud oilier in.. Inns 
maili'd, hind rnuL-rd tin- IVpvi Irrrnl 
I" SCI DJI l.nhi.rainiicv innirmid ultli 
Infnrniu'li-n Kclrioel. Rlbllinuppliival 
SmhH and Lhllarrn* I IM.'iiurr. 
ApplhatiH noultl I >t KPL.-lcd Hr a, sol 
in fin: nrpunl.MlI'-n nnd 1 . 1.1 L..ppi ( ni nf 
Lih.ii ii. 1 r> vervivc- 

■| he p-iil wmird hr mluNe f.tr n 
|l bjprlAn ulni b» lirrmlv ii-mplctid the 
final Criminal 1 . -is* i.l . tin l.ltvuiv 

Ast.iil.il |. in ur vim hfl* 111 x 1 ttrajnaird 
In l.ihiurl.'titlilp Intm ni.i[li-r. Kclcrn. 

bar.,,* stall.-: II. id" f ■**.'■ 
fi.r fmthcr ii.iiihulnr, and ppi-Hc.iI I nn 
■l"rm (rcluinaMi- b> " July. l"di 11 vUf 
■ l-d Ruqtcfini iu bend a iiir-Jdaitivni 
cniLl'K.c moiLtd ••CS'4S 1 ' li. I be 
SviIlIBiy. Manclitsicr I’n], Itcfinlv. 
I .i ll, fJrmuiid silver. MjitJinln. 

Mix 

NATIONAL CENTRAL 
LIBRARY 

APPI If ATIflMS air milled r.lt POSTS 
tsl ASSJS] AN f l.inRAIHAN Hi.- Nf l 
will form r.iti "I llir HHUsli libi try. and 
Hi .ii.il.lili. will Iu srjrrjitnd ii- n.i.tan 
bl'.i, Surkshlir. al-oui ihr n-IJJIr i-r i"7J; 
CinliJjlK ihl 1 aid hr rrrpjrrd Ii, ru.m 
will! Ihr I Ibr .ul Hu' In 1 ! I..I dutiii will 
Pi n thin flic .Vqu.-'iliuu MI.iv:.-ii ..| ilic 
N L* I... bul itu-if .ipr llinrd i7i.n In due 
c.'i.rsr hr onii-MvdJ un ..n. s-mL which 
ni.i> hr rrai'liiil jI Hmion Siu 
fjikU.il 1 should i-ii rr rr.hj . hr gnji,. 
•sirs, j .11 J hue pjssul i-ruli f.un.il emm- 
in iHi.i'v Siliij, Mi.trilliirf iu liuiliiic.t. 
Hunt 4h.l t sri-'.niir. oitli'n Ihr ic.ile 

»!.**» r. i:.,i‘i. 

A|i|,:ivullili.. -.Ill Hie *11 'lilts i.l likii 
kllit.i, I" ll" 1 1 »J if.-iP f.Jflisi.al tea 
I l".l" lsfirir>. X:. i- SI Al I ..- l. i- XXi If 
'ill ■ I-. "Ih !"'> 
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